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THE FAIRY’S GIFT 
’—SYDNEY SMITH 
BY ANDREW LANG 


i we Fays that to my christ’ning came 
(For come they did, my nurses taught me), 
They did not bring me wealth or fame, 

"Tis very little that they brought me. 
But one, the crossest of the crew, 

The ugly old one, uninvited, 
Said, “I shall be avenged on you, 

My child; you shall grow up short-sighted!” 
With magic juices did she lave 

Mine eyes, and wrought her wicked pleasure. 
Well, of all gifts the Fairies gave, 

Hers is the present that I treasure! 


The bore whom others fear and flee, 

I do not fear, I do not flee him; 
I pass him calm as calm can be; 

I do not eut—I do not see him! 
And with my feeble eyes and dim, 

Where you see patchy tields and fences, 
For me the mists of Turner swim 

My “azure distance” soon commences! 
Nay, as I blink about the streets 

Of this befogged and miry city, 
Why, almost every girl one meets 


Seems preternaturally pretty! 


“Try spectacles,” one’s friends intone; 


“You'll see the world correctly through them.” 
But I have visions of my own, 
And not for worlds would I undo them! 
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THE ACADIAN LAND, 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


¥ one crosses the river from New Or 
leans to Algiers, and takes Morgan’s 


Louisiana and Texas Railway (now a part 
of the Southern Pacifie line), he will go 
west, with a dip at first southerly, and 
will pass through a region little attractive 
except to water-fowl, snakes, and alliga 
tors, by an occasional rice plantation, an 
abandoned indigo field, an interminable 
stretch of cypress swamps, thickets of 
Spanish-bayonets, black waters, rank and 
rampant vegetation, vines, and water 
plants. By-and-by firmer arable land, and 
cane plantations, many of them forsaken 


and become thickets of undergrowth, ow 
ing to frequent inundations and the low 
price of sugar. 

At a distance of eighty miles Morgan 
City is reached, and the broad Atchafalaya 
Bayou is crossed. Hence is steam-boat 
communication with New Orleans and 
Vera Cruz. The Atchafalaya Bayou has 
its origin near the mouth of the Red Riv 
er, and diverting from the Mississippi 
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hat great stream, it makes its tor 
iy to the Gulf, frequently expand 
» the proportions of a lake, and 
is region a great deal more water 
] eeds., The Bayou Teche whi Ih 


+ 


ict, a lazy river, wanders down 


rolling country of Washington 


ousas, With a great deal of un 
of purpose, but mainly south 
and parallel with the Atchafa 
| joins the latter at Morgan City 
of good size navigate it as far as 
a, some forty to fifty miles, and 
it to the latter place, 


sight of its fringe of live-oaks and 


voods. The region south and west 

Bayou Teche, a v: plain cut by 

erable small bayous and streams, 
lave mostly a connection with the 

' Cote Blanche and Vermilion Bay, 
ome of the Nova Seotia Aecadians. 

Acadians in 1755 made a good ex 

le as they thought so at the 

f bleak Nova Scotia for these sun 
renial, and fertile lands. They came 
. land and a climate suited to their 


osynerasies, and which have enabled 


oO preserve } » prumitiy 

omparative isolati from 
currents of modern life, they 
preserved the habits and customs of 
ehteenth century The immigrants 


. . 
hemseives abroad among these 
4 


made their homes wide apart 


nowhere Hhnd 


large and com 

munities of them, unalloved 
American and other eleme1 
imagine that they are losing 
eral settlement of the co intry heir con 
Spicuousness They still give the tone, 
however, to considerable distriets, as in 
the village and neighborhood of Abbe 
ville some place S, like the old town of 
Sst Martinsville, on the Teche, Once the 
social capital of the re vion, and entitled, 
for its wealth and gayety, the Petit Paris, 
had a large element of French who were 
not Acadians 

The Teche from Morgan City to New 
Iberia is a deep, slow, and winding stream, 
flowing through a flat region of sugar 
plantations. It is very picturesque by 


reason of its tortuousness and the great 


A PRIMITIVE LOOM. 



































































































A LUMBER 


spreading live-oak trees, moss-draped, that 
hang over it. A voyage on it is one of 
the most romantic entertainments offered 
to the traveller. The scenery is peaceful 
and exceedingly pretty. There are few 
conspicuous plantations with mansions 
and sugar-stacks of any pretensions, but 
the panorama from the deck of the steam- 
er is always pleasing. There is an air of 
leisure and ‘‘ afternoon” about the expedi- 
tion, which is heightened by the idle ease 
of the inhabitants lounging at the rude 
wharves and landing-places, and the pa- 
tience of the colored fishers, boys in seant 
raiment and women in sun-bonnets, seat 
ed on the banks. Typical of this univer- 
sal contentment is the ancient colored 
man stretched on a plank close to the 
steamer’s boiler, oblivious of the heat, ap- 
parently asleep, with his spacious mouth 
wide open, but softly singing. 

‘“Are you asleep, uncle ?” 

‘*No, not adzackly asleep, boss. I jes 
wake up, and thinkin’ how good de Lord 
is, I couldn’t help singin’.” 
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THE TECHE. 











The panorama is always interesting 
There are wide silvery expanses of water, 
into which fall the shadows of great trees 
A tug is dragging along a tow of old rafts 
composed of cypress logs all water-soak 
ed, green with weeds and grass, so that it 
looks like a floating garden. What pic 
tures! Clusters of oaks on the prairie; 
a picturesque old cotton-press; a house 
thatched with palmettoes; rice fields irri 
gated by pumps; darkies, field iands, men 
and women, hoeing in the cane fields 
giving stalwart strokes that exhibit their 
robust figures; an old sugar-mill in ruin 
and vine-draped; an old begass chimney 
against the sky; an antique cotton-press 
with its mouldering roof supported on 
timbers; a darky on a mule motionless 
on the bank, clad in Attakapas cloth, his 
slouch hat falling about his head like a 
roof from which the rafters have been 
withdrawn ; palmettoes, oaks, and funereal 
moss; lines of Spanish-bayonets; rickety 
wharves; primitive boats; spider-legged 
bridges. Neither on the Teche nor the 
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Atchafalaya, nor on the great plain near oaks One of them, which with 


the Mississippi fit for amphibious crea side staircases in the pillared alle 


tures, where one standing on the level gests Spanish taste on the outsid 


wonders to see the wheels of the vast riv the interior the arrangement of e 


er steamers above him, apparently with ing rooms a French chateau, has 
out cause revolving, is there any lack of keeping rose garden, where on: 
the picturesque. easily become sentimental; the vin 


“ , 
NeW Lberia, 


the thriving mart of the port themselves like holiday ch 
region, Which has drawn away the life’ climbing the trees, the side of thi 
from St. Martinsville, ten miles further and revelling in an abandon of cok 


up the bayou, is a village mainly of small perfume. 


aan 


ae 


AMPER 


f 


frame houses, with a smart court-house, a The population is mixed—Americans, 
lively business street, a few pretty houses, French, Italians, now and then a Spaniard 
and some old-time mansions on the bank and even a Mexican, occasionally a basket 
of the bayou, half smothered in old rose making Attakapas, and the all-pervading 
gardens, the ground in the rear sloping person of color. The darky is a born fish 


} 


to the water under the shade of gigantic erman, in places where fishing requires no 
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exertion, and one may see 
him any hour seated on the 
banks of the Teche, especial 
ly the boy and the sun-bon 
neted woman, placidly hold- 
ing their poles over the mud 


dy stream, and ean study, if 
he like, the black face in ex 
ectation of a bite. There too are the 


isher-women, with their tubs 
nd a plank thrust into the wa 
er, and a handkerchief of bright 
lors for a turban. These 
people somehow never fail to 
e picturesque, 
iatever atti 
ide they take, 
ind they are 
rf at all 
self-conscious. 
(he groups on 
Sunday = give 


in interest to NDER THE MOSS 
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GOING TO CHURCH 


chureh-going—a lean white horse, with a 
man, his wife, and boy strung along its 
backbone, an aged darky and his wife seat 
ed in a cart, in stiff Sunday clothes and 
flaming colors, the wheels of the cart mak- 
ing all angles with the ground, and wab- 
bling and creaking along, the whole party 
as proud of its appearance as Julius Caesar 
in a triumph. 

[ drove on Sunday morning early from 
New Iberia to church at St. Martinsville. 
It was a lovely April morning. The way 
lay over fertile prairies, past fine cane plan- 
tations, with some irrigation, and fora dis 
tance along the pretty Teche, shaded by 
ereat live-oaks, and here and there a fine 
magnolia-tree; a country with few houses, 
and those mostly shanties, but a sunny, 
smiling land, loved of the birds. We 
passed on our left the Spanish Lake, < 
shallow, irregular body of water. My 
driver was an ex-Confederate soldier, 
whose tramp with a musket through Vir 
vinia had not greatly enlightened him as 
to what it was all about As to the Aca 
dians, however, he had a decided opin 
ion, and it was a poor one. They are no 
good. ‘You ask them a question, and 
they shrug their shoulders like a tarrapin 
—don’t know no more’n a dead alligator ; 


only language they ever have is ‘no’ and 
what ?” 

If St. Martinsville, once the seat 
fashion, retains anything of its past 
gance, its life has departed from it. 
has stopped growing anything but 
and yet it has not much of interest that is 
antique; it isa village of smal] white fram: 
houses, with three or four big gaunt brick 
structures, two stories and a half high 
with galleries, and here and _ there 
creole cottage, the stairs running up i 
side the galleries, over which roses climb 
in profusion. 

I went to breakfast at a French inn 
kept by Madame Castillo, a large red 
brick house on the banks of the Tech 
where the live-oaks cast shadows upon 
the silvery stream. It had, of course 
double gallery. Below, the waiting-room 
dining-room, and general assembly-room 


were paved with brick, and instead of 
door, Turkey-red curtains hung in the e1 


trance, and blowing aside, hospitably i 

vited the stranger within. The breakfast 
was neatly served, the house was secrupu 
lously clean, and the guest felt the influ 
ence of that personal hospitality which 

always so pleasing. Madame offered m: 
a seat in her pew in church, and meantim« 
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APPROACH TO THE 


a chair on the upper gallery, which open- 
ed from large square sleeping chambers. 
In that fresh morning I thought I never 
had seen a more sweet and peaceful place 
than this gallery. Close to it grew grace 
ful China-trees in full blossom and odor; 
up and down the Teche were charming 
views under the oaks; only the roofs of 
the town could be seen amid the foliage 
of China-trees; and there was an atmos 
phere of repose in all the scene. It was 
I felt that I should like 


to linger there a week 


Easter morning. 
in absolute forget- 
fulness of the world. French is the ordi 
nary language of the village. spoken more 
or less corruptly by all colors. 

The Catholie church, a large and ugly 
structure, stands on the plaza, which is 
not at all like a Spanish plaza, but a veri 


New England 


and shops on all sides 


table with stores 
New England, ex 
cept that the shops are open on Sunday. 


‘oreen,” 


In the church apse is a noted and not bad 
painting of St. Martin, and at the bottom 
of one aisle a vast bank of black stueco 


clouds, with the Virgin standing on them, 


JEFFERSON MANSION 


and the legend, ‘‘ Je suis Timmaculée con 

ception.” 
Country 

town 


people were pouring into 
for the Easter service and festivi 
more blacks than whites 


and 


ties on horse 
in rickety carriages, and the 
horses were hitched on either side of the 
chureh 


back 


Before service the square was 
full of lively young colored lads erack 
ing Easter-egos. Two meet and strike 
together the eggs in their hands, and the 
one oe breaks. <A tough 
The cus 
tom provokes a good deal of larking and 
merriment. 


loses whose eg 


shell is a valuable possession. 


While this is going on, the 


worshippers are making their way into 
the chureh through the throng, ladies 
in the neat glory of provincial dress, 
and high-stepping, saucy colored belles 
yellow and black, the blackest in 
most radiant apparel of violent pink and 
light blue, and now and then a society fa 


tha 
Lilt 


vorite in all the hues of the rainbow 
The centre pews of the chureh are re 
served for the whites, the seats of the 


side aisles for the negroes. When mass 
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south wind begins to blow. I 
think the south wind is the 
wind of memory and of long 
ing. I wonder if the gay spir 
its of the last generation ever 
return to the scenes of their 
revelry ? Will they come back 
to the theatre this Sunday 
night, and to the Grand Ball 

afterward? The admission to both 
is only twenty-five cents, including 
gombo filé. 
From New Iberia southward 
toward Vermilion Bay stretches 
a vast prairie; if it is not abso 
lutely flat, if it resembles the 
ocean, it is the ocean when 
its long swells have settled 
nearly toacalm. This prai 
rie would be monotonous 
were it not dotted with small 
round ponds, like hand-mirrors® 
A LOUISIANA PRAIRIE for the flitting birds and sailing 
clouds, were its expanse not 
spotte d with herds of cattle, seat 
tered or clustering like fishing-boats on a 
vith oeeasional excursions into the vesti 


ereen sea, were it not for a cabin here 
ule to dip the finger in the holy-water, and 


or perhaps say a prayer, are still winning 


ind losing eves on the green. 


egins, the church is crowded. The boys, 


there, a field of cane or cotton, a 
garden plot, and were tt not for the for 


ests which break the horizon line, and 
On the gallery at the inn itis alsoSun- send out dark capes into the verdant 
lay. Theair is full of odor. <A strong plains. On a gray day, or when storms 





Fit might 
under the sun 
of life 


refinement 


and fogs roll in from the Gulf 


be a recion, but 


LLoomMy 


nd in the spring it is full 


welcome. Besides 
hat a wide horizon 
rive, one is conscious here of the 
od of tl 
romantic adventure in a 


the 


neig 
bilities of 


horh 


ie sea, and of the possi 
coast 


intersected by bayous, and presence 


A RUIN ON BAYOU TECHE 


of novel forms of animal and vegetable 
life, and of a people with habits foreign 
and There 
sense of freedom and expansion. 


strange. is also a grate 
Soon, over the plain, is seen on the ho 
rizon, ten miles from New Iberia, the dai 
foliage on the island of Petite Anse 
Avery’sIsland. This unexpected upheay 
al from the marsh, bounded by the narro 
circling Petite Anse Bayou, rises into thi 
sky one hundred and eighty feet, and 


the effect in this flat expanse of a veritabl 


mountain, comparatively a surprise 


Pike’s Peak seen from the elevation 


Denver. Perhaps nowhere else would a 
hill of one hundred and eighty feet mak 
such an impression on the mind. Cross 
ing the bayou, where alligators sun them 


selves, and eye with affection the colored 
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and passing nearly r one desires of the ne 


neling at the bridge 
seway over the marsh, the firm  cessarie Tt iil A portion of tl sland 
he island is reached This island, Is devote cane plantation ¢ 
a sort of geological puzzle Has a is covered Wi 





























DOORWAY OF ST. MARTINSVILLE HOTEL. 


and on the lowlands and gentle slopes, 


very uneven surface, and is some two and 
It besides thickets of palmetto, are gigantic 


a half miles long by one mile broad. 


is a little kingdom in itself, capable of live-oaks, moss-draped trees monstrous in 


producing in its soil and adjacent waters girth, and towering into the sky with a 








TOWARD JEFFERSON'S HOUSE FROM AVERY’S ISLAND 
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HONORABLE.’ 


ist spread of branches. Scarcely any 


else will one see a nobler growth 
of these stately trees In 

famous salt-mine, unique in quality 
ind situation in the world. Here 
and put up the Tobasco pepper ; here, amid 
ields of clover and flowers, a large aplary 
flourishes. Stones of some value for or 


ere 


a depression Is 


Is grown 


nament are found. Indeed, 1 should not 
be surprised at anything turning up there, 
[ am told that good kaoline has been 
the 


the hospitable proprietors roses bloom in 


for 


discovered ; and about residences of 
abundance, the China-tree blossoms sweet 
ly,and the mocking-bird sings. 

But better than all these things I think 
I like the view the 
piazzas, and I like it best when the salt 
ay 


from broad cottage 


reeze is strong enough to sweep awa: 
the coast mosquitoes—a most undesirable 
variety. Ido not know another view of 
ts kind for extent and color comparable 
to that from this hill over the waters sea 
ward. The expanse of luxuriant grass, 
brown, golden, reddish, in patches, is in 
tersected by a net-work of bayous, which 
gleam like silver in the sun, or trail like 
a cloudy 
the 
line. 


fabulous serpents under 
The scene is limited only 
to 


is constantly changing, 


dark 
SKY. DY 


meet the Sky 


power of the eye 
Vast and level, it 


almost in motion with life; the long grass 


N LAND 


ind 


pass 


MASSES ones 


» masts ¢ 


he sun goes down. a red 


re in the Gulf mists, all the 


warm and ruddy, and the 


palist IS 


ters sparkle like Jewels; and at night 


under the great field of stars, marsh 
a sort of lurid 


In 


and at 


\ 


fires here ana the re five 


splendor to the scene the winter 


il 


of 


IS a temperate spot il] 


the vear it is blessed by 


orating sea breeze Those \\ 


enjoyed the charming social life and 


the unbounded hospitality of the fam 


ily who inhabit this island may envy 
them their paradisiacal home, but they 
would be able LO sé le ct none others so 


worthy to enjoy it 
It that Attakapas Ind 


ians are shy of this island, having a 


is said the 
legend that it was the scene of a great 


W hether 


this catastrophe has any connection 


catastrophe to their race 


with the upheaval of the salt mountain 
I do Many 
rent Ih 


not know. stories are cur 


this regard to the dis 


A little 


quarter of a century ago it was 


in region 


covery of this deposit over a 
unsus 
pected The presence of salt in the wa 
ter of 


in that place, and at the depth oO 


a small spring led somebody to dig 
f sixteen 
feet below the surface solid salt was struck 
In Stripping away the soil several relies 
of human workmanship came to light, 
among them stone implements and a wo 
ven basket, exactly such as the Attakapas 
make now. This basket,found at the depth 
of sixteen feet, lay upon the salt rock, and 
was 1n perfect preservation Half of 
in the Smithsonian 


{ 


It 
In 


ar 


be seen 


stitution. At the 
creat quantities of salt were taken from 


call NOW 


becinning of the w 
this mine for the use of the Confederacy 
But this supply was cut off by the Union 
ists, who at first sent vun-boats up the 
bayou within shelling distance, and at 
length occupied it with troops 

The ascertained area of the mine Is SeV 
depth of the deposit is un 


} 


eral acres: the 


know n 


The first shaft was sunk a hun 


dred feet below [ se venty 
feet fail Salt 
The De 
scending, the visitor enters vast cathedral 
the 


this a 


s to find any to the 


excavation is already large 


like chambers; sides are solid salt 
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ing with erystals; the floor is solid 
roof is solid salt, supported on 
left by the excavators, for 


When 


terior is lighted by dynamite the 


of salt, 


perhaps sixty feet square. 


is superbly weird and grotesque. 
ilt is blasted by dynamite, loaded 
ws which run on rails to the eleva 
isted, and distributed into the crush 
d from the crushers directly into 


igs for shipment. The crushers dif 


VIEW ON THE BAYOl 


fer in crushing capacity, some producing 
No bleach- 
ing or cleansing process is needed; the 
pure. 
blocks of it are sent to the Western plains 
for ‘Seattle licks.” 
ed by rail with 
Iberia. 

Across the marshes and bayous eight 
miles to the west from Petite Anse Island 
rises Orange Island, famous for its orange 
plantation, but Jefferson Island 
since it became the property and home of 
Joseph Jefferson. Not so high as Petite 
(nse, it is still conspicuous with its crown 
of dark From a high point on 
Petite Anse,through a lovely vista of trees, 
vith flowering cacti in the foreground, 
Jefferson’s house is a white spot in the 


fine and others coarse salt. 


is almost absolutely Large 


salt 


The mine is connect- 
the main line at New 


called 


forest. 


We reached it by a circuitous 
26 


landscape. 
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drive of twelve miles over the prairie, 
of the 
water, and continually diverted from our 


sometines in and gometimes out 


he 
thrift of the race, and of its independence, 


course by fences. It isa vrood sign of t 
that the colored people have taken up or 
bought little traets of thirty or forty acres, 


put up eabins, and new fences round their 


domains regardless of the travelling pub 


11c, 


to 


We zigzagged all about the country 


At 


get round these little enclosures. 


TECHE AT NEW IBERIA 


one place, w here the main road was bad, a 
thrifty Acadian had set up a toll of twen 
ty five cents for the privilege of passing 
through his premises. e scenery 


I was 
There 


were 
with 

and fleurs-de-lis, and hundreds of eattle 
feeding on the prairie or standing in the 


pastoral and pleasing. fre 


ponds, brilliant 


quent round lilies 


water, and generally of a dun-color, made 
always an agreeable picture. The monot 
ony was broken by lines of trees, by cape 
like woods stretching into the plain, and 
the horizon line was always fine. Great 
variety of birds enlivened the landscape, 
game birds abounding. the 
little to 
change its color, and is red and ecreen and 
blue, I believe of the oriole family, the 
papabotte, a favorite on New Orleans ta 
bles in the autumn, snipe, killdee, the 


There 
which 


was 


lively nonpareil, 


seems 
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cherooke snipe gr the meadow lark, and 
quantities of teal dueks in the ponds. 
These little ponds are called ** bull-holes.” 
The traveller is told that they are started 
in this watery soil by the pawing of bulls, 
and gradually enlarged as the cattle fre 
q 1ent them He rememvders that he has 
seen similar circular ponds in the North 
not made DY bulls. 

Mr. Jefferson’s residence—a pretty rose 
vine-covered cottage—is situated on the 
slope of the hill, overlooking a_ broad 
plain and a vast stretch of bayou coun- 
try. Along one side of his home en 

sure for a mile runs a superb hedge 
of Chickasaw roses. On the slope back of 
the house, and almost embracing it, is a 
magnificent grove of live-oaks, great gray 
stems, and the branches hung with heavy 
masses of moss, which swing in the wind 
like the pendent boughs of the willow, and 
with something of its sentimental and 
mournful suggestion. The recesses of this 
forest are cool and dark, but upon ascend- 
ing the hill, suddenly bursts upon the 
view under the trees a most lovely lake of 
clear blue water. This lake, which may 
be a mile long and half a mile broad, is 
ealled Lake Peigneur, from its fanciful 
resemblance, | believe, toa wool comber. 
The shores are wooded. On the island 
side the bank is precipitous; on the oppo- 
site shore amid the trees is a hunting-lodge, 
and I believe there are plantations on the 
north end, but it is in aspect altogether 
solitary and peaceful. But the island did 
not want life. The day was brilliant, with 
a deep blue sky and high-sailing fleecy 
clouds, and it seemed a sort of animal hol 
iday: squirrels chattered; cardinal-birds 
flashed through the green leaves; there 
flitted about the red-winged blackbird, blue 
jays, red-headed woodpeckers, thrushes, 
and occasionally a rain-crow crossed the 
scene; high overhead sailed the heavy 
buzzards, describing great aerial circles; 
and off in the still lake the ugly heads of 
alligators were toasting in the sun. 

It was very pleasant to sit on the wood- 
ed point, enlivened by all this animal ac- 
tivity, looking off upon the lake and the 
great expanse of marsh, over which came 
a refreshing breeze. There was great va- 
riety of forest trees. Besides the live- 
oaks,in one small area I noticed the water- 
oak, red-oak, pin-oak, the elm, the cypress, 
the hackberry, and the pecan tree. 

This point is a favorite rendezvous 
for the buzzards. Before I reached it I 


heard a tremendous whirring in ¢ 


and, lo! there upon the oaks we 
dreds and hundreds of buzzards 


one dead tree, vast, gaunt, and bk 
they had settled in black masses. 

[ came near,they rose and flew abo 
clamor and surprise, momentarily o 
ing the sunlight. With these unp 
birds consorted in unclean fellows] 
merous long-necked water-turkeys 
would have liked to introduce into 
of his melodramatic pictures this hi 
dead tree, extending its gray arms 
with these black scavengers. It 1m 
the blue sky and blue lake to prev: 
scene from being altogether uncan) 
remember still the harsh, croaking 
of the buzzards and the water-tu 
when they were disturbed, and thi 
ping of their funereal wings, and pr 
the alligators lying off in the lake 1 
it, for they grunted and bellowed 
sponse. But the birds sang merri 
wind blew softly; there was the rep 
of a far country undisturbed by man 
a silvery tone on the water and al 
landscape that refined the whole. 

If the Acadians can anywhere be sec 
the prosperity of their primitive simp 
ty, Lfaney it is in the parish of Vermi 
in the vicinity of Abbeville and on t 
Bayou Tigre. Here, among the intri 
bayous that are their highways and suy 
them with the poorer sort of fish, and th: 
fair meadows on which their cattle pas 
ture, and where they grow nearly every 
thing their simple habits require, they hay 
for over a century enjoyed a quiet ey 
ence, practically undisturbed by the ag 
tations of modern life, ignorant of its 
progress. History makes their departur 
from the comparatively bleak meadows of 
Grand Pré a cruel hardship, if a political 
necessity. But they made a very fortu 
nate exchange. Nowhere else on the con 
tinent could they so well have preserved 
their primitive habits, or found climat 
and soil so suited to their humor. Others 
have exhaustively set forth the history 
and idiosynerasies of this peculiar people; 
it isin my way only to tell what I saw on 
a spring day. 

To reach the heart of this abode of 
contented and perhaps wise ignorance we 
took boats early one morning at Petite 
Anse Island, while the dew was still heavy 
and the birds were at matins, and rowed 
down the Petite Anse Bayou. A stranger 
would surely be lost in these winding, 
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ng, interlacing streams. Evange 
| her lover might have passed each 
within hail across these 
party of a dozen people 


nknown 
s. The 


two row-boats. 


| 
ntlemen who knew the route, but 
rve of wisdom as to what 
and cut 
s an ancient ex-slave, now 
the 


wea 


otfs were naviga 


vho responded to 


‘* Honorable” —a 


iten and weather- 


irky, a redoubtable 
in, whose memory 
ed away beyond the 
nd played familiar 
it the person of Lafa 
vith 
been 


whom 
id on 
ible terms in 
eston, and 
lated his nar- 
es, to our re 
ot from the 
t from the 
some great sickness on the 
rom the Petite Anse 
d the Bayou, and 
through it 
in 


fresh 


we 
Carlin 


IS nee dless to 


at others our tortuous 
In the 
alt air, it 

Mullet 


n the classy stream, pt rhaps 


morning, 
was a voyage 
were jump 
irbed by the gar-fish, and alli- 

ws lazily slid from the reedy 

‘s into the ft our approach. 
the marsh was gay with flowers, vast 
hes of the blue fleur-de-lis intermin 


water a 


th the exquisite white spider-lily, 
an 


d wi 
ding in elusters on lone stalks: 
iyllis (paneratium), its pure half-disk 
ved with filaments. 

air was vocal with the notes of birds, 
e nonpareil and the meadow-lark, and 
all the handsome 


bird, 


delicate white 


conspicuous of 
it-tail 
ohted on 
vyed with his weight as he poured forth 
s song. Sometimes the bayou narrow- 
so that it was impossible to row with 


ST 


crackle, a black which 


the slender dead reeds that 


e oars, and poling was resorted to, and 
At such 
isses we saw only the banks with nod- 
ng flowers, and the reeds, with the black- 
the sky. Again 


current was swift and strong. 


irds singing, against 


e emerged into placid reaches overhung 


YY gigantic live-oaks and fringed with 


It was enchanting. But the 


cypress. 


way was not quite solitary. 


party oO 
Among them the bayou, their clothes being deposited on 


the banks, 


351 


Numerous 


lishing parties were encountered, boats on 
their way to the bay, and now and then a 


f stalwart men drawing a net in 


Occasionally a large schooner 


was seen, tied to the bank or slowly work- 


ing its way, and on one a whole family 
was domesticated. There is a good deal 
of queer life hidden in these bayous 


fter passing through a narrow artifi- 
cial canal we came into the Bayou Tigre, 
rreen 


of 


and landed for breakfast on a 


sward, with 
habitations in the distance, under spread 
al 


meadow land and signs 


ing live-oaks. Under one of the m« 
tractive of these trees, close to the stream, 
we did not spread our table-cloth and 
shawls, because a large moccason snake 
was seen to clide under the roots, and we 


did not know but that his modesty w 
he 


IS 


as 


assumed, and might join the break 
fast party. It 
never attack any one who has kept all the 


said that these snakes 
ten commandments from his youth up. 
Cardinal-birds made the wood gay for us 
while we breakfasted, and we might have 
added plenty of partridges to our menu 
if we had been armed. 
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COTTON 


Resuming our voyage, we presently en 
tered the inhabited part of 
among cultivated fields, and 
first call on the Thibodeaux. 
been 


the bayou, 
made our 
They had 
and Andonia came 
down to the landing to weleome us, and 
with a formal, pretty led the 
to the house. Does the reader hap 
pen to remember, say in New England, 
say fifty years ago, the sweetest maiden 
lady in the village, prim, staid, full of 
kindness, the proportions of the figure 
never quite developed, with a row of small 
corkscrew curls 


expecting us, 
courtesy 
way 


her fore- 
head, and all the juices of life that might 
have overflowed the 
into the sweetness of 
Yes; a little timid and 
appealing, and yet trustful, and in a secant, 
quaint gown ? 


about serene 
into 
withered 
her wistful faee ? 


life of others 
somehow 


Well, Andonia was never 
married, and she had such curls, and a 
high-waisted gown, and a kerchief folded 
across her breast. And when she spoke, 
it was in the language of France as it is 
rendered in Acadia. 

The house, like all in this region, stands 
upon blocks of wood, is in appearance a 
frame house, but the walls between tim 
bers are of concrete mixed with moss, and 


MAGAZINE. 


PLANTATION ON THE TECHE. 


the same inside as out. It had no glass 
the windows, which were closed with sol 
id shutters. Upon the rough walls wer 
hung sacred pictures and other crude) 
colored prints. The furniture was r 
and apparently home-made, and the whol 
interior was as painfully neat as a Dute 
parlor. Even the beams overhead and 
ceiling had been scrubbed. Andonia show 
ed us with a blush of pride her neat litt 
sleeping-room, with its souvenirs of atfe: 
tion, and perhaps some of the dried flow 
ers of a possible romance, and the ladies 
admired the finely woven white counter 
pane on the bed. 
ter was a large, handsome woman, smil 
ing and prosperous. 


Andonia’s married sis 


There were children 
and I think a baby about, besides Mr 
Thibodeaux. Nothing could exceed th 
Andonia 
showed us how they card, weave, and spin 
the cotton out of which their blankets and 
the jean for their clothing are made. The 

use the old-fashioned hand-eards, spin on 
a little wheel with a foot treadle, have th 
most primitive warping bars, and weave 
most laboriously on a rude loom. But 
the cloth they make will wear forever, 
and the colors they use are all fast. It is 


kindly manner of these people. 
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eat pleasure, we might almost say 
to encounter such honest work in 
times. The Acadians grow a yel- 
‘-nankeen sort of cotton, which with- 
woven into a 
some yellow stuff. When de 
{| Andonia slipped into the door 


ls 


equiring any dye 
we 
and returned with a rose for each 
L fancied she was loath to have 
and that the visit was an event in 
ionotony of her single life. 
Embarking again on the placid stream, 
noved along through a land of peace. 
houses of the Acadians are scattered 
neg the bayou at considerable distances 
The voyager seems to be in an un 
pied country, when suddenly the turn 
ie stream shows him a farm-house, 
little 
a schooner moored at the bank, 
it and 


ve of trees. 


1 its landing-wharf, boats, and 
Laps 
| behind cultivated fields a 
In the blossoming time 
the year, when the birds are most ae 


At a bend 


the bayou, where a tree sent its hori 


these scenes are idy llie. 


tal trunk half across it, we made our 
xt eall,at the house of Mr. Vallet, a 


urge frame house,and evidently the abode 


i.man of means. The house was ceil 
| outside and inside with native woods. 
\s usual in this region,the premises were 
it as orderly as those about some North 
‘no farm-houses, but the interior of the 
ouse was spotlessly clean, and in its pol 
ish and barrenness of ornament and of ap 
pliances of comfort suggested a Brittany 
home, while its openness and the broad 
veranda spoke of a genial climate. Our 
ill here was brief, for a sick man, very 
ill, they said, lay in the front room—a 
stranger who had overtaken with 
fever, and was being cared for by these 


been 


kind-hearted people. 

Other calls were made—this visiting by 
boat recalls Venice—but the end of our 
voyage was the plantation of Simonette 
Le Blane, a sturdy old man, a sort of pa- 
triarch in this region, the centre of a very 
large family of sons,daughters,and grand- 
children. The residence, a rambling story- 


and-a-half house, grown by accretions as 
more room was needed, calls for no com- 
It was all very plain, and contain- 
ed no books, nor any adornments except 
some family photographs, the poor work 
But in front, on 
the bayou, Mr. Le Blane had erected a 
grand ball-room, which gave an air of dis- 


This hall, which 


ment. 


of a travelling artist. 


tinction to the place. 


mon refreshment) 
gayety 
the 


a 
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had benches along the wall, and at one 
end a high dais for the fiddlers, and a lit 


tle counter where the gombo file (the com 


is served, had an air of 
by reason of engravings cut from 
papers, and shown 


Here 


illustrated was 


With some neighborhood 


pride. 


dance s take place once in two WeeKS, and 


Easter 


id 


Sunday night, to which we were urgently 


oral ball was to come off on 
ny ited to come. 

Simonette Le Blane with several of his 
had midnight 
expedition to Vermilion Bay, where they 


sons returned at from an 
had been camping for a couple of weeks, 
W orking the 


schooner through the bayou at night had 


fishing and taking oysters. 


been fatiguing, and then there was supper, 
all 


talked over, so that it was four o’clock be 


and the news of the fortnight to be 
fore the house was at rest, but neither the 
hale old man nor his stalwart sons seem 
the for the adventure. Such 
trips are not uncommon, for these people 


ed worse 
seem to have leisure for enjoyment, and 
vith the 
pleasures of fishing and lazy navigation. 


vary the toil of the plantation 


But to the women and the home-stayers 
this was evidently an event. The men 
had been to the outer world, and brought 
back with them the gossip of the bayous 
and the simple incidents of the camping 
life on the coast. ‘* There was a great deal 
to talk over that had happened in a fort- 
night,” said Simonette—he and one of his 

sons spoke English. Ido not imagine that 

the talk was about polities, or any of the 

events that seem important in other por 

tions of the United States, only the faintest 

echoes of which ever reach this secluded 
place. This is a purely domestic and pa 

triarchal community, where there are no 
books to bring in agitating doubts, and 
few newspapers to disquiet the nerves. 
The only matter of politics broached was 
in regard to an appropriation by Congress 
to improve a cut-off between two bayous. 
So far as I could learn, the most intelligent 
of these people had no other interest in or 
concern about the government. There is 
a neighborhood school where English is 
taught, but no church nearer than Abbe- 
I should not de- 
scribe the population as fanatically reli- 


ville, six miles away. 


gious, nor a church-going one except on 
special days. But by all accounts it is 
moral, orderly, sociable, fond of dancing, 
thrifty, and conservative. 

The Acadians are fond of their homes. 
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It is not the fashion for the young people 


to go away to better their condition. 


ever been as far 
from home as New Orleans: 


Kew young men have 
they marry 
the home 


Mr. Le Blane has a colony of his 


voung, and settle down near 


stead. 


1 


descendants about him, within hail from 


his door. It must be large, and his race 
must be prolific, judging by the number 
gathered at the 
peep at the 
strangers. They took small interest in 
the war, and it 
them. 


of small children who 


homestead to have a sly 
for 
earried away 
many of their young men, but I am told 
they did not make very good soldiers, not 
because they were not stalwart and brave, 
but they intolerably 
homesick that they deserted whenever 
they had a chance. 


had few attractions 


The conscription 


because were so 

The men whom we 
were most of them fine athletic fel- 
lows, with dark, 
some of the children were very pret- 
ty, but the women usually showed the ef- 
fects of and toil, and had the 
common plainness of French peasants. 


Saw 
honest, sun - browned 


face S* 
isolation 


They are a self-supporting community, 
raise their own cotton, corn, and sugar, 
and for the most part manufacture their 
own clothes and articles of household use. 
Some of the jeans, striped with 
blue, indigo-dyed, made into garments for 


cotton 


men and women, and the blankets, plain 
yellow (from the native nankeen cotton), 
curiously clouded, are very pretty and 
serviceable. Further than that their hab- 
its of living are simple, and their ways 
primitive, I saw few eccentricities. The 
peculiarity of this community is in its 
freedom from all the hurry and worry 
and information of our modern life. I 
have read that the gallants train their lit- 
tle horses to prance and curvet and rear 
and fidget about, and that these are called 


se 


courtin’ horses,” and are used when a 
voung man goes courting, to impress his 
mistress with his manly horsemanship. 
I have seen these horses perform under 
the saddle, but I was not so fortunate as 
to see any courting going on. 

In their given as well as their family 
names these people are classical and pecul- 
iar. I heard, of men, the names L’Odias, 
Peigneur, Nioias, Elias, Homére, Lemaire, 
and of women, Emilite, Segoura, Antoi- 
nette, Clarise, Elia. 

We were very hospitably entertained 


cups of black coffee were handed 
and later a drink of syrup and 
which some of the party sipped 
Befon 
ner we walked up to the bridge o 
bayou on the road leading to Ab 
where there is a little cluster of ho 


sickly smile of enjoyment. 


small country store, and a close 
shop—the owner of which had pu 
shutters and gone to a more un] 
region. Here isa fine erove of oaks 
from the bridge we had in view a 
sweep of prairie, with trees, single ; 
which with the wi 
silvery stream a very pleasing pi 
We sat down to a the 

waiting on the table—of gombo filé, | 


oysters, eggs, sweet potatoes (the de 


masses, made 


dinner 


saccharine, sticky sort), with sy rup ou 
a bottle served in little saucers, and a 
ward black coffee. We were sinc 
welcome to whatever the house conta 
and when we departed the whole fam 
and indeed all the neighborhood, acco 
panied us to our boats, and we went a 
down the stream with a chorus of adi 
and good wishes. 

We were watching for a 
the Thibodeaux. 
were 


hail fi 
The doors and shutt 
closed, and the mansion 
blank and forgetful. But as we can 
opposite the landing, there stood An 
nia, faithful, waving her handkercliet 
Ah me! 

We went home gayly and more swit 
ly, current and tide with us, though a lit 
tle pensive, perhaps, with too much plea 
sure and the sunset effects on the wid 
marshes through which we voyaged. Cat 
tle wander at will over these marshes, and 
are often stalled and lost. We saw som 
pitiful sights. The cattle venturing too 
near the boggy edge to drink become in 
extricably involved. We passed an ox 
sunken to his back, and dead, a cow fran 
tically struggling in the mire, almost ex 
hausted, and a cow and ealf, the mothe 
dead, the calf moaning beside her. Ona 
cattle lookout near by sat three black buz 
zards surveying the prospect with hungry 
eyes. 

When we landed and climbed the hill, 
and from the rose-embowered veranda 
looked back over the strange land we had 
sailed through,away to Bayou Tigre, wher 
the red sun was setting, we felt that we 
had been in a country that is not of this 


seemed 


=. ee 


by the Le Blanes. On our arrival tiny world. 


ee 


ll I ae 





LOVE'S GOING, 
SESTINE 
BY CHARLES W. COLEMAN, JUD 


OVE lies a-sleeping: maiden, softly si 
Lest he should waken; pluck tl i 
A-brushinge ‘gainst his cheek, her glowing heart 
Ope’d to the sun’s hot kisses—foolish thing 
To list the tale oft told! but summer goes, 


And all the roses’ petals fall apart 


Love lies a-sleeping: let the curtains part 
So that the breeze may lightly to him sing 
A lullaby—the changeful breeze that goes 
A-whisp’ring through the grass, where’er it 


Where’er it listeth bound, a wilful thing, 


Low murmuring sweets from an inconstant heart 


Love lies a-sleeping: press the pulsing heart 
That beats against thy bosom; stand apart 

And stay thine eager breath, lest anything 
Should mar his rest—the songs that lovers’ sing, 
The tale the butterfly tells to the rose, 


The low wind to the grass, and onward goes. 


Love lies a-sleeping: ah, how swiftly goes 
The sweet delusion he hath taught thy heart, 
Fair maiden, pressing to thy breast the rose 
Whose sun-kiss’d petals sadly fall apart 
With thy quick breath! That rhyme wouldst hear him sing 


Which yesterday seem'd such a foolish thing 


Love lies a-sleeping: nay, for such a thing 


Break not his slumber. See how sweetly goes 
That smile across his lips, that will not sing 

For very wilfulness. Love hath no heart! 

If he should wake, those red-ripe lips would part 


In laughter low to see this ravish’d rose. 


Love lies a sleeping: so the full-blown rose 
Falls to the earth a dead unpitied thing; 
The grasses ‘neath the breeze deep-sighing part 
And sway; and as thy warm breath comes and goes 
In motion with the red tides of thy heart, 


The song is hush’d which Love was wont to sing. 


Love lies a-sleeping: thus in dreams he goes; 
Strive not to waken him, but tell thy heart, 


‘*Love lies a-sleeping, and he may not sing.” 
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BY 


I 
1)” you know, Mr. Arundel,” Katie 


Mortlock said, gently, drawing a 
circle with her parasol, as she spoke, upon 
the gravel-path, ‘‘I somehow fancy that 
if—if it were not for your great misfor 
tune, you would be a wonderful artist 
too, just like your father.” 

Leonard Arundel sighed a very quiet 
sigh, and leant back on the garden seat 
with his sightless eyes turned plaintively 
upon tlie place where Katie sat, with that 
peculiar restless motion so common among 
the blind 
Miss Mortlock,” he answered, in a low 
voice—'' | very often fancy so my self. It 


‘IT often fancy so myself, 


was a terrible blow to my father, you 
know, when I lost my sight. I was the 
only boy—the only child—and he had 
quite made up his mind from the day I 
was born that I was some day to be a 
great painter, just as he is. When this 
cataract first came on he very nearly 
broke his heart over it, and though he 
has loved me dearly my whole life long 
ever since, all the better, perhaps, for my 
very affliction, I’m sure he has never quite 
recovered from the terrible shock of that 
lasting disappointment. It was the dream 
of his life that he would train me up un- 
der his own eye to be a great painter.” 

‘* How old were you when it happen- 
ed ?” Katie asked, sympathetically. Then 
she feared she was doing wrong, and she 
added, hurriedly, *‘I hope I don’t distress 
you; I hope you don’t mind talking 
about it?” 

Leonard smiled. ‘‘To you—no, Miss 
Mortlock. Never to those who can feel 
with one as you can. I was five years 
old when my sight first began to grow dim; 
and even then I had just begun to take 
my earliest lessons in drawing from my 
father. I can remember still the exact 
picture; I can call it up as vividly as ever 
before my mind’s eye, with all the forms 
and colors of the whole scene precisely as 
Isawthem. My father, in his brown vel- 
vet coat and studio cap, holding the pen- 
cil for me to show me how to do it; my 
dear mother, leaning over with her sweet 
chestnut hair and blue eyes; myself, in 
my dark blue sailor suit, trying to copy 
the sheep that he had drawn for me, and 
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so delighted in my childish fas] 
having made it something like t 
ginal drawing. It stands out st 

vividest and clearest among m: 
stock of mental pictures.” 

Then you can recall what si 
like, Mr. Arundel? You haven't 
gether forgotten forms and colors 

‘Forgotten them! Oh no, indee 
that’s just why I say I faney I might 
been an artist. I remember every 
exactly as I saw it. More than that 
Mortlock, as I sit before the fire on a 
ter’s evening even now I can often fe 
Ves, and see too—the glow upon my 


through the veil that covers them: and in 
that glow Lean paint—oh! the most beau 
tiful and glorious pictures that eve ‘e 
imagined—pictures that I’m sure would by 


admired and loved if only I had the po 
er to reproduce them on canvas. I've di 
scribed to my father sometimes the pic 


tures that I see, and he tells me they 


are 


really true designs in composition 


Ald 
color and perspective.” 

‘*But can you rightly remember forms 
do you think, Mr. Arundel? You know 
you were so very little when you lost 
your sight, and perhaps your memory 
may be deceiving you.” 

The blind man smiled a quiet smile, and 
raised his delicate right forefinger dainti 
ly like a pencil in the air. Then groping 
fora moment with his other hand,he held 
up before him the magazine that lay upon 
the seat by Katie’s side. ‘‘ Look here,” 
he said, and began moving his forefinger 
up and down lightly over the cover, with 
the true grace and freedom of a born at 
tistic touch. ‘‘ What shall I draw you? 
A horse trotting? Very well, then. Fol 
low my finger, and see if I remember.” 
And in a moment that natural pencil had 
traced out airily on the blank surface, in 
invisible lines, what Katie felt to be, as 
she followed its swift curves, the exact 
attitude of head and neck and feet and 
haunches-in a well-bred trotter. She 
could not help giving a little ery of in 
stinetive surprise and admiration at the 
deft rapidity and certainty of the execu 
tion. 

The blind man felt and heard her as 
only blind men can interpret the unseen 
feelings of those who stand by, and his 
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jushed for a moment proudly with 
Then, the 


away alt 


and pleasure. next sec- 
faded 
eek grew painfully white instead, 
“are 
outline. 


ie eolor once, and 


S ahed and murmured: 
nothing. A 


recollection of a 


ho 
The 
horse that I 

But if I had 
eves to see with, what sketches and 


mere 
sh 


t really seen for ages. 


pictures | should be able to draw 
. ean feel things with my hand, 


then picture them to myself 


I have, I suppose, the artist's gift 
Yet what is that, after 
beside 


le rnal vision. 
Miss Mortlock, 
orking out these ideas in bodily form 


the real power 


the living eanvas? There's no man 
elpless to express his art as the blind 
vho feels himself a painter by na 
Beethoven was deaf; yet even after 
could no longer hear himself play, his 
to the 
But the blind man has 
Let him have built up 
is brain the loveliest picture that ever 


er ear sufficed him compose 
ifonia Erotica. 
such 


power. 


s conceived, he can never transfer it 
shape and color to paper or to canvas. 
He can only dream of it, and wish it were 
rwise.” 
There was a slight pause, and then Ka 
stifling a sigh, said, timidly, ‘‘ But is 
ere no hope that you will ever recover 
uur eyesight, Mr. Arundel ?” 
Leonard bent and 
s\ked at her as intently as if he could see 


forward his neck 
her. In his heart he was reading every 


tonation of her tremulous voice, and 
very rustle of the dress that rose and fell 
He knew that 
she was touched, profoundly touched: he 


as trying to discover whether it was 


imseen upon her bosom, 


erely pity, or some deeper and intenser 
feeling. 

He waited a second to reassure himself. 
heard breath 
for a brief moment, and he knew 


Then he Katie’s checked 
iwain 
in his heart that during that moment 
vere it but for the passing time--Katie’s 
heart had gone forth toward him. He 
had long waited for it, and now he knew 
it. Young man and maiden read one an- 
other’s purpose at such moments by some 
strange clairvoyance, none the less potent 
n blind eyes than in the perfect vision. 
‘*Miss Mortlock,” he said, in that gen- 
tly serious tone which at once introduces 
a solemn subject, ‘‘ there is—a faint hope, 
but still some hope. Till that hope had 
been tried, and succeeded, I did not mean 


to speak to you about 
Lo 
l cannot help it 


about what I 
But 
Forgive 
forgive me if lam wronging you 


now to say L cannot 


roing 


help it 


you, 
me, 
Katie’s heart fluttered violent ly . but she 
answered as well as she was able I shall 
be glad to hear anything you have to tell 
about yourself, Mr. Arundel.” 
Miss Mortlock thank 
Ve ry well, then, in three weeks Lam 


me about 
‘Thank you, 

you 

going to Paris to be operated upon by the 


Milliot. 


ard, who advised us to take this step,thinks 


famous Dr Sir Benjamin Pritch 


it just possible barely possible that the 


operation might sueceed in restoring my 
That is all—all about that mat 
The chance is slight, but still there 


And I thought, Miss 
I thought that if that operation 


evésight 
ter. 
is a chance for me 
Mortlock 
should by any possibility prove success 
ful, | would venture to ask you whether 

oh, Katie, Katie, Katie!—whether you 
could love nme ; 

He knew he might venture upon call 
ing her Katie, for he felt that 
her bosom was heaving harder than ever, 


somehow 


and that the tears were trickling slowly 
down her cheeks. 

She let them fall quietly for a moment 
or two, while he stood there waiting for 
an answer, and trying to clasp her hand 
When he found it, 
him to take it, unresisting, and then went 


in his. she allowed 
on crying silently as if her heart would 
burst. 

By-and-by Leonard began to wonder 
why she didn’t ‘* Katie,” he 
whispered, ‘‘if you can’t tell me you will 
love me, will you press my hand, just 


answer, 


ever so little ?” 

But Katie didn’t press it. On the con- 
trary, she let it drop softly on his lap, and 
went on crying as bitterly as ever. 

Then Leonard began to understand that 
she had some good reason for withhold 
ing her answer. ‘‘ Perhaps, Katie,” he 
murmured, in a low voice, * 
ken We comparatively 
new friends, and perhaps I have been too 
hasty. 


| have Spo 
too soon. are 
Perhaps before giving me an an 
swer you would like to know a little more 
about me.” 

Katie tried to check her sobs for a mo 
ment. ‘‘No. Mr. Arundel,” she answer- 
ed, firmly. ‘‘If I were to know you for 
years and years, I couldn't respect and 
admire you more than I do this very mo- 
ment.” 


He drew himself back with a little cry 
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! admire!” he 
‘“Ah, ves: that 
I see—IL see. 


I thought | thought it was some 


of 
ed, 
Miss Mortlock. 


stood 


pain. ‘* Respect repeat- 


is enough, 


} 
sadly 


I misunder- 


thing more, when in reality 1t was only 


womanly sympathy and pity.’ 

“No 
You don’t understand me. 
I Sa\ , You don't 


Arundel, I 


not that, believe me. 
Oh, what shall 
Mr 
that 


no; not that, 


understand me. 


for Heaven's sake, 


wish, 


you hadn’t spoken to me of this until 


until after the operation you have just 
been telling me about.” 
he said again. 
You wouldn't 
You would 
whether or 
not I shall recover my eyesight. That's 
But in his 


voice as he spoke there was a pathetic un 


Leonard sighed. ‘* Lsee,” 


“That is quite natural. 
care to be a blind man’s wife. 
rather wait until you know 


quite natural—quite natural.” 
dercurrent of pained surprise, as though 
he had expected something nobler and 
more generous from her. 

Katie Mortlock started with horror, for 
his tone and his words had stung her to 
‘**Mr. Arundel,” 


her pride fighting hard against her maid 


the quick. she eried, 
you quite misinterpret my 
It’s not that—it’s not that 
don’t think so cruelly of me!—it’s just the 
Oh, Mr. Arundel, Mr. Arundel, 
[dare not say it. I love 

I love you too well by 


enly reserve, °° 
meaning. oh, 
opposite. 
[dare not say il 
love 


you—] you; 


far ever to marry you.” 
frightened at her 


her face in her 


Then, alarme d and 


own temerity, she buried 
hands and burst out sobbing. 

Leonard Arundel put out his hand soft 
ly toward away 
‘* Katie,” he said 
‘** Katie, my own darling, my love, my 
Explain 


took one arm 


her, and 


with acaressing gesture. 


] 


sweetheart, tell me what it is. 


tome. Idon’t understand you.” 

Katie looked at him tenderly through 
her blinding tears. ‘*Oh, Mr. Arundel,” 
she cried, ‘I wish you hadn't told me. If 
you had been going to be always blind, I 
could have loved you dearly; but if you’re 
going to recover your sight, though I may 
love you just the same as before, you 
won't love me—you will never love me.” 

“Why not? Why not? Tell me, my 
darling. What on earth can ever come 
between us?” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Arundel, I can’t tell you; I 
can’t bear to tell you. You like me now 
because I can talk with you and sympa- 
thize with you. But you have never seen 
me. If you were going to be always blind, 
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you would love me still, perhaps 

I should always do my best to ma 
happy. 
your sight, and see me, you woul 
Kor Im 
I'm not even pretty; 
Arundel 


ing; and nobody who sees me—1 


But if you were ever to 
me any longer. not be 
I’m quite p 
quite plain and ordina 
me—ever for a moment falls in 
me.” 

There was a second’s pause aga 
then Leonard said, solemnly: ** k 
love you. Whether I recover n 
or not, I shall always love you. W) 
er you are beautiful or plain to ot 
care not a pin; to me you are and a 
will be beautiful, utterly be: 
Your 


sweet and gentle; your hand is so 


wutif 
ny heart’s darling. voice 

and soft and delicate; your words 

tender and kind and sympathetic 
darling, my darling, I shall love y« 
Will Will 
take me ?” 

Katie could fight no longer against 


ever. you take me? 


own heart. Bending down her ey 
though he could see her), she answ 
softly, ‘If you still love me when 
see me, I will marry you; and if yo 
er can see me at all, I will marry y 
but if you see me and cannot love 1 
you must still be free, for this is no pro 
ise between us, but only an agreement 
Leonard seized her hand, this time by 
instinct, as though he saw it; 
of the moment had actually exalted 
transformed even 
‘*Thank Heaven, Katie,” he cried, *‘tl 
[ asked you before I have to undergo this 
operation; for now I know that you'r 


the passi 


his bodily powers 


t 


not afraid or ashamed to be a blind man’s 
wife. Katie, Katie, Katie, I loy 
you forever.” 


shall 


II. 

Before Leonard started for 
met Katie to bid her farewell at 
ther’s house till his fate should be decided 
forever, and he should know whether or 
not he was to be always blind. 

‘* Katie,” he said, when he had risen to 
leave, and she was guiding him tenderly 


Paris he 
her fa 


** just 


toward the drawing-room door, 
once, before I go, let me feel your face, 
darling, that I may know you again at 
once if ever by chance I come back able 
to see you.” 

Katie held up her face trustfully to his, 
and answered, timidly, ‘‘If you wish 
Leonard.” 
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blind man passed his hand rapidly 
er upturned features, not rudely, 

touching them lightly with the 
tittle 
“Why, 


you told me you weren t 


his fingers, as if he were reading 


sed letters. Then he gave a 
start of visible pleasure 
he said, ** 
il. You're wrong,darling: 
thal 


[ ean feel that vour features are 


my in 


much at once; wrong 


L me 


it and regular, just like the face of 


ek marble nymph in my father’s 


Whether you think so yourself 


I know, Katie, 1 know you are 
i 


i 
sighed, and only answered in a 
* Oh no, Leonard-—oh 
W hat 
[t is too much to expect from any 
1 that she should tell her lover ex 


o1ee, no: vou 


iistaken could she 


more 


es 
vhy and how she is not beautiful 


Leonard went to Paris, and there 
tted to his operation. 
next fortnight was a long period 
pense and anxiety both for him and 
itie 
mard Arundel, sitting in his room at 
otel in the Rue Chateaubriand, with 
ther always by his side, was waiting 
usly till the bandages were removed 
1 his eves, and he knew the truth, for 
| or for evil. Should he ever see the 
Should he become a 


again ¢ ever 


painter? Should he ever look upon 
tie’s face, and learn it, and love it ? 
Katie Mortlock, in the quiet house by 
river at Richmond, was waiting with 
‘art to know whether Leon 
's operation would or would not turn 
suecessful. How often in her own 
room, distracted between those conflicting 


roubled he 


s and hopes, she sat down with her 
between her hands and had a good 
over it! For she could hardly even 
ng herself to hope that Leonard should 
ecover his eyesight. At times she wish- 
ed with all her heart, silently to herself, 
it this horrid operation had never been 
iought of. For it was Leonard the blind 
man that she had really fallen in love 
th—his gentleness, his helplessness, his 
mging and aspiration after that unat 
iimable artistic gift that nature had so 
cruelly both granted him and denied him. 
\nd, worse still, it was Leonard the blind 
man who had fallen in love with her; it 
was her voice, her hand, her speech, her 
sympathy, that had first attracted him; 
could he still remain in love with her 


; 
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her? Katie had 


never had any other lover, but her love 


} ] : 
when he actually saw 


for Leonard had grown up rapidly and 
instinctively within her, and if it were to 


be taken away from her now, she felt as 


if the whole light of the universe would 


fade away lessly forever. Perhaps, 


hope 


though, the operation wouldn't be sue 


cessful Oh! how she hated herself for 


the thought! and yet it brought her some 


littlecomfort. If Leonard remained blind, 
she said to herself, she would really mar 
his nurse 


ry him, and cherish him, and be 


and guide and comforter; but if he recov 

ered his sight, she would say to him, brave 

ly, ‘‘ Leonard, Leonard, it is all over.” 
And yet, even if he 


not still 


saw her, might he 
ove ner ? 
So 


the 


operation, she bathed her red eves in cold 


thinking, 


on the very day of 
water, and went down, as well as she was 
able, to dinner. 

Harry was talking to her father about 


] { 


some girl of their acquaintance, as young 
men sometimes will talk, saying that she 
made herself so absurd, with her airs and 
graces thing like 
that 
take any notice of her! 

‘* But, after all, Harry,’ 


in, with a half-glanee sideways at Katie, 


a little coggle-eved 
as if anybody was ever likely to 
‘his mother put 


‘she’s a very rood, nice, true-hearted 


girl. Men don’t look only at beauty, you 
know, in their choice of a wife: they look 
also at sympathy, and fitness, and mental 
qualities.” 

Harry smiled, and then took a eritical 
sip at his claret. ‘* You dear old mother,” 


all 


you 


Katie's feel- 
understand .a@ 
A woman 


he said, unconscious of 


ings, ** women never 


man’s ideas upon that matter. 
fall in love with a man, of 


can course, 


whether he’s handsome or whether he’s 
ugly ; 
hardly enter into the question at al! with 


it doesn’t matter a pin to her; looks 


women; but men are quite different. They 
demand, first of all, that a girl should be 
that, and 
good; one may begin to inquire after 
But if she 
isn’t, she may have all the virtues and all 
the talents under the sun, and f[ tell you 
No 
body’s likely ever to take the slightest no- 
tice of her.” 
What a coarse, brutal way of putting 


vood-lookine. If she’s well 


ward into her other qualities. 


she’s hopelessly out of the running. 


things one’s brothers always have, really! 
Poor little Katie! 
out crying on the spot; and all the more 


She could have burst 
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because she felt in her own heart that 
Harry, with all his roughness, had put his 
finger upon a true distinction of feeling 
between men and women. Yes, for a 
man to be plain is at worst a slight mis 
fortune: for a woman to be plain is a 
positive crime 

She bit her lip hard, and said nothing. 

Harry didn’t mean to be unkind. His 
remark was only thoughtless and _ ill- 
timed. But it went through her exactly 
like a dagger, for all that. In her own 
heart she said to herself, proudly, ** W hat- 
ever comes of it, I shall not marry Leon 
ard if he recovers his eyesight.” 

At that moment the servant brought in 
a telegram from Paris, and handed it 
without a word to Katie. It was from 
Leonard’s father. She tore it open and 
glanced at it in a perfect agony of hope 
and terror. ‘‘ Operation apparently quite 
successful. Milliot very sanguine of re- 
sult. Must wait a fortnight before re- 
moving bandages.” 

Katie read it, burst into tears, and hur 
ried away madly from the table to her 
own bedroom. 

‘Poor child!” her father said, taking 
up and reading the telegram. ‘* The good 
news has been too much for her. I hope 
she won't be disappointed after all.” 

But the mother said nothing. She read 
her daughter’s heart better, with a wo- 
man’s instinct. She knew that Katie's 
tears were not wholly tears of joy, but part- 
ly tears of suspense and terror. 

II. 

The fortnight wore away slowly, and 
on the very night before the bandages 
were removed from Leonard’s eyes he 
was sitting with his father in their little 
salon, during blind-man’s holiday, when 
the servant came in to light the gas, and 
as the flame leaped and flickered fiercely 
for a moment on being turned up, Leon- 
ard’s face grew suddenly pale, and he ut- 
tered a little ery of surprise and astonish- 
ment. 

His father bent over toward him anx- 
iously and affectionately. ‘‘ Leonard,” 
he cried, trembling between fear and joy- 
ful anticipation, ‘‘*my boy, my boy, what 
wit?’ 

‘Father, father, through all these band- 
ages I felt the light jump up visibly that 
moment when he lighted it.” 

Next day the bandages were removed, 
and for a second or two the suspense and 





4s 


excitement were absolutely insupp: 
Then Leonard fell back almost fai; 
joy. ‘‘Suecessful!” he cried 


ful! successful! I can see quite 


His father seized his hand, tr 
for ten minutes neither of them sp 
other word to one another. 

But before another half-hour Ly 
had sent his father out to despat 


telegrams, one of them home, thi 
to Katie. 


As soon as he was in a fit conditi 
be moved he was taken back again t 
home in London. 

It was nearly another month befo 
was allowed to see Katie. The ban 
were only removed for a short tim 
day, in order to accustom him grad 
to the light, and he did not wish to 
her himself until his eyes were well! used 
to their recovered freedom. 

At last the day for the first face-to-face 
meeting arrived, and Leonard walked 
round with his father to Katie’s house 

They left Katie in the drawing-room 
alone, and Leonard went up there by him 
self to see her. Yes, to see her: for the 
first time in his life really to see her. 

When he entered, Katie was sitting, al] 
tremulous, upon the sofa, and she rose to 
ereet him, not as usual with a timid kiss 
but with an outstretched hand, as if she 
searcely dared to approach him. 

Leonard looked at her keenly as he took 
her hand and raised it instinctively to his 
quivering lips. He understood in a mo 
ment now why Katie had told him she 
was not beautiful. 

Her features he would have recognized 
anywhere. That inner eye of the artist 
of which he had spoken to her had en- 
abled him at once to grasp her face almost 
as if he had actually seen it. Point by 
point it was exactly what he had pictured 
it to himself—a clear-cut, recular, deli 
cate profile, faultless as a model from 
forehead to chin. But above it all, utter- 
ly destroying the natural beauty of an al 
most perfect face, rose (what his hands 
alone would never have told him) a rich 
mass of bright red hair—not auburn, not 
golden, not even russet, but bright, fiery 
red—there was no use denying it—simply 
red of the reddest. To any third person 
it might have seemed ridiculous to think 
about it; but to those two, there face to 
face, it was anything but ridiculous, it was 
really tragic. 

Leonard Arundel stood and looked at 
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one second in a fierce whirl of 
It would be absurd to 


feelings. 
iat he was disappointed 
To his artistic nature,none 


deeply 
inted. 
s artistic for his long blindness,such 
ypointment was indeed a serious 
But that was not the thought just 
ippermost in his mind: the thing he 
iost anxious about in that supreme 
nt was the 


Katie perceived his disappointment? 


momentous question, 


ved her truly and deeply, and he 
d not for the world have betrayed to 
any passing sien of face or action 
first instantaneous shock of discov 
And yet, could he have concealed 
Women are so quick at reading emo 
ind Katie was sure to have been on 
ookout for every shade of meaning 
s changeful features as he first ap 
ied -her. His heart was too full of 
led fears and hopes to find utterance 
rds. He could only murmur soft- 
Katie, Katie.” 
And She looked him straight 
ie face, as Who would know the worst, 
he 
itched the unconscious play of 


Katie ? 


yn the moment entered, and she 
those 
eautiful features and those dark brown 
es then for the first time revealed to her 
hout the veil that had so long hidden 
n. But what she thought, or felt, or 
uined, lies too deep for the shallow 
ilpel of verbal analysis. What she did 
is to take his hand falteringly, and to 
out, with a breaking heart, ‘* Leonard 
Mr. Arundel-—Leonard 
ible! It is all over 
Leonard caught her in his arms as she 
back upon the sofa, half fainting, and 
‘ried to her passionately, with the ring of 
rue affection in every tone of his voice: 
Katie, Katie, my darling, what do you 
ean? What talking about? 
ively, surely this is the happiest end and 


oh, this is too 
it is all over!” 


are you 
outcome of ail our wishes.” 

She sobbed for a minute or two, and 
trembling. ‘‘ Mr. 
Arundel,” she cried, ‘‘it is all over. I 
can never marry you. If you had been 
blind still, 1 would have given up my life 
to tend you and help you; but now—now 


then rose, pale and 


it is impossible, quite impossible.” 

‘* Katie, Katie,” he burst 
stood with the door-handie in her hand, 
half lingering, ‘‘for Heaven's sake wait 
Don’t go away 
Let me 


out. she 


as 


awhile, wait and hear me. 
Listen to me—listen to me. 
tell you how deeply I love you.” 
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‘* Never, Mr. 


firmly. 


Arundel,” she answered, 


‘* Never, never It is all over 


It might have been, but it can never be 
[ can’t bear it 
And without another word 
she rushed from the 


now. Good-by vood-by. 
any longer.” 
room, and left him 


there alone and miserable. 
lV 

That afternoon Leonard Arundel went 
down musingly by himself to his father’s 
studio, and taking up a box of chalks and 
a sheet of cartridge-paper, almost as if by 
accident, began idly to draw something 
by way of alleviation from his unspoken 
wretchedness 

He had never before tried to draw any 
thing since he recovered his sight, for Dr. 
Milliot had him not to be too 


urged in 


ic studies. 


great a haste to begin his artist 
B 
\ 


years of wasted time, to be a great paint 


it he always meant, even after so many 


er; and now he took the chalks in his 
a child, not like a 
not like a learner, but like a grown man, 
true 


and beautiful forms at a minute’s bidding 


hand, not like rustic, 


with the innate power to produce 


During all those years of blindness the 
born artistic faculty within him had been 
developing, though he knew no way to 
give it shape; and when at last he took 
up the box of chalks to try his ’prentice 
hand upon his first drawing, it was with 
no knowledge or art, to be sure, but with 
the instinctive untaught ability of the 
born artist. 

Holding the chalk firmly and lightly 
between his delicate fingers, he began to 
draw a few lines almost at random upon 
the blank sheet of cartridge-paper before 
him, searcely knowing himself that the 
he gradually 
shaping themselves into the definite form 
of Katie Mortlock’s features. 
he worked away, the vague purpose grew 


lines wus drawing were 


Slowly, as 


clearer and clearer before his mind; and 
presently he found himself quite con 
sciously endeavoring to call up Katie’s 
face, as it had stamped itself indelibly 
upon his eye in those few short minutes of 
that morning's interview. Looking hard 
at the paper, and exercising once more to 
his 


up 


the full that long-practised power of 
blind days—the of building 
afresh a mental picture once beheld 
recognized in a moment that he really 
possessed a singular faculty, shared with 
him by Millet and a few other great art 
ists, the faculty of beholding a person 


power 
he 
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once, and then painting the features and 
expression from memory with as much 
minuteness of touch and detail as though 
the living model were actually before 
him. The mental image seemed to be 
projected by some internal camera upon 
the sheet of cartridge-paper, and from it 

ew in delicate monochrome the face 
and bust of Katie Mortlock. 

For a couple of hours he worked away, 
touching and retouching with artistic 
diligence; and when he had finished the 
portrait to his own satisfaction he drew 
back a little and gazed at it critically. 
So far as technical methods are concern 
ed it was, of course, to some extent, the 
mere rough sketch of an unlearned be- 
ginner; but an artistic eye could have de- 
tected in it at once the innate faculty of 
the true painter. Nor was it wanting, ei 
ther, in a certain maturity and profundity 
of its own: during all those years of long 
sightlessness Leonard Arundel’s inherit- 
ed powers had been unconsciously devel- 
oping within him by organie growth. It 
is ascommon error, indeed, to attribute 
far too much importance to the effects of 
deliberate teaching and practice, far too 
little to the natural ripening and evolu- 
tion of the innate faculties. So when 
Leonard Arundel sat down to sketch from 
memory Katie’s face, he did it, not like a 
boy of five, not like an untaught rustic, 
but like a grown man of high inborn ar- 
tistic potentialities. Glancing carefully 
and critically, then, at his own work, he 
saw in a moment that it was really good. 

But another thing he also saw that 
gave him, as he looked, a fresh start of 
wonder and astonishment. The chalk 
drawing represented Katie’s face and 
head exactly, but it represented them in 
a single tone of subdued color. The red 
hair was gone, and its effect lost: nothing 
came out in the completed picture but the 
real beauty of Katie’s clear-cut and finely 
chiselled features. Gazing at it again and 
again, Leonard fell deeply in love afresh 
with his own handiwork. ‘‘It’s Katie,” 
he said to himself, eagerly; ‘‘ it’s certain- 
ly Katie; and yet it’s something more 
beautiful too. If only Katie could look 
exactly as I have made her, how the na- 
tive delicacy of her face would come out 
and show itself! And yet I don’t want 
her changed either: I would have her 
just what she was when I first fell in love 
with her and had never seen her. But 
all that I have put in that picture is real- 


ly in Katie’s face, if one could on 
really there, vet somehow hidden. 

Then a sudden idea seized him 
do it up in paper,” he thought to | 
‘‘and send it to her; and with it | 
a little note to ask her whet 
thinks I carried away her pict 
graven well upon my heart. Dy 
girl! she won't listen to me for t} 
ment; but by-and-by she’s sure to 
round when she sees how truly 
votedly I love her.” : 

So he folded it up and put it in 
and sent it round with a little not 
of a lover’s passionate nothings B 
strangely do innate arts differ fron 
learning that, though he had wroug 
picture by the light of nature witho 
least diffidence or trouble, wielding 
chalk freely in his hand as if hi 
been born to it, he couldn’t write his 
ter on a sheet of common note-paper 
was still obliged to use, as of old, the 
curved frame that blind people writ 
and even at times to shut his eyes, 
the sight of the movements he was m 
ing should distract his attention from | 
familiar sequence of muscular action. 

V. 

Katie received and admired the pictur 
and saw at a glance that Leonard 
destined to become one of the greatest 
English painters. What a terrible thi 
to think that such a man as that migh 
have gone on through life bereft of 
eyesight; and what a mercy that the op 
ation was quite successful! And yet 
Poor Katie! she sighed to herself. It 
too disloyal, too unkind, too wicked. Sh 
felt she ought to be tortured for even 
thinking it. But if Leonard had still been 
blind— Hush, hush; how ean one eye! 
be so horribly unnatural ? 

And how pretty he had made her look 
too! How wonderfully he had remem 
bered the merest details of her face, see: 
but for a moment; and how much he had 
flattered it in his hasty portrait! ‘Ii 
only I looked like that, now—” thought 
Katie. ‘‘ But there!—what’s the use of 
wishing? It’s all over, and there’s no 
good in thinking any longer about it.” 

So a few weeks rolled by, and Kati 
could hardly be prevailed upon even to 
see Leonard. She spoke very little about 
him, even to her mother; but she sat a 
great deal in her own room, and when 
she came down to dinner her eyes were 
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ly red and swollen. Leonard 
o her again and again, and once or 
but 
int move her from her fixed reso- 


iw her alone for an hour or so; 
It’s very good of you,” she said 


d over again, *‘ very chivalrous, 


nerous, very honorable, to wish to 
ne in spite of everything; 


rd—Mr. Arundel, I 


uu want to do it 


but, 
mean—I know 
out of pure stead 
S and constancy of heart, beea ise 
on’t refuse, when have 

girl you fell in love with when 
ere blind. 


you seen 
Oh, Leonard, you said 
ere glad you had asked me before 
eration, for then you knew I wasn’t 
ed to be a blind man’s wife; | wish 
ven, for my part, you hadn't Spo 
yvord about it to me till afterward, 
en [should have known, what I can 
know now—whether, when you 
en me, you could really love me, or 
ier it and 
on your part fighting against your 
nelination.” 


was merely honor con- 


Katie,” Leonard eried, ‘* my own dar- 


Katie, what more on earth can I say 
» to prove to you that I really love 
Oh, Katie, if you won't 

et us wait for another month; and 
ou still see that I am determined to 
vy you, and you only, won't you take 
then 


have me 


won't you believe me ?” 
\ month is too soon,” Katie answer- 
her own heart. 
Make it a year, Leonard. If at a year’s 
you still love me, you still want to 
ry me, and I feel sure of it, why, then, 
yard, then [ll take you.” 


fighting still against 


VI. 

Long before the year was out Katie be- 
in to suffer from anxiety. Every day 
1 all day long she was asking herself 
verishly and tremulously, ‘‘ Does he re- 
love me for my very self, or does 
only want to prove his honor and his 
ierosity ?” At last, as women will do, 
worried herself into a real fever, and 
en for six days together she hung be- 
een life and death in a doubtful crisis, 
nost given up for lost, but never quite 
nking, though in a continuous delirium. 
\l the time she talked about one thing 

ly, and that was Leonard. 
‘Tf ever she gets better,” Leonard cried 
to her father and mother, in an agony of 
ispense, ‘‘ we must all unite to make her 
marry me at once, come what may, with- 
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out any further strain her 


wrought affections.” 


upon over 


Day after day the fever hung about her, 
and by the doctor's orders Leonard 
never even 


was 
allowed to see her, lest the ex- 
citement should just turn the delicate scale 
and death in which she was 
Then 


little, 


between life 
hovering she began slowly to 
the still 
thought it advisable to keep Leonard from 
her. But 
was able to read 


had all 


there must be no more delay. 


mend a though doctor 


he wrote to her daily, as soon 


as she his letters; and 


they * Dearest, 
Wemustn’t 
As 


| enough to get about 


but one burden: 
dream of waiting till the year is out. 
soon as you are wel 
again, we must marry immediately.” 
Katie pressed the letters over and over 
again to her bosom, and began at last to 
whisper to herself, ‘‘ I do believe he loves 
me; he really loves me.” 

At last, after three weeks’ separation, 
Katie was pronounced sufficiently recov 
ered to come down-stairs again, and Leon 
writ 
ten feebly in pencil, telling him that now, 
if he liked, he might once more come to 
* But, the 
note went on, ‘‘ you will find me much 


ard received a little note from her, 


see her. dearest Leonard,” 
changed after the fever; and you mustn't 
be surprised if I don’t look exactly as I 
did when yeu last saw me.” 

Leonard smiled to himself at the naiveté 
of the little note; but he felt pleased and 
flattered at the frank way in which she 
now wrote to him as ‘‘ dearest Leonard,” 
without even the faint pretence of wo 
manly apology. he 
‘*She'll mar- 


She sees that, after all, it is 


‘*She has given in,” 
said to himself, delighted. 
ry me now. 


herself I love, and not merely the memory 
of her past kindness.” 

So he put on his hat blithely enough, 
and went down to Richmond to the Mort- 
locks’ to see Katie. 


into the 
drawing-room he started visibly at the 
that him. A cirl, 
somewhat slighter and thinner than the 
old Katie 


half rose to greet 


The moment he was ushered 


sight met beautiful 
he had seen before her illness, 
him from the sofa in 
the corner. Before he knew exactly what 
it could be that had happened to her 
meanwhile, he took in the general effect 
in a very vague and indefinite fashion, 
and somehow felt that a lovely woman, 
with something of Louis 
Quinze marquise, was standing before 
him. It was Katie, undeniably Katie, but 


the air of a 
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ever so much transfigured, softened, and 
idealized. There were the same clear- 
cut, graceful features as ever; the same 
penetrating hazel eyes; the same dainty 
pink and white complexion; but there was 
something altered that gave her face at 
once an indefinable charm and delicacy 
of contour. She seemed to have risen 
somehow in the scale of beauty; to be not 
only prettier but more womanly and more 
distinguished than before. She had a 
certain strange, high-born, old-fashioned 
air about her now, as of the great la- 
dies whose features Leonard had already 
learnt to recognize on the canvas of Sir 
Joshua, of Romney, and of Gainsborough. 
Was it only the simple long robe of pale 
blue, made plain and full in the waistless 
bodice? was it the pretty collar of coffee 
colored lace, that dimly recalled the state- 
ly beauties of the Georgian era? or was it 
the way her hair was dressed, high above 
her forehead, in 

Why, there! Leonard Arundel started 
back in surprise. How on earth had he 
failed to note it immediately ? Her hair 
was snow-white: the fever had changed it. 

Yes, snow-white, as if she had been 
eighty; and yet that change, which would 
have made many women lose a great part 
of their first girlish beauty, had made 
Katie Mortlock ten times more beautiful 
and tender-looking than she had ever 
been before. The natural exquisiteness 
and grace of her features, long obscured 
by that one disfiguring blemish, came out 
now in all their true daintiness of curve 
and chiselling. In one night she had been 
transformed as if by magic from a plain 
girl into the loveliest and most graceful 
woman Leonard Arundel had ever yet be- 
held or dreamt of. . A certain indeserib- 
able presence floated around her; a cer- 
tain pervading air as of a beautiful high- 
born lady breathed at once from all her 


features. To say the truth, it |] 
ways been there, in the profound 
ments of the face, as Leonard ky: 

overshadowed and half obliterated 
strange perversity of nature in a 
accident of mere externals. 

It took Leonard but three seco: 
see and interpret to himself all t} 
meanwhile he stood before her in a 
er’s rapture of surprise and delig 
the revelation of her new-found bea 

Katie had no need to ask him w 
thought of the change. She could 
it in his face a thousand times more ¢ 
ly than she had read that one faint do 
ful shadow or suspicion of a disappo 
ment the very first day he had ever }y 
held her. 

She held out her arms, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she uttered the o: 
word, ‘‘ Leonard!” 

He clasped her to his bosom in a lo 
hard embrace, and only eried, ‘'T! 
Katie, Katie, you have made up yo 
mind at last, my darling, to make me hap 
py forever.” ~ 

Katie pressed his hand silently, and let 
the quick tears of joy fall unreproyved 
from her drooping eyelids. 


In Leonard Arundel’s great picture, 
which attracted so much attention at this 
year’s Academy, ‘‘ Georgiana, Duchess of! 
Devonshire, at the Westminster Elec 
tion,” the beautiful central figure of 
duchess, in her pale blue dress and poy 
dered hair, stooping to pat the head of t! 
cobbler’s daughter, is understood to 
taken from the artist’s wife, who sat as 
his model for this his first important ef 
fort. The picture is a very striking one 
indeed, and it owes no small part of its 
surprising charm to the extraordinary 
delicacy and gracefulness of that tende1 
and beautiful central figure. 


1 


Lil¢ 


SONG. 
3Y RONALD C. MACFIE. 


LAS! alas! eheu! 
i That the sky is only blue, 
To gather from the grass 
Tne rain and dew! 


Alas, that eyes are fair, 

That tears may gather there, 
Mists, and the breath of sighs, 
From the marsh of care! 


Alas! alas! eheu! 

That we meet but to bid adieu, 
That the sands in Time’s ancient 
Are so swift and few! 


Alas! alas! eheu! 

That the heart is only true 

To gather, where false feet pass, 
The thorn and rue! 
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was and is wholly different. 


taly the 
case She 
could not compete with England in naval 
power, and would not wish to if she could, 
for she is without an ocean empire to pre- 

But Italy has European neigh- 
and when she began to build these 


serve, 


bors. 


Italias and Lepantos she had 
bor one power, France, which hax 


ly persisted for years in building 
armor-clads, neither strongly 
nor swift, nor very powerfully 
and I am not at all sure that. t 
navy as France then had, a few « 
fast and very powerfully armed s 
as Italy built was not an excellen 
And not against an attack from 
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turning upward. But for t 
purposes of the Italian government, as | 
conjecture them, the Italia class of ships 
large as they are, have probably been 
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pregnable belts and interior torpedo 
fence is understood by so very few. 


bottom 


The Italian government, having con 
pleted the Italia, are now pressing fo 
ward with four other equally large ships 
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of over 13,000 tons each) of similar type, The manner in which the towe 
and with three others of 11,000 tons. Cu- guns of the /talia type are arrai 
riously enough, they keep with these shown in section and in plan ii 


imone their “war vessels of the first 9 and10, which are taken for conve 
class’ not only the Palestro and Prin- from the works of Mr. King and 
cipe Amedeo. of about 6000 tons. launch Brassey, and were prepared, | 

from official drawings. The ene 
Fig. 11 is from a drawing by De Ma 

In respect of unarmored vessels 

dition to a large number of old and 
small craft, Italy possesses some fast 
ern war ships of the second and 
classes which are deserving of m 


In the first place, she has eight ste: 





sels ranging from 2500 tons to 3600 t 
which Lloyds deseribe as ** deck-pro 
ed cruisers,” with a total absence of 
justification, I think, excepting that 
er people have doubtless done so bet 


Fic. 9.-——SecTion OF THE “ Trata.”’ +) * 
huem., 


There certainly are people who, 
ed in 1871-2, but also the Roma, a wood- business or other purposes, 


would 

en vessel of 5370 tons, launched twenty anything a ‘* protective deck,” but 

years ago, and some four or five iron these eight vessels should be 
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launched more than twenty vears ago. I * Lloyd’s Universal Register falls into a 
is more notable error in respect ol the Speed of t 
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Italian first class, which alone deserve 
notice 
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from the category of unarmored vessels, 
and constitute a class to themselves, is 
more than I can imagine even the slight- 
est reason or justification for. I do not 
know of any modern naval gun whatey 

er which will not penetrate an inch steel 
plate when presented to it as it is present 

ed in the curving down decks of these ves 

sels. It appears to me to be trifling with 
serious matters to endeavor to lead naval 
authorities, naval officers, and seamen to 
imagine that these vessels, and similar 
ones wherever they are to be found, have 
any pretensions to be regarded as ‘* pro- 
tected.” 

But, as the unarmored vessels which 
they are, they are notable for high speed, 
three of them being of 15 knots, and the 
other five of 17 knots. One of these 
17-knot vessels is the Giovanni Bau- 
sen, built by Sir William Armstrong 
and Co., at Neweastle-on-Tyne, which 
so closely resembles the Chilian  ves- 
sel Esmeralda that the engraving of the 
latter vessel (Fig. 12) may be taken to 
illustrate the general character of both. 
The breadth (42 feet) is the same in both, 
and so is the draught of water (184 feet), 
but the Bausen is a few feet longer than 
the other. The armament is almost pre 
cisely the same, being two guns of about 
25 tons, mounted one forward and one 
aft, and six of 4 tons. I have chosen 
the Esmeralda for the illustration of 
both vessels, because (by the favor of 
Sir William Armstrong and Co.) I am 
in possession of an instantaneous photo- 
graph of her at full speed, from which the 
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-THE 


‘* ESMERALDA.” 





engraving has been made. This is 
interesting, because it exhibits what 
few readers are likely to have seen, 
what most will be glad to see, viz 
form which is taken by the perman 
waves that accompany such a ship wl 
steaming at the full speed of 17 knots in 
comparatively still water. The eng 
ing also well represents the position of 
the bow and stern guns. 


The 15-knot vessels of Italy are named 
Gioja, Amerigo Vespucci, Savoia, and 
Colombo, of which the Amerigo Vespucci 
is illustrated from a drawing by De Ma 
tino in Fig. 13; and those of 17 knots, bi 
sides the Bausen, are the Htna, Vesuvio, 
Stromboli, and Fieramosca. All the last 
named vessels carry the same armament as 
the Bausen; the others an armament of 
4-ton gunsonly. The Italian government 
also possess (built or building) eight other 
vessels exceeding or reaching 15 knots in 
speed, of which two are built of wood, 
and the remainder of iron or steel. They 
have likewise of fast torpedo craft a 
2000-ton vessel of 19 knots building, to 
carry six 6-inch guns and nine 6-pound 
ers; four others, of 20 knots, to carry ma 
chine guns, viz., the Tripoli and Goito 
of 741 tons, and the Folgore and Saetta 
of 317 tons. They also propose to build 
in 1886-7 six others, of 741 tons and 20 
knots, two of which are to be named Mon 
zambano and Montebello. They have 
thirty-four complete and twenty-eight in 
complete first-class torpedo boats of over 
100 feet in length, and twenty-one second 
class, already built, of less than 100 feet 
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Of late the German government has 
been very active in promoting commercial 
ship-building and ocean enterprise, but it 
has been very slack in the development 
of its imperial navy, and for this reason 
the Russian navy next claims our notice. 
Russia, with the continent of Europe inter- 
posed between its northern and its south- 
ern ports, is compelled to divide its naval 
strength into two, concentrating one part 
upon the Baltic and the other upon the 
Black Sea; and both these divisions of its 
navy are under restrictions which ap- 
proach pretty nearly to the conditions of 
blockades. With winter comes on the na- 
tural blockade of Cronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg on the Baltic, and this sometimes 
lasts so long that I have myself seen the 
first merchant vessel of the year approach 
Cronstadt on the 29th of May, or within a 
very few weeks of midsummer. In the 
south, Sebastopol and Nikolaiev are un- 
der the permanent domination of the 
Bosporus forts and fleets, and of Euro- 
pean treaties which are stronger’ still. 
The disasters of the war of 1854 and the 
political engagements which ensued have 
also borne heavily upon the naval spirit 
of Russia, and it says much for the great- 
ness of that country that it is again, in 
spite of all these hinderances, raising its 
navy into a position of European impor- 
tance. 

Considering the Black Sea fleet first, 
the entire interest excited by its armor- 
clads centres in- the three new 16-knot 
ships there under construction, of which 
two, the Catherine IJ. and the Chesma, 
are already launched, the Sinope being as 
yet unlaunched. These three ships are 
belted throughout with 18-inch armor, and 
are each armed with six guns of 40 tons 
and seven of 4tons. These guns are fought 
en barbette in towers plated with armor 
14 inches thick. The Universal Register 
and the French Carnet agree in assigning 
to the Catherine II. a length of 320 feet 
and a tonnage of 10,000, and to the other 
two ships a length of 314 feet and a ton 
nage of about 8600. They also agree in 
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describing the horse-power of ea 
three ships as 9000 indieated, and 
as 16 knots. The Admiralty Ret 
viously quoted gives them a sj: 
knots, and equal tonnages of 10,§ 
I am unable to give the tonnag: 
ly, but I know that the tonnage o) 
intended for these ships was 999 
am in possession of the details of 
responding weights. The discrepa 
to steam-power and speed are mat 
great moment. I believe that b 
Universal Register and the Frei 
net are wrong in associating a p 
only 9000 horses with a speed of 16 
the 15 knots given by the Admiralty 
the speed expected with 9000 ind 
horse-power; but this power is to | 
tained with natural draught, whil 
forced draught the power is to be inc? 
to 11,400, and the speed increased 
knots. The formidable character of 
ships needs no comment, although | « 


not regard them as nearly equivalent to 
or as well designed as the somewhat larg 
Nile and Trafalgar of the British nay 
The only other Black Sea armored vessels 
are the slow and small but somewhat pow 
erful circular ships Novgorod and Vici 
Admiral Popoff, of which the latter is 
surrounded by 18-inch armor, and carries 
two guns of 40 tons. <A torpedo vessel of 
600 tons, 3500 horse-power, and 20 knots 
speed is being built at Nikolaiey. 

The Baltic fleet of Russia contains but 
one finished iron-clad of much impor 
tance, the Peter the Great, of 9340 tons 
and 14 knots speed, carrying four guns of 
40 tons; and one ship, the Emperor Alex 
ander IT., of 8400 tons, now under con 
struction at Cronstadt, and another of like 
size being laid down at St. Petersburg 
No interest attaches to the Pojarsky, tl 
four Admirals, and several other old 
weak, and slow armor-clads of the Baltic 
fleet. This fleet comprises, however, eis 
belted cruisers (five built and three bu 
ing), of which five (two of them complet 
and three under construction) are impo! 
tant. These are as follows: 





—— ms panewnk oS Armor Principal Guns 
Viadimir Monomach ... 5DSOO TFOOO 15.4 7-inch fof 9 tons 
Dmitry Donskoi... 5800 7000 16.25 "-ineh. | *3 “ 29 
Admiral Nachimoff ; 7780 8000 16 10-inch 8 9 
Alexander Nevsky ..... 7572 8000 16 10-inch. 8 9 
Emperor Nicholas .... 8000 8D00 16 10-ineh 2“ 40 


* According to the Universal Register; but only two of 9 tons (besides smaller ones), according to Admit 
Return to Parliament.—E. J. R 
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fast armored cruisers of the ly adverted In order to let tl 
are the Rynda and Vitiaz, of see under what slight pretexts 
power, and 15 knots ple are prepared to regard ships a 
et named, build ful iron-clads, | give the engra 
much larger and 15 and 16, which represent the S 


t t 


steel torpedo side view and in plan, these 


e Ilyin, of { to steam 20 being taken from Captain J. F. 


guns, 1s be nenfels’s Das Schivimmende Flot 
another, ol 7 140 tons, but terial der Seemdchte. The shac 


HALF-DECK OF THE * SACHSEN.” 


vam 20 knots, is being built at Glas- tion in the middle exhibits the ext: 
ind a third, of like size, but of 17 this ship’s armor; the long white 
at St. Petersburg. The torpedo are left todepend upon walls of cork 
the Russian navy are given in’ which are very poor—nay, almost in 
Parliamentary Return as below navy—defences against the effects o 
plosive shells. 
In observing the limitation of the 


ok Sea Torrrpo Boats 
COMPLETED 
r 100 feet in length. mor in this and similar ships on 
we te took ka kav tempted to ask, Why stop there ? why 
rep AND Btrpine, Shorten the armor up, say to twent 
rv 100 feet in length. thirty feet of length, and make it a 
re thick, and then enter her in the list of 
iron-clads as a vessel with an armor thiree 
Russia has also a volunteer fleet con- feet thick? Deck- plating, according to 
r of ten vessels of no great fightine such constructors, is ample for the pro 
value; a Siberian flotilla comprising nine tection of engines and boilers and every 
gun-boats and other small craft; a Cas- thing else which is below water. 





~Sipk ELevaTION OF THE “SacHsEn.” 


pian flotilla of seven small vessels; and The remaining three ships of this class 
an Aral flotilla of still less moment. are the Baiern, the Baden, and the Wii) 

In the German armored navy four cita- temberg. The engraving Fig. 17, of th 
del vessels figure as having the heaviest Sachsen, represents their general appeai 
(16-inch) armor. but these are of thatobjec- ance. Their dimensions and other par 
tionable Sachsen type to which I previous- _ ticulars will be given presently in Table F, 
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but it will be observed from Figs. 15 and type as the Monarch, but of 
16 that the armament is arranged in a smaller dimensions. These 
forward battery and ina midship battery, Preussen, the Friedrich der G 
giving right-ahead tire with four guns,a the Grosser Kurfiirst.”* H 
stern fire with two, and beam fire with goes on to say (what I do 
three stand), ** Their armor at the 
The largest iron-clad of the German 6 inches thicker, while at the tu 
navy is the Konig Wilhelm, of 9750 tons, 2 inches less, than that of the 


Fig. 18.—Har-peck PLAN OF THE “ KAtsEr.” 


which steams at 143 knots. She is also Now, as Lord Brassey elsewher 
the most thickly armor-plated (armor, 12. (page 326), ‘‘the Monarch is prot 
inches); but having been launched eight- with 8-inch armor,” and (page 


99 
oe 


3 
een years ago, her guns, although numer- ing of the Prewssen, says, ‘‘th 


© § 
ous, are only of 14 tons weight. I de- plates at the water-line are 9} i: 
signed this ship for his Majesty the late thick, below the water 74 inches 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Aziz, but before above the water 8} inches,” it is obvious 
she was much advanced in construction that there cannot be the difference of 6 
she was purchased by the Prussian gov- inches which his first-quoted statement 
ernment, and passed from under my care. alleges. There doubtless was a dil 
A few years later I designed the Kaiser ence of an inch, or possibly two inch 
and Deutschland for the Prussian gov- in so far as a few of the armor plates 
ernment; and these vessels, built on the concerned, but not more, and how 
Thames, and launched in 1874, although this difference extended is very doubt 
2000 tons smaller than the Wilhelm, seeing that nowadays if the constructo: 





steamed but one-fourth of a knot less (143 of a ship thickens but two or three plates 
knots). They carry 10-inch armor and on each side of his ship, he feels entitled 
10-ton guns. These ships are represented to speak of her as being armored with 
in Figs. 18 and 19. The principal ships plates of the maximum thickness, and to 
built in Germany are the Preussen and mislead mankind accordingly. Nor is 
the Friedrich der Grosse, which, al- this surprising, when we see in the latest 
though designed by the German Admi- Return to the British Parliament. ships 
ralty constructors, are but reproductions like the British Collingwood class, tli 
on a less scale, and with some variations, French Brennus class, and the German 
of the British turret ship Monarch, de- Sachsen class gravely included in thi 
signed by myself. Lord Brassey (in The lists of ‘‘armored vessels.” 

British Navy, page 22) says: ‘‘In the We may now detail the particulars of 
mean time Germany had constructed ha Cmca Martie Wak sou into Ot I 
three turret ships of precisely the same stone by the Aénig Wilhelm, and foundered.—E. J. R 








Fig. 19.—Sipe ELevation oF THE “ Kalser.” 








THE NAVIE 


in iron-clads, leaving out the 


veak and weakly armed Ship of 


tous and 12 knots speed, and all tion of 


mored craft 


the above German ships are com 


and have been for a long time, with 
eption of the Oldenburg, which was 
inched until 1884. The Baden was 
ed in 1880; the Wiir 
gq in 1878; all the rest earlier—the 
ich Karl and Kronprinz nearly 
Germany appears to 


Baiern and 


years ago. 
iron-clad, large or small, under 
iction at It 
forth detail her small ar- 
vun vessels; suffice it that 
is one iron turret ship, the Arminz 


present. is unneces 


oO set in 
to say 
1560 tons, with 74-inch armor, but 

y carrying four 9-ton guns, and steam- 
10 to 11 knots, and eleven iron vessels 
‘eet draught of water, 1090 tons dis 
ement, 700 horse power, 9 knots speed, 
s-inch armor, each carrying one 12- 
These were all built 
LS76 


cun of 37 tons. 
launched 
They are named af- 


Bremen, and between 
1880 inclusive. 
such agreeable creatures as basilisks, 
odiles, salamanders, ete., 
owing to their small speed would 


SCOrplons, 


ably prove of less aggressive habits 


their names imply. They would 


ertheless be very useful in defending 


coasts and harbors. 


GERMAN UNARMORED 


N i“ ment 
ime, : m 

Bismarck 2850 
Moltke 
Stosch 


2850 
Zao 


2800 


Prinz Adall 3860 
Leipzig....... 5860 
Charlotte 3310 
Gneisenau .... 2810 


German 


OF THE CONTINENT 


The abstention for the present of the 


vernment from the construe 


vO 


armored ships must not be taken 


that they prefer the fast un 


armored cruiser as a type of war ships, for 


they have no such cruiser built, and are 


building but three of very high speed, and 
one of 16 knots. The particulars of these 


are as follows: 


4504) 8000 


1800 8000 


3360 


2000 5400 


The Admiralty Return makes no men 
tion of the last vessel, as she is but a de 
spatch vessel, but she is mentioned and 
particularized in the Universal Register 
It is to be further observed that the first 
two vessels on this list are each to have 
for the protection of the 
engines, boilers, ete., fact in 
duced the Admiralty officers to designate 
as they do their 


a 83-inch deck, 
which has 
them protected ships,” 
own ships of this really unprotected type, 
and they have not the 
French cruisers Tage and Cécile 


as designated 
The German navy comprises a few mod 
ern and fast frigates, some of which have 


honored with illustrious names, as 


from the following list 


been 

will be een 

FRIGATES 
Spee 
Kr 

YHOO 

2500 


2500 


2500 
4800 
4800 
S000 


8000 
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There are also some modern corvettes 
in this navy, which may be classed in point 


of speed with the above frigates; they are 


these 
GERMAN UNARM 
Dis ut 
Name | 
. H 
\ 2 ) 
\ i 2 ) 
( i 2160 
M 160 
Olga 2160 
~ lt ~%160 
| i 2000 
I is I hi ippears to me to be in ¢ 
The ¢ et gives their speed as 14 knots, and the Adn 
t t s E.J.R 


} 
| 


There are about a dozen other smaller 
and slower gun vessels and gun-boats in 
the German navy, but they need not be 
considered here. As to sea-going torpedo 
vessels, the German government took the 
lead in the production of this type of ship, 
and had the Ziethen launched at Blackwall 
as a despatch vessel ten years ago, for a 
torpedo armament, and with a speed of 16 
knots—an example of naval enterprise 
worth remembering to the eredit of Ger- 
many. The Bletz and Pfeil, of 50 per 
cent. larger tonnage, have since been pro- 
duced in Germany, but only with a speed 
about equal to the Ziethen’s. Two tor- 
pedo gun vessels of 855 tons, and nearly 
2000 horse-power, and 15 knots speed 
(of which vessels the Admiralty Return 
makes no mention), were launched at 
Bremen in 1884. The following is the 
Admiralty statement as to German tor- 
pedo ‘* boats”: Completed, 58 (48 over 100 
feet in length). Completing and building, 
2 torpedo division boats; 30 torpedo boats 
over 100 feet in length. Total, 90. 

Money was voted in 1884-5 for seventy 
torpedo boats. When these have been 
built, the number of German _ torpedo 
boats will be 105, and these are to be in- 
creased to 150. 

Reviewing the condition of the German 
navy as set forth above, it becomes obvi- 
ous that for some years past the policy of 
the imperial German government (con- 
trary to that of the Prussian government, 
which, before the empire, built several 
large and powerful sea-going ships) has 
been to avoid all competition in naval 
matters with the great naval powers, 
and to apply its moderate expenditure to 
vessels of a defensive class, such as ar- 


mored gun-boats and coast torpedo boats 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 





a policy which, in view of t} 
interests of Germany in the 
nean and across the seas, has 
commend it. 


ORED CORVETTES 


I cated Sp 1 > 

rse-powel K “ Princiy A 
2400 leo 10 ns ¢ j 
2400 15 10 “ { 
2100 14 10 - 1 
9100 134 10 { 
2100 14 10 ¢ { 
9100 14 10 { 
PA00 15 8 { 

rror concerning the speed of this and the 

liralty Return puts it at 15 kn hI 





The Austrian government also 
has less necessity for naval stren 
than it had when it possessed Lor 
and Venice, has slackened greatly 
production of iron-clads of late years 
has but two, and these of very mo 
size,underconstruction. These are th: 
bette battery ships Kronprinz Rudo 
of 6800 tons, and a ship to replac 
Ferdinand Max, of 5000 tons. The 
mer vessel is to carry 12-inch armor 
to be armed principally with three 48-to 
guns; and the latter to carry 9-inch armor, 
and to be armed with two such euns 
There is much uncertainty about even the 
intended speed of these vessels, ne 
the French Carnet nor the Universal 
Register stating the speed, while the Ad 
miralty assigns a speed of 14 knots to the 
Rudolph only. But while the Carnet 
gives the indicated horse-power of each as 
6500, the Register gives that of the Ru 
dolph as 8000, and that of the smaller ves 
sel as much as 11,000. If these latter fig 
ures be correct, the Rudolph will exceed 
14 knots, and the Ferdinand 16. Aus 
tria possesses already two powerful iron 
clads in the Custoza and the Tegetthoff, 
but her Kaiser, Lissa, Ferdinand Maa 
and Hapsburg are old wooden vessels, 
lightly armored and armed, and need 1 
be further considered. Besides the iro: 
clads already named, she has likewise t 
three iron central battery and belted sh 
Don Juan @ Austria, Kaiser Max, Pri 
Eugen, each of 3500 tons, 2700 indicat 
horse-power, and 134 knots speed, v 
8-inch armor (the thickest) on the be 
and earrying each eight guns of 9 tons 
The unarmored vessels of Austria (othe 
than those classed as torpedo craft) 
numerous, but most of them are sma 








THE NAVIES OF T 


Those of 13 knots and upward 
three in number, the Laudon, Ra 
frigates of 3380 tons and 14 knots 

d the wooden @un vessel Hum, of 


sand 13 Austria 
herself with several of Sir W 


knots speed. Is 
yng and Co.'s lieht stee | V eSS¢ ls of 
speed for torpedo service, of which 
the Panther, completed, and 


Le opard and See hund 


One, 


ers, the 


under construction. She 


550 tons 


» four 14-knot torpedo \ 


eSsSeisS built 


ind Trieste Of torpedo ‘* boats’ 


the following: 


a total 


vv of Turkey, which was formi 


‘ew years ago, possessing as it did 


the most powerful and 


lads in the world at that period, both 


eflicient 


and small, is rapidly declining in 
wrtanece in presence of the powerful 
constructed or constructing in Eng 
France, Russia 


The Turkish navy would not have 


pea), and 


(Black 
its high position so long had it not 
Sultan 
il-Aziz, having all his armored ships 

a wood-built 
the The 
‘st Turkish armored ship, and one 


ate 


for the foresight of the | 
of iron. There is not 
clad in Turkish navy. 
very powerful, is the frigate Mesoo 
diyeh, of 9000 tons, built at 
ich in her main features resembles the 
German Konig Wilhelm, being, like her, 
of English design, but instead of having 


Blackwall, 


eighteen main-deck guns of 14 tons, she has 
twelve of 18 tons, and her battery is conse- 
quently of less length. Her speed is 14 
Next to her comes the Hemidi- 
jeh, launched in 1885 at Constantinople, 
of similar type to the other vessel, but of 


1Ots. 


only 6700 tons, and therefore carrying but 
9-inch armor, and ten guns of 14 tons, and 
steaming ata knot lessspeed. Turkey has 
no less than thirteen other iron-clads, ran 

ng in tonnage from 2000 to over 6000, in 
speed from 11 to 14 knots, and in armor 


om oy tov inches. The most notable of 


iese, if I may be allowed as its designer 


so,* has been the Feth-i-Bulend 


to Say 
* Curiously enough, neither Lord Brassey, nor Mr. 
King (United States Navy), nor Captain Von Kronen- 
he origin of this 


els seems to have been aware of the 


HE CONTINENT 


Great Causer of Conquest” 


works in 1869 


of 


it, earried a 


Thames Lron 
vessel. although only 2700 to; 


placemi Y-inelh armor 


and a main-deck batte ry ¢ 


protecting four 12-ton 

four oblique sides of an octagonal 

14 

time f 
It 


oO! 


and steamed at Knots l 


ampled at that 


in 


Small tonnage isa 
tT) 


+ 
thlat 


has 
lend 


and 


whenever iate vei 


bi 


lAnNaLNeSS 


had naval work to do, tl 


on account of het speea, | 


il effie vas selected 


Pasha 


cy eney 


Hobart 


part 


lamented 


MOSEL aclive 


OT unarmored 


worth met! Ol 


ine 


vond t corvettes no inder 


WO COrmposite 


construction at Constantinople, one of 


1960 id f 1160 tons, both of which 


at 14 knots 


SIX 11Gtit 


one o 


al 


are to steam their arma 


nt consisting 


al d a 
al 


Ol 1s 


steel torpedo vessel] which 1s to steam 


* boats” 
of 


larger size, 125 feet lone, building in Ger 


21 KNOUS Turkey has SLX Lorpedo 


100 feet lone, built in France; six more 


many; and five of 100 feet, building in Tur 


key and France—in all, seventeen torpedo 


boats 


This review of Turkish force 


hava 
intro 


] 
bears out the remark with which ] 
duced it, 
of 


powers or from some other cause, fighting 


and shows that, either from lack 
support from the Western European 
superiority in the Black Sea is being ef 
fectually abandoned by Turkey to Russia. 
Captain Lord Charles Beresford, R.N 
M.P. (now a sea lord of the Admiralty 


} 
I 


them, 


ttle lesign, for it 


ship’s 
them 


wit 


ilthough all of have 


nh common 


‘longi! 
veh, designed by Sir 


the Thames SI} 


for t 
plimentary pre 
fo: 
key, and sought none, and desired none.—E 


received no remuneration 
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who moved for the Admiralty Return to and could attempt but little in wai 
Parliament to which I have made repeat- is, however, building a large ste: 
ed reference, included Greece among the ship, the Pelayo, of 9650 tons, at La‘ 
powers whose “fleets” were to be report- to carry two 388-ton and two 48-t 
ed on; but as Greece has but two small with 18-inch armor on a citadel a 
and weak iron-clads, and they are nearly on her turrets. She isto steam at 16 
twenty years old, and as she has no other This one ship will, I presume, y 
at present even under construction, the ished, compose the armored 
pretensions of her ‘fleet’ are scarcely Spain—that country once so or 
proportional to her political ambitions. the sea. Of unarmored vessels 
She has but one fast cruiser, the Admiral Spain is building several, of whi 
Miaulis, and she is only a 15-knot vessel, are to have the advantage of stout 
and carries nothing more in the way of decks, and one is to be very fast. 
guns than three of 6 tonsand one of 5tons. be well to assemble these unarmor 
Greece's only *‘ torpedo vessel” steams no sels of 14 knots and upward in a tal 


Taste G.—UnarmoreED War VESSELS OF SPAIN 
VESSELS OF FOURTEEN KNOTS AND UPWARD, INCLUDING TORPEDO VESSELS 


Indicated 


Displacement. 
—— ; Horse-power. 


Principal Guns 
I 

1300 11.000 ( tf of 8 inches 
S000 4.400 


6 tons 


3300 4.400 


Navarra “ eee ae 38300 4,400 


S 

{ 

i 
3300 4.400 g « 

i 

4 

R 


Reina Cristina... . A . 8000 4,400 f 
Reina Mercedes... ; . . 38000 | 4,400 
Cristabel Colon... . : 1100 1,600 
Don Antonio Ulloa. ee 1100 1,600 
Don Juan d’Austri : 12 1100 1,500 5 “* 4% inches 
Infanta Isabel... ee ~~ 1100 1,500 t 3 ‘ 
Isabel I] tame egee Nd 1100 1,600 “ 48 
1100 1,600 3 3 ** 4 tons 
1000 2 200 





crt # inches 
Islas Filipinas......... Saath 1000 } 2,200 6 “ 43 
Destructor (Torpedo-catcher) .... 400 4,000 Machine Guns 
Alcon (Sea-goi lorpedo Boat). . 108 1,200 6 “ 
Azor “ 6 108 1,200 3 a 

Orion sin as e6 . SR 1,000 





more than 14 knots, and the Admiralty Re Spain has likewise four 125-feet torp 
turn assures Lord Charles Beresford and do ‘‘ boats” of 19 knots; one, 105 feet long. 
the world that she has but twenty-seven of 18 knots; and three or four smaller 
torpedo boats, of which seventeen are over ones. 

and ten under 100 feet in length, and that Portugal has but one iron-elad, central 
she is not building any more. Consider- battery type, of 2480 tons, 135 knots speed 
ing the island interests of Greece and her with 9-inch armor, and two 28-ton guns 
situation in the Mediterranean, noonecan Of unarmored vessels she has but thre 
pronounce her naval force as excessive, or exceeding 12 knots in speed, viz. : 

regard her government as being tempted 


Displace 


. ; . Name I hn Spe 
to any high heroic policy by her posses ment 
Tons Ir 


. . 1 I 
sion of an imposing navy. peewee 500 500 : 


12 
16 


ve t nti » Spanish or Zaire .... +6 Seid emis 500 500 16 
[have not mentioned the Spanish o1 Alfonso de Albuquerque....| 1100 | 1360 | 13.3 


Portuguese ** fleets,” nor is it necessary to 
do much more than mention them now. All the rest are very slow, and availabl 
Spain has only one finished iron-clad, of for little else than harbor defence in time 
over 13 and less than 14 knots speed, and of war. 

that is the Vitoria, which was launched This concludes our review of the navies 
at Blackwall, on the Thames, more than ofthe Continent. The impressions which 
twenty years ago. She has thin arfnor, it has made upon my own mind are main 





APRIL |] 


f 


The minor naval powers are f 
or less completely out of th 


u and Por 


Spat 
‘and Greece 


any naval importance 


some sSmail elt 


+¢ 


i 


In runnin 
bu 


Pr APISeS 5 


mb naval 


Spain once became g 


i] The naval policy of Germany 


isive; Sl IS almost wil 


ipon the open sea. T 


irkey 1s 


but surely suecum ne to Russia, 


near tut the Russian Black 


ire 
t will hold 


Italy 


unquestioned mastery 
of 


the 


irkey has a naval role 


h to pl 1y in Europe, and on 
is playing it well. Austria would 
| to hesitate in her prese naval 
on before again exposing | 
t and destructive onslaug 
mendously armed and 
ilian ships could 

lly and 


rreat 


-circumstances V sh would make 


il 
il conflict bet 
the 


ween her and England 


uncertain in the history 
The 


‘abandoned the 


most 


world, Hye neh have very 
protection of their 
by armor; we, most unhappily, 


still more largely abandoned the 


APRIL 


WILLIAM 


BY 


I. 
i )M his place on the floor of the He- 
Mr. Elbridge 
Mavering looked on at the Class Day gay- 
ature 
Hun- 


ds of these were pretty girls, in a great 


menway Gymnasium 
With the advantage which his st 


rave him over most people there. 


wiety of charming costumes, such as 
of 
mits, and all sorts 

VoL. LXXIV.—No. 


the eclecticism modern fashion 


per- 
of ingenious compro 


441.—28 


DE 
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IOPES. 


protecti Ss and it remains 


most { 


Lhrow 

their 

their 

rom l al repairing t ranquri 
Wi of our Ajawes, Aga 


‘ > 
MmenLnONS, and Ben 


t 1 
it Wou 


= 
rlli wgwe Oo 


hows Obl 


vnen 
Stnashed 
speed 
conse 
prefer n 
Lnere 
poicy I 
mand tl = ‘al Lo 
and that il fads, all 


Is 


dan fancies, and to insure without 


rerous 
pr 
known and measurable « 
power Now 


be made; ne 


ne mounced lO! 


dik € very 


if OF 1av il 


CeCasil Supe r 
7 
lemme 
Invent 

this 


Vsources Ol p me 


of attack, will and 
these thing's 


SkKlli tO dey 


greatest and § 


time and al Wa 
succeed and 
h others f 


One hope I, 


Hout 


tel 


have, and it is that the elop 


for terrible 
the 


Slate 


ment of the 
it 


enormousiy 


¢ 
weapons ol 


] 
IS WiltLD all yrtcoming and 
ge cost alike of 


actions and of ¢c ‘I between sq ad 


rons and fleets, will tend to further 


to gre itly further, those influences 


are happily operating in favor of 


and good-will among men. 


HOPES. 


AN HOWELLS 


: - 
mises between walking dress and ball 


dress. It struck him that the young men 


nad 
a 


} 


much 


on whose arms they hung, in prom 
ing around the long oval within the cro 


of stationary spectators, were very 
younger than students used to be, whether 
they wore the dress-coats of the Seniors 

‘utaways of the Juniors and Soph 
omores;: and the young cirls themselves 


did 
them in 


] ] ] } , 
iook sO Old as he remembered 


ly- 


not 
his day. Phere was a band pli 
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ing somewhere, and the galleries were 
well filled wit spectators se ited at their 
ease, and intent on the party-colored tur- 
moil of the floor, where from time to time 


younger promenaders broke away 


from the ranks into a waltz, and after 
some tun drifted baek, smiling and con 
troil o their quick breath, and resumed 
their pi nenade The place was intense 
ly light, in the candor of a summer day 
ad no re ve ; and the brillianey 

vas not broken by the simple decorations 
Rop of wild laurel twisted up the pine 
posts of the aisles, and swung in festoons 
overhead ; > mas s of tropical p! ints m 
pols ere set aion etween the posts on 
one side of the room; and on the other 
re the lunch tables, where a rreat many 
people wer tandin about, eating ehick 
en il mon salads, or strawberries 
and ice-ci im, and d WMnKIne claret cup. 
Krom th iole rose that blended odor of 
iand ( flow s, of stuffs, of toilet per 
fumes, which is the characteristic ex 
pression of all social festivities, and which 


. 8 } 
exhlillarates or depresses according as one 


Elbridge Mavering kept looking at the 


faces of th uung men as if he expected 
to Sé 1 tain one then he turned his 
{ -_— we ¢ J : 35 
eves patle yupont races around him 
He had been introduced to a good many 
persons, but he had come to that time of 


ife when an introduetion, unless charged 
with some special interest, only adds the 
pain of doubt to the wearisome encounter 


f unfamiliar people; and he had uncon 





scious put on the severity of a man 





who finds himself without acquaintance 
where others are meeting friends, when a 
small man with a neatly trimmed reddish- 
gray beard and prominent eves stopped 
in front of him, and saluted him with the 
‘* Hello, Mavering!” of a contemporary. 
His face, after a moment of question, 
relaxed into joyful recognition. ‘* Why, 
John Munt! is that you?” he said, and he 
large moist palm the dry 
little hand of his friend, while they both 
broke out into the ineoherencies of peo- 
ple meeting after a long time. Mr. Mav- 
ering spoke in a voice soft yet firm, and 


took into his 


with a certain thickness of tongue, which 
gave a boyish charm to his slow utter- 
ance, and Mr. Munt used the sort of bron- 
chial snuffle sometimes cultivated among 
us as a chest tone. But they were cut 
short in their intersecting questions and 
exclamations by the presence of the lady 
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who detached herself from M 
arm as if to leave him the fr 
hand-shaking. 

“Oh!” he said suddenly rec 
her, ‘‘let me introduce you to 
mer, Mr. Mavering,” and thy | 
a bow that creased his waisteo 
the height of Mrs. Pasmer’s prett 
nose. 

His waisteoat had the eurve 
waistcoats often deseribe at ] 
his heavy shoulders were th 
back to balance this curve HH 
hung carelessly open; the Panar 
his hand suggested a certain hal 


} . 
f 


formality of 


dress, but his smoot 
en large handsome face, with 
slowly ruminant upon nothing 
ted the cons« quence of a mana 
to supremacy in a subordinate pla 
Mrs. Pasmer looked up to ackno 
the introduction with a sort of 
respectfulness which it would be 
otherwise to describe. Whether 
vined or not that she was in the ] 
of a macnate of some sort. she 
superfluously demure in the first 
three things she said, and was a 
thy and interest in the meeting of 
old friends. They declared that t 
not seen each other for twenty y« 
at any rate, not since °59. She list 
while they disputed about the exact 
and looked from time to time at Mr. M 
as if for some explanation of Mr. Ma 
ine; but Munt himself, when she saw 
last, had only just begun to commend | 
self to society, which had since so 
accepted him, and she had so sudde1 
the moment before, found herself hat 
glove with him that she might well h: 
appealed to a third person for some 
planation of Munt. But she was not 
woman to be troubled much by this n 


mentary mystification, and she was 1 


embarrassed at all when Munt said, as 


it had all been prearranged, ‘* Well, no 
Mrs. Pasmer, if you'll let me leave y 
with Mr. Mavering a moment, I'll go of! 
and bring that unnatural child to you; 
no use dragging you round through thi 
crowd ary longer.” 

He made a gesture intended in t 
American manner to be at once polite and 
jocose, and was gone, leaving Mrs. Pas 
mer a little surprised, and Mr. Maveri 
in some misgiving, which he tried to ove 
come by pressing his jaws together two o1 


three times without speaking. She had 
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} e ri l- 
Lhe first remark 


charm oe Mr Maverin 
a deep 


with aca 


osay maamt 


accent 


lp 
Liaressed 


on to say 


oO 


thal 


yn even than in Cambri 


now 
looking Lond 
1e promenader ] “ 
’Mr. Mavering 
he added, out of 


Aren't th \ nice 


sown relation to 


1 
son some arming ¢ 


OUL Cc 
'™ eried ning through a 


h no young men lt 
nical deprecation ¢ i 


uri ¢ from the beginning to the end of 
\ ighter, Mr. Mavering.”’ s¢ mbly and not vroing on the floor 
At this feat of Mrs. Pasmer’s, Mr. May- They say that 
looked at her with question as to. herself at tl 
precise intention, and ended by re- 
iting, hopelessly, =" nl 
‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Pasmer, 
he same irony, ‘‘ only a 
vung girl, Mr. Mavering. 
‘You speak,” said Mr. Maverin 
ng to catch on a little, ‘‘as if 1 
isfortune,” and ] 


once 

unless a girl fairly thro 
y 1e young men’s heads she isn't 
noticed. It’s Lis rrible disproportio 


Lie of 1 . ] sup 
severything. The 
poor, despised 4 


pl - ‘ h young men t 
+} ] 
tl 


of the sexes thats at 


‘e aren 
ff : o go half round, and 
_and take advantage of it. I 
suppose it beg i } - 

it were ¢ He la ished, and, 
iis dignity broke up into 
nile that had its queer fascination. 


wey 


1e@ War 
‘T should think 
said, laying hold of a single idea out 


several which she had presented, oS 
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omen Mrs. Pasmer resumed 
married women 
‘In after a lot of prett: 
and magnanimously resoivilg 
c Buds a chance in society ?” 
numerical.” ‘The Buds ?” 
ed long ag ron ** Yes, the Rose-buds—the dél 


v ) ‘ . 114) 1 1 
Irs. Pasi r ] é ious little word, but ¢ 


Don't you think that’ 


te of things for America 


‘ve all those 
mer, flinging off 
social conditi 
scene _ 
“Yes, 16 48)’ 
withdrawing his 
_consideratic« 
stances. 
possession. 
ly do things 
nowadays than we used to.” 
‘*Oh, yes, indeed! And all tho 
ty girls do seem to be having 
time!” 
ll, then, Um elad that I was of our Yeas they don’t have the di pis 
of this wicked generation. rejected appearance that you'd lik 


suC 
AC il 





aL UbHNALUrAl Ipremacy Olle elleve, 
. } ] ‘KT : ) 1 ase 
Not in the least Mrs. Pasi 
ly consented. ‘* They look radiant 


py. It shows that you can't 


I 


thine that people say to you 
doned the ground she had just 
ing without apparent shame for 
consistency. ‘I fancy it’s prett 
as it’s always been: if a girl is att 
' the young men find it out.” 
\J ‘ 


Vavering, frowning. J 


, ‘ Perhaps,” said Mr. Mavering, u 
be te mpted to box my ing with dignity, ** the young 


} 


h 


married 
: x4 ‘ . , 

him paying another men have held another me euing, 

eG > 


: ; “ie : 4 . 
soived to gwive the Buds one more cha 


am ised, and le tti ¢ Roses here,” 5 iid Mars. Pasmer, lau 

further yet. She sai evasively. ‘* But I suppose Class Day 
that she really must find out never be taken from the young ¢ 
narkable Mr. Mavering was, : ‘*T hope not,” said Mr. Maverin 


rye over the hall for some wandering eye fell upon some young 


»/’? eried Mrs. °° Oh. there are some pretty mat 


sent Munt, whose arm bringing refreshments across the nav‘ 
ke, and whose ear she ward them, and he was reminded to 
vith questions. But she did Mrs. Pasmer, ‘‘ Will you have somet] 
hing suggested toeat?” He had himself hada good d 
» probably wouldn't let you see to eat, before he took up his position 
he did, you wouldn't know it.” the advantageous point where John M 
ot know it?” had found him. 
asmer did not answer. ‘‘One ‘Why, yes, thank you,” said Mrs. Pas 
th dreadful things. What do mer. ‘I ought to say, ‘An ice, pl 
or you'll think I'm a terrible but I’m really hungry, and 
“Tll get you some of the salad,” said 
no,” said Mr. Mavering, impatient Mr. Mavering, with the increased liking 


he dreadful thing, whatever it was. man feels for a woman when she owns t 
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anda 


LLiOoW 
mv butt 


personal decor 


hope t 


‘ter the Tree; and I wis 


iving him one let be of us you Wo 


some o 


Pasmer,” he said 
ie heard the 
1 swift revi 
father, and with a formles 
he father’s not having told | 
there; but she answered w 
Ing Sy mpathy she had the ust 
you won't miss one pleasure out of so 
wy to-day, Mr. Mavering; an l think of 
little dramatic surprise!” 
i, perfect,” he said, with another 
‘IT told Miss Pasmer as we came 
her s ipple 


1, then you were in the surprise, fine lateral curve 
ice!’ said Mrs. Pasmer, searching her Louis Quinze 
aughter's eyes for corroboration or re hanced ; he f 1Ol P her dress of 


} 
ection of this little community of inter sage gree \ a wide stripe or sash ol 


st. The girl smiled slightly upon the white dropping down the front, from her 
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’ mounted darker hair than 
\I P I i ( } exion ot yle 
illor; hea ( ere gray and grave 
( ) i i ive rae l iS 
! l ! r? id ple H bo? rl ru ri- 
} » jut of 1 iY nh pl le 
o the red lips showed \ | 
! 1 Clie 
a if no ] Mi P inh 
r own bel Gs a 
il ting { »1 ) 
) othivl ould | ive be he te 
SSID LO « eC“ the point won Mm 
the two utte imces 
‘Well, don’t call it names, anyway, 
Mrs. Pasmer,” pleaded the young man. 
[ thought it was nothing but a pleasure 
‘Pps ae eegle 
The fact is sl explaine 1, neither 
consenting nor ref o that we were 
expecting to meet some friends who had 
ets for us’—voung Mavering’s face fell 


nd Tean’t imagine what’s happened.” 


Oh, let's hope something dreadful,” 
h C) ed 

Pe rhaps vou know them,” she delayed 
further ** Professor Saintsbury 





her! Why, they were here 
n hour ago—both of them. The Vy 
must have been looking for you.” 

‘Yes: we were to meet them here. We 
1 to come out with other friends, 
ind I was afraid we were late.” Mrs. Pas 


mers ftace expressed a tempered disap 


pointment, and she looked at her daugh- 
ter for indieations of her wishes in the 
reumstaneces; seeing in her eve a will- 


ingness to accept young Mavering’s in 
vitation, she hesitated more decidedly 
than she had yet done, for she was, oth- 
er things being equal, quite willing to 
accept it herself But other things were 
not equal, and. the whole situation was 
| that she knew of Mr. Mav 

ering the elder was that he was the old 
friend of John Munt, and she knew far 
0 little of John Munt, except that he 
seemed to go everywhere, and to be wel- 
come, not to feel that his introduction was 
hardly a warrant for what looked like an 
impending intimacy. She did not dislike 
Mr. Mavering; he was evidently a country 
person of great self respect. and no doubt 
of entire respectability. He seemed very 
intelligent too. He was a Harvard man; 
he had rather a cultivated manner, or 
else naturally a clever way of saying 
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things. But all that was really 


\ 





knew no more about 


sn hii 
certainly did not. If she could 
her daughter who it wa 


sented young Mavering to her 


AaASKE d 


have formed some clew, but t 
earthly chance of asking this, a 
iS proba rly one of those 
introductions that 


Mat people Glve ¢ 
i t } ‘ 


casions. Young Mavering’s belia 

her still greater question: his si 
pie ‘ 

sion, his entire absence Of anxiet 


expectation of rebuff or snub, 

; . . ee 

the ease OL unlmpeachable soc 

ance, or it might be merely ad 

elfrontery ; only something ingen 
rood in the young fellow’s hands 


fe rrbade this conclusion. That 


was so handsome was another of 


plications. She recalled, in the di 


swiftness with which all these thin 


ed through her mind, what her 
had said to Alice about her being 
meet her fate on Class Day, and 


ed at her again to see if she had n 


‘* Well, mamma 2” said the girl, s 


at her mother’s look. 





Mrs. Pasmer thought she must 


been keeping young Mavering 


long time for his answer. ‘*‘ WI 
course, Alice. But I really don't 
what to do about the Saintsburys.” 


» 


was not in the least true, but it inst 
J 


seemed so to Mrs. 
excuse will when we make it. 


asmer, as a plaus 


‘“Why, Tl tell you what, Mrs. P 


mer,” said young Mavering, witl 
, 


unsuspicion that both won and reass 


her, ‘' we'll be sure to find them 


at s 


of the spreads. Let me be of that n 


use, anyway; you must.” 


‘We really oughtn’t to let you,” 


Mrs. Pasmer, making a last effort 


to her reluctance, but feeling it f: 


to c] 


ill, 


a sensation that was not disagreeable. Shi 


could not help being pleased with t 


pleasure that she saw in her dauglit 


face. 


Young Mavering’s was radiant. ‘| 


be back in just half a minute,” 


he sai 


and he took a gay leave of them in ru 
ning to speak to another student at th 


opposite end of the hall. 


IIT. 


‘*You must allow me to get you some 
thing to eat first, Mrs. Pasmer,” 
elder Mavering. 


said th 


APRIL | 
Mrs. 


changed her 


Mr. 


Wilt, J 


thank you,” Pasmei 
he 


ho, 
But 
Cyr. 


Ss 


mind and 


ves, | Mavering: a 
é salad, plea se She had really 


n her hunger, as @ woman will in 


of any social interest, but she 


thought his 


ice for tw 


and so she 
avily across the smooth floor 


“A 


xactly wh 


she whispered, l 


Who 
Mr. Mavering to 


it ve done. 


Youn? 


came for me: he said you 
He introduced Mr. Maverine, 
Mr. Mavering 


fo up into the galler 


vas very polite. 


ought to V 
how it looked; and Mr. Munt said 
nup,and Mr. Mavering promised 
he 


Mr. Mavering 
~and then he 


‘me back to him, but Ws not 


iS 


len WE back. 


some ice-cream first 
you for me.” 
Really,” said Mrs. Pasmer to herself, 
combat thickens!’ To her daughter 
uid, ‘* He’s very handsome.” 
He laughs too much,” said the daugh- 


Her 


Vith 
l 


mother recognized her unean 


a glance. ‘**But he waltzes 
added the girl. 

Waltzes?” echoed the mother. 

valtz with him, Alice ?” 


Kve ry body else was dancing. 


‘* Did 


Heask 
ie for a turn or two, and of course I 
it W hat difference?” 

Oh, none I didn’t see 


none. Only 


Perhaps you weren't looking.” 
Yes, | was looking all the time.” 
What do you mean, mamma?” 
“Well,” said Mrs a final 


spair, ‘‘ we don’t know anything about 


Pasmer, in 


ioe - 

* We're the only people here who don’t, 
ien,”’ “The ladies 
were bowing right and left to him all the 


time, 


said her dauchter. 


and he kept asking me if I knew 
s one and that one, and all I could say 
as that some of them were distant cous 
I 


were. 


is, but I wasn’t acquainted with them. 
vuld think he’d wonder 
"* You” 
“There! he’s laughing 
student. 


who we 
said the mother, thoughtfully. 
with that other 
But don’t look!” 

Mrs. Pasmer saw well enough out of the 


corner of her eye the joking that went on 
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between young Mavering and his friend, 
Lihat 


the 


- sy Pact" : 
and it did not displease hit 


r to thin 
» Alice Wh 


came hurry I 


KX 


?. 3 


It } 
young 


yropdablyv reterred 
man ing bae oO them 
1 


at Ul 


a keenly 


laneed ie girl standing near her 


critical mspection, trom 


ibie to exciucde ili ma 


. and justly decided that 
ie most effeeti | 
That ume 


Mrs. Pasmer wish 


cost ot 


ve compared 
mslLuine 


some ones; and 
vexalion id | 
ed this 

the 


faction. The 


Shot 


‘rowd w 


Aas densest q 


people were going very fast 
now. 


DrOK¢ 


rhe ne He al it nave 


Was n into groups of lingering ta 


KK 


Lher, 


cuous to each o 


ers, Who were conspi 


and Mrs. Pasmer felt that she and her 
daughter we he rest 
two May 


from dif 


re COUSpPIlcuoUs tO a 
: 4 
where they stood apart, with the 
erings converging upon them 
I 


ferent points, the son nodding and laugh 
Inge to friends of both sexes as he came, 
the father wholly absorbed in not spilling 
the glass of e] 


aret punch which he earried 
1, one hand, and not falling down on the 


th plate salad 


had 


she 


slippery floor wi the 


the 


ot 


which he bore in otner She 


thoughts of feigning unconsciousness 
would have had no seruple in practising 
] for 


_ 41 
this or any other soctal strat 

} 

regard 


vel, 
though she kept a conscience in 
Lo al 
essentials 


certain matters Wh she considered 


a thousand little lies 
whit 


precept and example todo the same. 


she lived 
by 


You 


when 


every day, and tau her daughter 


must seem to be looking one way 


you were really looking another; you 
must say this when you meant that; 
act if 


you 


you 
must 
thing 


as you were thinking one 


when were thinking some 
thing quite different; and all to no end, 
for, as she constantly said, people always 
know perfectly well what you were about, 
whichever way you looked or whatever 
you said, or no matter how well you act 
ed the part of thinking what you did not 
think. 


look, she saw all that has been described 


Now, although she seemed not to 
at a glance, and at another she saw young 
Mavering slide easily up to his father and 
relieve him of the plate and glass, with a 
laugli as pleasant and a show of teeth as 
dazzling as he had bestowed upon any of 
the ladies he had passed. She owned to 
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her recondite heart that she liked this in 


young Mavering, though at the same time 


she asked | sé lf Vi hat motive he really 
had in beine so polite to his father before 
people But she had no time to decide; 


she had only time to pack the question 
hurriedly away for future consideration, 
when voung Mavering arrived at her el- 
bow. and she turned with a little Oh!” 
prise so perfectly acted that it gave 
her the greatest pleasure. 


I\ 


““T don't think my father would have 
got here alive with these things,” said 
young Mavering ‘* Did you se¢ how I 
came to his rescue ?” 

Mrs. Pasmer instantly threw away all 
pretext of not having seen. **OQh yes! 
my heart was in my mouth when you 
bore down upon him, Mr. Mavering. — It 
was a beautiful instance of filial devo- 
tion 

‘Well. do sit down now, Mrs. Pas 
mer, and take it comfortably,” said the 


young fellow; and he got her one of the 
many empty chairs, and would not give 
her the things, which he put in another, 
till she sat down and let him spread a 
napkin over her lap 

‘** Really,” she said, ‘‘I feel as if I were 
stopping all the wheels of Class Day. Am 
I keeping them from closing the Gymna 
sium, Mr. Mavering 7?” 


‘Not quite,” said the young man, with 


one of his laughs **T don’t believe they 
will turn us out, and I'll see that they 
don’t lock usin. Don’t hurry, Mrs. Pas 
mer. I’m only sorry you hadn't some 
t] 


thing sooner.” 

**Oh, your father proposed getting me 
something a good while ago.” 

Did he? Then I wonder you haven't 
had it. He's usually on time.” 

‘You're both very energetic, I think,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer. 

‘He's the father of his son,” said the 
voung fellow, assuming the merit with a 
bow of burlesque modesty. 

It went to Mrs. Pasmer’s heart. ‘‘ Let’s 
hope he'll never forget that,” she said, in 
an enjoyment of the excitement and the 
salad that was beginning to leave her 
question of these Maverings a light, diaph- 
anous cloud on the verge of the horizon. 

The elder Mavering had been trying, 
without success, to think of something to 
say to Miss Pasmer, and had twice clear- 





ed his throat for that purpose. B 
comedy between his son and th 
lady’s mother seemed so much 
and brighter than any thing he e 
said that he said nothing, and 
with his mouth set in its quee 
while the girl listened with tl 
of a daughter who sees that her n 
losing her head. Mrs. Pasmer } 
in her badinage with the young 1 
allowed him to co fora cup of ec 
fore she rose from her chair. ans 
out her skirts with an air of pl 


pectation of whatever should econ 


He came back without it. ** The « 
urn has dried up here, Mrs. Pasm p 
you can get some at the other s) 
they'd be inconsolable if you didn 


something everywhere.” 
They all started toward the doo 


the elder Mavering said, holding 
little. ‘‘ Dan, I think T'll go and sex 

“Oh no, you mustn't, father,” 
young man, laying his hand with 
ing entreaty on his father’s coat 
‘T don’t want you to go anywhere 
you've seen Professor Saintsbury 
shall be sure to meet him at some of | 
spreads. I want vou to have that 
with him—” Hecorrected himself fi 
instant’s deflection from the inter 
his guests, and added, ** I want you t 
me hunt him up for Mrs. Pasmer. N 
Mrs. Pasmer, you're not to think it’s 
least trouble,or anything but a boon,n 
less say it,” he cried, turning to the 
recation in Mrs. Pasmer’s face. He t 
ed away from it to acknowledge the sn 
and bows of people going out of the pl 
and he returned their salutations 
charming heartiness. 

In the vestibule they met the fri 
they were going in search of. 


i 

‘With Mr. Mavering, of course!” ex 
claimed Mrs. Saintsbury. ‘I might have 
known it.” Mrs. Pasmer would have give 
anything she could think of to be able 
ask why her friend might have known it 
but for the present they could only fall 
upon each other with flashes of self-ac 
cusal and explanation, and rejoicing for 
their deferred and now accomplished meet 
ing. The professor stood by with the sa 
tirical smile with which men witness the 
effusion of women. Young Mavering 
after sharing the ladies’ excitement fully 
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rewarded himself by an 


moment with Miss Pasmer. 
You must get Mrs. Pasmer to 


le 

vou all of Class Day that a 

| didn't at 
it was to be one 

off, ‘have 

Ah, 


what a perfect 


Mrs 


you got 


know 
he broke 


she doesn’t hear 


was just then saying to 


] 


I’m so glad 


rs. Saintsbury 
May 


» com 


ering: you de 


to-day It would have been 


if none of you were here.” She 
t of dropping her voice, with a 


‘He’ 


, : 
laugh, and 


in 
Dan Mavering s such a 


which made him er 


.now! Don’t poison my father 
Mrs. Saintsbury.”’ 
be sure 


()i) some one would 


retorted the professor's wite, 

ar it from a friend 
fellow 

shook hands with some 


ter he 
voung laughed again, and 
ladies fo- 


lwere they YoIng SOSsOONn, 


an abstract hospitality, apparently, 
the 
more to Miss Pasmer 


il) 

‘ } 

and So 
“We 


rnoon 


Wi not one ol hosts; 


is 
it once 
et awav from here, or the afte 


tt away from us, and leave us no 


*to show for it. 
Miss Pasmer ?” 
led the way with her out of 


Suppose we make 


Hi the ves 

banked round with pots of palm and 
n, and down the steps into the glare of 
Cambridge sunshine, blown full, as is 
e on Class Day, of fine Cambridge 
veil 


law lh, 


st, which had drawn a delicate gray 
er the grass of the Gymnasiu 
light 


els powdering it finer and finer in the 


Nn 


| mounted in clouds from the 


reet. Along the sidewalks dusty hacks 


il carriages were ranged, and others 
eople dismount at 


W ith 


1 the temporary picket-fences, secluding 


e driving up to let q 
entrances to the college yard. 


part of the grounds for the students and 

r friends, were seen stretching from 
rmitory to dormitory long lines of Cli 
se lanterns, to lit nightfall, 


vung between the elms. Groups of la 


be after 
es came and went, nearly always under 
e escort of some student; the caterers’ 
ts, disburdened of their ice-creams and 
lads, were withdrawn under the shade 
in the street, and their drivers lounged or 
drowsed upon the seats; now and then a 
black waiter, brilliant as a bobolink in his 
white jacket and apron, appeared on some 


was 


\\ ic 
Did 
thie eles 


! KY 


vou 


lered the 
rest 
for it as host 
Miss Pasmet 
be very modest about it 


bh. J 


sion,” 


pliment 


his am 

Class Day weather 
** You spoil ever 

cried the young ma 

ifession 

Day Tl 

more than a dozen bad Class Day 

But 


een a 


make a Col 


ther on ( 


vou ll 


ip tf - 


wimit th 


Class 


century. 

ean 't 

this 
‘*Oh yes; 

Class Day 

now W hen Maveri 


too 


have 


Thank 


I hope it 


other 


ha lo! 


street 


about as 


were lost. e pulled his handkerehief 


from his pocket, and wav 
ers of their 


and eame hur 


They eat 
rying over through tl 
Mrs. Saintsbury said, apparently as the 
of Mrs Pas 


th 


her consultations with 
The’ 

we've 
the 


sum 


mer: I'ree is to be at half 
and after seen a few 


coing to take ladies home 
rest.” 
“Oh 


youbo? 


don't do that d 
After making this } 
to | 


immediately in support of it 


no; 


rotest 


man, 
not 


invthine to 


he seemed lave Say 


He merely 


added: ‘This is Miss Pasmer’s first Class 


Day, and I want her to see it all 


‘But you'll have to leave us very soon 


to get yourself ready for the Tree,” sug 
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ors lady, with a mo 


fifteen minutes for 


iter, Mr. Mavering,” said 
t] ‘You 


quarters < 


Vith finality. 


good three 
VOUTSE if as disre pu 


Tree a 


for counsel and 


at the and you 


part 
ny more 
,and | 


ipon the sen 


KHOW 
cig mands 


ell Phen we wont think about 
the time, said the young man, starting on 


with Miss Pasmer. 


‘Well, don’t undertake too much,” 


Said the lady She came iast in the fittie 


ession, With the elder Mavering, and 
idand Mrs Pasmer pre ceded her. 

young Mavering called back, 
smiling face over his shoulder. 


off more than 
protessor answered 


says not to bite 


: . 1 } 
roke nto a conseious laugh, 


and with his handker- 
the 
Lo 


acknow 


} 
missed 
10 Do we ad 


to turn round to 


and he was saluting and return 
1? ] 


tions pretty well all along the 


f their progress. 
I’m 
body’s friend but my own, Miss Pasmer, 


Ln 


{ 
a : ee a 
I'm afraid youl ti 


every 
but I assure you all this is purely acci 
dental. | 


after all; 


KnOW Ss 
hat 


to be here this morning.” 


don't » many people, 


only all I do know seem 

‘*T don't think it’s a thing to be sorry 
for,” said the girl. ‘I 
more people. 


wish we knew 
It’s rather forlorn 
‘Oh, will you let me introduce some of 
th fellows to you? They'll be so glad.” 
If you'll tell them how forlorn I said 
I was,” 


~'- yh. 


said the girl, with a smile. 
no! I understand that. 
And I assure you that I didn’t 


ho, no, 


suppose 
But of course!” he arrested himself in the 
superfluous reassurance he was offering, 
‘All that goes without saying. 
the fellows coming 
back to the law school, and if you'll al- 
low me—” 
‘We shall be very happy indeed, Mr. 
Mavering,”’ said Mrs. Pasmer, behind him. 
h, thank you ever so much, Mrs. 


Only 


there are some of 


“Uh, 


Pasm«e Pp This was occasion for i 


him. H 


Intoxication ¢ 


burst of laughter with 


ed filled with the 
whose spirit was in the bright a 
day and radiant in the young fae 
where. The paths intersecting onc 
between the different dormitories 

drooping elms were thronged 
coming and going in pairs and grou 
he academic féte, the prettiest floy 
tough old Puritan stem, had that « 
once sylvan and elegant, which en 
in the pietured fables of the 

It falls at that moment of 

the old university town, of 

piace and sometimes so 

briefly and almost pathetically be; 

under the leafage of her hovering 
the perfume of her syringas 
bathed in this joyful tide of 


and in 
vo il 
overflows her heart. She 
to be the the 
] ] : a — 

loved her and sung her, and the 1% 


seems 
home of poets who 
any friend of the humanities 1 
her. 

** Alice,’ said Mrs. Pasmer, 
ward a little to speak to her da 
and ignoring a remark of the prof 


** did many prett 


you 
tumes ?” 


ever see so 


‘Never,’ said the 
tensity. 

** Well, it makes you feel that you h 
got a country, after all,” 


girl, with equal 


sighed Mrs. Pas 
mer, in a sort of apostrophe to her E 
pean self. ‘* You see splendid dressing 
abroad, but it’s mostly upon old peo} 
ashamed ( 
But here 
and how |] 

I thought they were charn 
ing in the Gymnasium, but I see you n 
get them out-of-doors to have the full 
fect. Mr. Mavering, are they always 
prettily dressed on Class Day ?” 


who ought to be siek and 
their pomps and vanities. 
the young girls who dress; 


ly they are! 


‘Well, [m beginning to feel as 
wouldn't be exactly modest for me to sa 
think. You'd 
Mrs. Saintsbury ; she pretends to know 
about 1t.” 

‘‘No, I'm bound to say they're not 
said the professor's wife, candidly. ‘ Y« 
daughter,” she added, in a low tone fi 
all to hear, * 


so, whatever | better ask 


‘decides that question.” 

‘‘T’'m so glad you said that, Mrs. Saints 
bury,” said the young man. He looked 
at the girl, who blushed with a pleasur 
that seemed to thrill to the last fibre of 
her pretty costume. 
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‘said Mrs. 


ih 


[ supposed it m t be, 
We 


re mendous hoops 


rv. used to come ius 


don't vou re 
| you look like your photographs ¢ 
une Mavering, over LIS SilO ld vr. 
but we didn't know it then,” said 
ssor’s wife 
ither did we,” said the professor. 
S ipposed that there had never been 
ng eq ial to those hoops and white 
ank you, my dear,” said his wife, 
m between the shoulders 


‘Now do it 


} 
1mean at 


yany further. 


out our first me 
asked her husband. 
Mrs. 


iss Day 


ll think so now,” said 
ury, patiently, witha playfulthreat 
quences in her tone. 


hen I the Mrs. 


pursued the professor—it was 


first saw present 


ng way of describing her, as if 


iad been several other Mrs. Saints 


‘she was dancing on the green 
\h, they don’t dance on the green any 
| Mrs 
No, they don’t,” said the other lac 
id I think it’ 
s a ridiculous affectation of simpli- 


L hear,” sigh Pasmer. 


ly; 


It was al 


Ss just as well. 


[t must have been rather public,” said 
i Mavering, in a low voice, to Miss 
ner, 

It doesn't seem as if it could ever have 
in character quite,” she answered. 
We're a thoroughly in-doors pe ople,” 


the professor. ‘* And it seems as if 


hadn't really begun to get well as a 


till we had eome in out of the wea 


How can you say that on a day like 
?? cried Mrs. Pasmer. ‘I didn’t sup- 
any one could be so unromantic.” 
Don't flatter him,” cried his wife. 
‘Does he consider that a compliment?” 
Not personally,” he answered. ‘‘ But 
the first duty of a Professor of Com- 
tive Literature to be unromantic.” 
[ don’t understand,” faltered Mrs. Pas- 


‘‘He will be happy to explain, at the 


pury, 
sure 

They all 
looked proud of the wit & His 


the American 


now 

laughed, and the professor 
} expense 
husband is , and the pub 


An 


ach oller 


Line ICan husband ; 


{ 


Is apt to be an 


Lielv relation seems ne\ 


have Ils hovelty, or to lack d 


and surprising contrasts lor them. 


passages 


Besides thes 


b ind, Mrs. Saint 


ith ner hus 
sbury kept up a full fl 
Ot talk Wi elder Mavering 


Mrs to 


it related largely to his son, whom it seem 


> ] ] . 
Pasmer did her best overhear, tor 
ed, from the father’s expressions, the Saints 
burys had been especially kind to. 


‘No, I Mrs 


her protest, ° tsbury has been very 


assure you, Pasmer heard 


Mr. Sain 
In him. | has 


not pul any troublesome ideas into 


much interested hope he 


His 


Of course he’s very much inte 


, ’ . : 
ed in literature, from lis point of view, 


and he’s glad to find any of the young 


men interested in it, and that Sapt to make 
him overdo matters a little. 

‘*Dan wished me to talk with him, and 
said the 


| shall certainly be vlad todos bis 


father, but in a tone which conveyed to 
Mrs. Pasmer the impression that though 
he was always open to conviction, his 


mind was made up on this point, whatev 


VI 
The 


some of which were on a seale of! 


party went to half a dozen spreads, 
pubiie 
erandeur approaching that of the Gymna 
sium, and others of a subdued elegance be 
fitting the more private hospitalities in the 
students’ rooms. Mrs. Pasmer was vé ry 


in these whose 


luxurious appointments testified to the 


much interested 


rooms, 
advance of riches and of the taste to ap- 
ply them since she used to visit students’ 
rooms in far-off Class Days. The deep 
window nooks and easy-Chairs uphoister- 
ed in the leather that seems sacred alike 
to the seats and the shelves of libraries: 
the wsthetic bookeas« Ss, low and topped 
with brie-a-brae; the etchings and prints 
on the walls, which the elder Mavering 
went up to look at with a mystifying air 
of understanding such things; the foils 
crossed over tlie chimney, and the mantel 
with its pipes, and its photographs of the- 
tilted 


spoke of conditions mostly foreign to Mrs, 


atrical celebrities about over it— 
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-asmer’s memories of Harvard. The pho 


“1 celebritie eeme » be chosen 


for as much 


Mrs. P 


ire msg 1\ 


] + ] 
,oider Veneration alw 


asmer 


I ODSC ing of 


ays 


erning the younger, but 


+ | »} . al 
too hich was personal 


conside 1"¢ d that the 


COMpANiIeS ¢ OstUrIng 


ny mphis. 
met 


er 1] 
places she either old 


vhom she clamored over the 


ir encounter there, or Was 
the 
on 


whom young Mavering 


acd iainted with ney people DV 
She kept a mother’s eye 


ithin hail or reach, 


sould see, whenever she 


centre of admira 


‘radiant 

lic Sometimes, 

lly Alice 

out; sne rad ever heard 


many igs before; she 
f 


know it sne was 


id let her wear 


then that she h: 
uished, 


vas certainly disting 


] 


‘ried it off, to her 


am with the air of a superb lady 
riod fi ed, 
vhat a Alice 


isement, 


‘om which it dat She 


pra igri really 


rildre Nn, the 


rlances of 


» those 


at her, and doubt 


rilliant woman of the 


> af 
r»ULL 


there could be no mistake 
Ni success, 
f nph was of course du 


Saintsbury, whose chaperonage, 
smer could see, was every where of 

it was also largely due to the 
young Mavering, 
have a 


} 
chance 


bent on making her 
and let 


-asmer felt his kindness truly ; 


who no slip 
feel it the less because she 


that 
» make a 


ind she did not 


knew that there was but thing 
could, at frankly selfish 


young fe 


one 
— 
his 


lla 
Lliow 


age 
wish to make a girl havea 
; except for that reason he must 
soul of 
some other 
1 the same, 
to 
introduced spoke to her of her friends the 
Mave they were friends of the 
oldest standing instead of acquaintances of 


good time 


be bending the whole egotistic 


youth to making girl have a 


] 


good time. But al it gave her 


pause when some one whom she was 


as if 


rin Ss, 


mother’s 
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very recent accident. 
of ql intimaec 


these Maverin 


isclaiming the 
I shall die of 
‘unless I 
about them pretty soon.” 

‘Tm not 


to herself, find out 


coing to take 
Mrs 
4 up 


you 


cron spread, Pasmer,” 
Mavering 
effect of 

had t herself, * 
the Maverings 2” The 


been there already, and it 7s 


to her wit] 


, comin h) 
devotion 


sympathetic 


to ask 


common.’ The tone of supe 101 


They're 


Want 


Mrs. Pasmer courage. 
but I 


I suppo se it 


lows, and all that, 
the best. 
ing the sprceile all in the fellow 
again. It’s a good deal pleasant 
you think ?” 

‘Oh yes indeed,” 
though 
private 


ing 


assel 


ited Mrs | 


she had really been 


spre ads were not ne: 


large spread she 


as the 


the Gymnasium. She 


where all Mr. Mavering’s relatic 
friends were, and the people who 
him, that he eould 


up his Class Day in 


yo 
1AlINS ¢ 


cial ¢ 
this reckl 


Alice vould 


ing 
ion to 
for 


for 


strangers. 
a good deal, b 

everything. Mrs : p 
been willing 
if he were 


one 


asmer woul 
to take him from ot 


1 
so anomalous as to ha 


to be taken from, of course it 


ed his value as a trophy. These 


went in and out of her mind, wit] 
resolution to get a full explanation 


Saints! while shi 
smiled her 
young man’s h 

Mrs. Saintsbury caught sight of thi 
and as if suddenly reminded of a for 
ten duty, rushed vividly upon them 

‘Mr. Mavering, I shall not let you 
with us another minute. You 
to ready . 
ought to have a 

He his laugh. 
think I want to go and lie down awl 
like a lady before a party 

‘*T’m sure you'd 
said Mrs. S 
theory. 
ior left ?” 

He would not look round. 


Mrs. StLOOd 


yu ry, 


ssent up 


Winhing a ] 


illo 


andsome face. 


must 


your room now and get 
little rest.” 
out in 


broke “Do 


be the stronger for 
aintsbury. 
Don't you see there isn’t a+ 


gone to other spreads,” he said. 
I'll tell you: 


and if you’ ll take me to my room, 
‘** You're a spoiled boy,’ 


how 


‘But go, upon a 


TY) ey : 


it 7s pretty near time, 
[']l go. 
said Mrs, Saint 
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I want Mrs. Pasmer to see the 


real student—a reading man, 


But 


il and well come, humor 


come upon any theory, 
means 


ring. 
er, and Prof Saintsbury, you 


peeh 1S 


room brougi 


sound ol! 
“We've 


chanted, 


It’s supposed to 
iotareciuse; butit7s cozy ' 


if some hermit had been 
yre-room,” said her hus 
for there were odds and ends of 


ire and clothes and boxes and hand 


ie floor 


s scattered about the 


I forgot all about them when I asked 


‘cried Mavering, laughing out his de 


They belong to some fellows that 


ng spreads in their rooms, and I 
n put them in here.” 
Do you commouly 
rs in your room that the 
rid of 2° asked Mrs. Pasmer 
“Well, not when Im exp eting com i 1e 
” But she behaves with great dign ; 
And are you 
ed of May 


whiie, Wilh a 


thought, ‘* How 


\ 


‘He couldn't refuse even then, if they 


Perhaps that’s 
essed the matter,” said Mrs. Saintsbury, be an 
iwing upon him to her friend. or, 
‘Tm afraid you're too amiable alto ‘Not if 
ier, Mr. Mavering. I’m sure you let swered, la 
the other * But hi 
flected Mrs. Pasmer. ‘* Does Alice 


repeated alou¢ 


ple impose upon you,” said very 

‘You have been letting us impose 

on you.” it so much 7” 
Ah! now that proves y ou're all w rong, can be prevent d 

rs. Pasmer.”’ “They think I might spoil a g 

[t proves that you know how to say yerin the attempt i 

ngs very prettily.” And are you going 

“Oh, thank you. I know when I’m a lawy: 

Wing a good time, and I do my best to And Americ 

joy it.” He ended with the nervous knew quite well that she was talking non 


ugh which seemed habitual with him. sense, but she was aware throug 


creat painter! 
g it 7 ] 
ol them mehe 


h her own 
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he 


vas try ing to 


was not 


and some 
Saintsbury. 
eeping It’s 


vou! time 


vatch. 
iarter of hour.” 
taken Mrs. Pasmer 
for a little rest before the 


‘And now 


e, or we Shall get no sort 


an 
was to have 
" home 


saintsbury. 


satirical parley which 
one answered another, but 
bore as full a part as the elder 


er and Alice 


IN Sé lves out of his 


ind only his fa were 


; 

\ 

he 
i¢ 


S guests gott 
he threshold a young 

qaark and Ih an 
is suit He fell back at sight of 


and took otf his hat to Mrs. Saints- 


e 4 ey meta 


short and stout, 
them 
yury 

‘Why, Mr. Boardman !” 
“Don't Boardman !” 
ring ¢ ‘Come in and show 


bashful, 
le d out 


»w I shall 


be youn? 


il 
look in five minutes.” 
took his introductions 


Boardman 
a sort of main-foree self possession, 


hen said, ‘* You'll have to look it in 
minutes now, Mavering. 


14 


und t 
ess than five 
You're come for.” 

‘“What? Are they ready ?” 

‘“We must fly,” panted Mrs. Saints- 
waiting for the answer, 


wii } if 
Without 


bury. 
which was lost in the incoherencies of all 


sorts of au revoirs eal] 


herself of. s; 


ed after 


yack, 

Mrs. Pasmer was beginning 
' satiety, if not irritati 
wondered if A 


] 
very Cz). 


she 


Dre 


and I 


through her f 
VII 
Sa a Mrs 


round to s 


is one thing,” 

swiftly 

not wit 

eas she hurried ahead with My 

mer, ‘‘that Lean’t stand in Dan M; 

Why couldn't he have warned us 

? Why 

he have gone on pretending that the 
It 


isn't candor; no, it’s 


was oe tting near the time 


no hurry isn't insincerity e 
but it 


I suppose it’s the artistic 


uneandid 
temper 
never coming straight to the pou 

* What do you mean ?” 
mer, eagerly. 

‘Tl tell you some time.” 
halted a little 


¢ 
ror 


round and 
was walking detached and nee 
the preoccupation of the two elder , 
‘*T'm afraid you're tired,” she said 
girl. 

‘Oh 

“Of course not, on Class Day. 
What 


peen oppressiv ’ 


no 


at 


\ 
vea 


hope we shall vet seats, 
The sun had not 
time during the day, though the cro 
buildings had been close and warm 
now it lay like a painted light on th 
and paths over which they passed to t 
entrance of the grounds around the T 
Holden Chapt l, which enclosed the s) 
on the right as they went in, shed 
flank, ris 
venerable uy 


the sun from its brick-red 


unrelieved in its 


any touch of the festive preparations: 


am 
liness 


to their left and diagonally across f1 
them high stagings supported tiers of si 
along the equally unlovely red bulks 
Hollis and of Harvard. 


the windows in the stories above then 


These seats, and 


were densely packed W ith people, most 
young girls dressed in a thousand enchant 
colors, and bonneted a 
The 


ing shades and 
hatted to the last effect of fashion. 
were like vast terraces of flowers to 
swift glance, and here and there som 
brilliant parasol, spread to catch the su 

on the higher ranks, was like a flaunting 
poppy, rising to the light and lolling out 
above the blooms of lower stature. But 





} 
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. 1 ’ 
for the two halls 
’ shade over the 


ators. and aeross 
‘ rs, and a 


} . 
wl f 
I 


ile a piece oO 


*Simpliciltv seems pa 
tion shut 


pupiie 
next 
pine wall 


enclien, stood the Class Day Tree 
t tel ) fifte | 


de band of 


en feet from the 
a 
howe! 
asmer and her 
late that if 


> ' 
\ | rotessor all 


S so 


WP DNinees ther 
LP pire Line! 
it this happened a 
i 

harmoni 


of 


bloom, and 


ad 
th those 


y mad 
ires at their fe 
iled into the ereen « 
of their f 
the 


Then the Sophomores appeared. 


riends, and 


ranks on “rass bes! 


e received with cheers by the Jun 
h whom they joined, as soon as 


he: 


esiimen, The Seniors came 


re placed, in ignominy 


esque in 


iping 


the variety of their 


s, and a fierce uproar of ’ralis 


met them from the students 


he 


ved themselves in fre 


d upon t erass, as they loosely 


of the Tree; 


‘the younger classes formed in 


nit 


,and began eireling in differ- 
rections around them. 


Mrs. Pasmer bent across Mrs. Saintsbury 
‘daughter: 


‘Can you make out Mr. 
ing among them, Alice ?” 


No. Hush, mamma!” pleaded the 


With the subsidence of the tumult in 
other classes, the Seniors had broken 


l silence th Vv kept through 


ym the stoiea 


ind were now with an equally serious 
first of a long list 
the Presi 
t, and ranging through their favorites 


nor applauding the 


‘ 
i 
beginning with 


rsonages, 


the faculty, down to Billy the Postman. 
e leader who invited them to this ex 
ssion of good feeling exacted the full 
e of nine person 


imed, and before he reached the last the 


cheers for each he 
ihs came in gasps from their dry throats. 
In the midst of the tumult the Marshal 
ing his hat at the elm; then the rush 


mpon 


me 


some 


fellow, 
be low ; 
against 
the 
them into 


gle tuft 


remni 


remained: 
ing under hi 
the 
leap, 
i 
he adiong, 


ih OY 


away 
fallen 


eaugn 


flowe rs: 


t the tuft, 


breathed the ladies on the bench 


; , 
es, With a general suspiration lost in th 


ral sandeclappings as Maver ne reappear 
ed with the r flows 


He looked 


his course: 


‘vs in his hand 
f not of 
flushed and heat 


buneh of 
dizzily about, as sure 
then his face 
the lh: 
brightened with recognition, 


ed, with iir pulled ove) 



















































rap en ( ich Mrs. Pasmen 
com i In a COT) Er Lr'¢ 

| e fl to Alice? 

t ita ieuol Has 

I rghit to ado ‘ What v lil 

peo Will he give them to me 

) | hand them dairectly to 

v [ prefer him to do 

| if I kn 
\ ( > ipwitht ro; Sur- 





























~ ( ( pre 1 banal it i 
( 1 ( ie | id prepared \ ile 
Lies { nes were passing through her 
mind, voung Mavering had reached them, 
and had paused | a moments hesitation 





before h father With a bow of atfee 



























tionat yuriesqu from which he lifted 
his face to break into lau rat the look 
Ink all ft r eyes he handed the tattered 
li eo to 1 { ! 

Oh, how delightful! how delicate! 









AN EMPT 
BY MARY 
GRAVE old man at 
Walked together at 


The thrushes up in the 




































o the farmer pl 








And, oh, how sweet was 

















Were full of the hap} 











} 





Then the old man quic 








Though searcely he 1 
He tore the nest from tl 














ge to the winds 


And said When an en 























‘But why?” she asked, 



































It was full of love, an 


I 
Nor dead joys do the 








The maiden heard with 














And she thought, Is my 


















The love that is ours is 





And she went with a 
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And, oh, how fair wer 


For daisy’s silver and daffodil’s g 


‘Ah, look! there's an empty nest,” she 
And I wonder where 


ly raised his he 


Be sure that you throv 





Because,” he answered, ‘‘ 


how 


herself. 





perf cl ' Mrs. Pasmer con 


‘IT think this must be for \ 
Pasmer,” said the elder Maver 
ing her the bouquet with a gray 
his son’s whim 

“Oh, no, indeed!” said Mrs. P 
‘Kor Mrs. Saintsb iy’, of course 
gave it to her, and Mrs. Palnts 
once transferred it to Miss Pasmet 

‘They Wish me to pass this 
Alice:’ and at this consulnmat 
Mavering brol 


ce imtoa happy lau 
‘*Mrs. Saintsbury, you always 


right thing at onee,” he cried. 


** That’s more than I can say of you 


Mavering,”’ she retorted. 

Oh, thank you, Mr. Mavering 
the girl, receiving the flowers. It 
if she had been too intent upon the 
him to have noticed the little come: 


had conveyed them to her. 


Y NEST. 


A. BARR 











1d a maiden fair 
early morn; 


‘lear cool air 


inting his corn 


the fresh-turned mould! 


1 
e the budding trees! 
ld 


ry honey-bees 





| he said; 
sing the last year’s birds?” 


ad, 


M4 words 


sted her musin 
1e swaying tree, 


its moss and hay, 


pty nest you see, 


v it far away.” 





with a sorrowing face— 
‘Why may not the pretty home abide?” 


‘twill be a place 


In which the worm and the slug will hide. 
Last year ‘twas fair enough in its way— 
d merry with song; 
But days that are gone must not spoil to-day, 


living joys wrong.” 


a thoughtful face 
Her first false love had gone far away— 


heart become a place 


For anger and grief and hate to stay? 
Down, heart, with thy sad, forsaken nest! 
Fling far thy selfish and idle pain; 


always the best: 
smile to her work again. 








CAMPAIGNING 


BY FRANK 


IL—A 


MIDWINTER. 


be little nagajka which had often 


served as a passport to the acquaint 


eship of Cossacks all through the early 
ner campaign proved no less eflica- 

as a talisman when the fortunes of 
field obliged me to leave the major, 
| to watch the more serious operations 
ie main army in Bulgaria. It was by 
neans such a prominent object in my 
t that it the 


of the easual observer. 


would have attracted 


» all the 
Cossack whips, it had a small straight 

dle about eighteen inches long, with 
ish a few inches longer attached to 
end. The peculiarity of the nagajka 
sists quite as much in its construction 
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WI 


WINTE! 


‘H THE COSSACKS, 


D. MILLE 


> 
a 


AMPAIGN 


Ss sha 


as 1D 


nide ciosel aided 


about as as a lead pencil 
and round, and almost as hard as 


On one end of this isa flap of Lhich 
hide 


on the 


perhaps two inches length. and 


In 


ote. ich serves as 


a sort of hiner lash is at 


tached to the handle I attachment 


is made by small thongs of rawhide, 


vhich are bound around 


Ol a Salior, and Hen are Carri 


like the thread of a serew 


handle, both to ornament it and to; 
h Phe 


PFALKAS ¢ 


are 
ties 
manufactured article, but the best 


there 


arely, if e) 


My ow 


e workmanship, with a handle of 


ties are 1 ver, to be bought 
shops. 


fin 


foreign cane like malacea joint, and a sil 


n whip was of unus 


ver ferrule, W hich | have before de SCTIDe¢ d 
To the 
at 


whip was of home man 


practised Cossack eve it was evi 
dent a glance that the 
ufacture, and could have 


come Mto my possession 


To 


repre 


only by theft or gift. 
the 


sented 


uninitiated it 
] | 
Wy much 
lue. The 
gajka is such an indis 
the €) 


Ol SO 


money va na 
pensable part of 
sack equipment thi 
highly prized in 

campaign, where there is 
little O} F 
placing a 


they often last 


portunity orf re 
lost one. But 
for 


years, 


and when, as is freque nt 
the 


of some sweet 


ly the case, they are 
handiwork 
heart relati 


they are preserved with 


or dear 


ve, 


and 


fy 
LOl 


great Ci never 
parted vith 
Naturally enough, Ie] 
to my t 


vil 
loyalty 


money. 


ing 


nagajka wi the 
of a Cossack, 
because it 
of the 


and because it had served 


both was a 
° v a a 
souvenir major —— 


HE NAGAJKA. 





we came 
On the 


marcel 
ceeded cauti 


advance In 
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1 


were riding a little ahead of t 


could see the characteristic cor 


ish tents assembled in a little v: 
distanes bevond At the 
our scouts engaged the 


and the column halted 


sight was evidently only a larg 
and the ore neral immediately oa 
for one regiment to form and 
through the camp We cou 

men of the designated regiment 


and cross themselves, and in a 


\CASSIAN COSSACK AND PRISONER 


in the vi nity of the ene 
morning of the second day 
| that a considerable de 
irkish irregulars was en 
distance in front of us. 
moving during the night 
noise as PoOssivie, and had 
rain without building 

to give no notice of our 


1e enemy's pickets. It was 


vbreak when the orders to 


ven, and the column pro 
yusly with a few scouts in 
a half-hour or so we who 


the head of the detachment was rap 
moving past us. Among the officers 
the major, my old friend of the Dob: 
scha, who, unknown to me, had been 
moted to a lieutenant-coloneley, and ti 
ferred to another regiment. As he « 
ed past-he made a gesture of recog 
and waved his hand for me to follow 
believe it was more the horse’s fault 
my own, for certainly I never had a 
liberate intention of riding in a char: 
I could help it, but before I knew it |] 
at the major’s side. Off we went 
trot, changing our formation to regim: 
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merged in that utterly ove rwhelming feel 


ing of exaltation, in that 


intoxication of 


magnetism, which often possesses large 


masses OF men moved DY some grand and 
simultaneous impulst It was, perhaps, 
after all, a very trivial affair from a mili 
tary point of view, but the sensation I ey 
perienced as DV ho Means lnsi@gniheant 
or eas \ for OLlen 

Part of the Turkish force took to fl rhit 
In t e and escaped; those who remain 
ed to defend their camp were Sa pred, 
spitted like fowl on the lances, or cap 


tured and led back to the main column at 


the end of a lariat The finale of this lit 


tle incident was fully as impressive as the 


charge itself, although in quite another 


Way After we made camp that night the 
men of the regiment which had engaged 
the enemy were drawn up mm line with 
uncovered heads and Sang a relivious 


hymninchorus. How different now were 


those faces which a few hours before had 


been distorted with the cruel expressions 
of hatred of the infidel, or glorified by the 
excil 


ment of the charge or with the con 


sciousness of victory! Uniforms apart, 


the men looked like a rank of devout, 
peaceful farmers, bronzed by the sun in 
the fields, and begrimed with the dust 


of agriculture. The hymn rolled forth 
In quaint, sad cadences tuned to a minor 


key, like the 


Along the ranks a gap purposely left here 


most of native melodies. 


and there showed where a comrade had 
Although I could 
not catch the words they sang, the signifi- 


eance ol 


stood the day before. 


the hymn could not be mistaken. 
Many rough hands brushed tearful eyes 
before the last mournful note died away, 
and the regiment then dispersed about the 
the least 
noise were an insult to the memory of the 
d ud 


camp with a quiet step, as if 


Tl e approach of cold weather fully de 
veloped all resources of the Cossack 
During the summer 


months there had been little necessity of 


the 
as a campaigner. 
shelter, and, except during rainy weather, 
no } 
The 


to learn to dig ditches around their tents, 


tents or other coverings were used. 


Russian soldiers were slow 


common 


provide 


or to themselves with comforta 
ble shelters of any kind But the Cos- 
sack ith the sang-froid of experienced 


veterans, made the best of everything, 
and surrounded themselves with all the 
comforts the circumstances allowed. In 


the construction of winter-quarters they 
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displayed much the same inge 
fertility of resource which dist 
the civil wa 
perhaps, the devices were more yp! 


our volunteers in 


ifferent if not 
order of civilization They are 


ful in thatehing and in weavi 


and indicated a d 


slender poles So as to make a 
work serving as a foundation up 


to plaster clay or mud for the 


house Most of the Bulgarian li 
so constructed, and the materials 
huts | 


Conical thatched wigwams, built 


sack were found readily 
sticks and hay or straw, sprang 
Acc 
the axe and spade , Ul 
wood and eal 
stone which they did not try the 


mushrooms in every camp. 
to the use of 


no contrivance of 


at Grotesque but serviceable fire) 
dining-tables with seats on four sik 
excavated out of the earth unde) 

or tent; warm and cozy retreats 
or burrowed out o 
rabbit every 
were found these ingenious const 


side of a hill, 


ground, like holes 
of the Cossacks, who seemed to be 
building and always deserting thi 
itations. 

Notwithstanding the strict discip 
the Russian army, it was quite imposs 
vithin bounds as 
regarded appropriation of the Bulgaria 
live-stock. They could not be 
distinguish between the rights of pr 


to keep the Cossacks 
Mace 


ty belonging to the enemy and the rigiits 
of property belonging to the Bulgarian 
allies. The poor Bulgarians suffered great 
ly in consequence. Incidents simila 
the following were constantly oceurri! 
The advance guard I was with halted one 
night after dark in a little deserted 
lage among the foot-hills of the Balkans 
As' we were in the heart of the enemy's 
country, and some distance in advanc 
the main army, every precaution was ta 
en against surprise, and we turned 
finding what shelter we could from 
November storm in the half-ruined hou 
and stables. About midnight the 1 
ceased and the moon came out. Sudd 
ly the quiet of the camp was interrupt 
by the sound of a rifle-shot close at ha: 
The \ 
lave was alive with men in an insta 
mounted skurried off 
direction ; the two companies ( 
infantry fell in, and marched away 
the direction of the firing. 


followed quickly by two others. 


Cossacks and 


every 


Teams we 








| 
t 
} 
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‘hed up, ba 


thrown 


l everything hastily prepared 
at. The infantry disappeared, and the . saddle 


tardy Cossack hurried off. The few countless | 
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made which indicate uneasiness and ner 


vous Minutes dragged on slow 


] 


shots were heara, 


» back ags 
of humor 
young vo dead shee pine 


had sl in by the guard as 


disturbance [ 
the 


officer interrogated the dis 


the cause ¢ tne Whoie 


was morning when 


present the next 
’ 
commanding 


turber of our night's rest The eulprit 
recruit home, 


the 


to forage for his break 


was a young fresh from 
who had stolen out of camp, when 


came out 
In 


W hich 


moon 
fast 


sneep, 


of chasing the 


not 


excitement 
l 
he 


hie 


could eateh, he 


thoughtlessly fired upon them. 


thundered the officer, “you 
knew, you scoundrel, that there are strict 
orders against killing sheep unless they 
are paid for. The orders were read to 
your sotnia only last night!” 

** ¥es. the 
youth, who foresaw only a small chance 
of escape from the lash; ‘* but—but—but 
I thought the ” Be 
was turned over to the gen larmes to be 
flogged. 

Among the 
the Cossacks there is none stronger than 


the belief that they w 


your excelleney.” sobbed 


y were wild sheep 


numerous superstitions of 


in 
moral purity if they are 


ill enter heaven 
a better state of 
personally clean at the time they are kill 
ed. Consequently before an expected bat 
tle they perform their toilets with secrupu- 


1 


lous care, dress themselves in clean gar 
ments, and put on the best they have. 
This superstition is not confined to the 
Cossacks alone, but is widely prevalent in 
Sko 


all branches of the 
beleff, in vith many other offi- 
cers, professed a similar faith, and did not 


fail 


Russian army. 


common 


to dress himself for a battle as he 


would for a soirée The Cossack sotnias, 


being often composed of men who be- 


long to the same community at home, 


have a harmony of interest among the 


members which extends further than the 


ordinary matters of discipline. Their sick 


and wounded are generally more sedu 


cared for than in other corps, and 


it ¢ 


xcitement ol 


lously 


even in the ¢ active service 
the 
di id 


istomed 


appear to have a reverence for their 


unecommon with soldiers who are 


to the daily spectacle of a 
Many a touching little 


acc 


comrade’s death. 
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burial-service have I witnessed an 
Cossacks, but none more moving 
which I aecident ully saw in the b 
We had been maki 

movement, and had ea 
the In the la 


noon, after the engagement was 


of winter. 
forward 


pass in Balkans 


was making my way by a short 
the 
find the head quarters, when I ¢ 
Near the top « 


relieved against 


hills to a point where I ex): 
a singular scene. 
knoll, stronely 
rice rless horses ean 

A little to the 

them, and on the very summit of thi 
two 
with 


set sky, three 


sharp silhouette 
Cossacks 


were SLOOpPInNge?’ ove 


something, I could not se 
The landscape, desolate, sombre,and 
in the near forecround, deepened 
the middle 


beyond and on either side of the 


tense purple in distan 
which was the dominant object 

seene, the jagged mountain tops s! 
The 
sunset mystified the details of the n 
while it seemed to sharpen their cor 
and heighten their contrasts. It 


cut the wintry sky. rlory of 


Oo 


of those evenings when there steals 
the mind a sense of the solemnity of 
hour almost amounting to religiou 
vor, and when one contemplates th 
parture of the daylight with an ine 
cable feeling of sadness, and a scar 
formed but still vivid realization of 
fathomless mystery of the near futur 
As Lapproached the group the two 
rose to their feet, and, without looki 
my direction, uncovered their heads 
Between them a 
low mound disturbed the rounded out 
of the hill, and a rude cross made o 
unhewn tree trunk added its unexp 


stood motionless. 


silhouette to the shapes of the men, s 
as irregular masses against the deep 1 
I involuntar 
paused, and waited cap in hand until t! 
silent prayer was finished, and they 

turned away toward the tl 
then, skirting the knoll crow: 
by the mound and cross, kept on my v 
All that friendly hands could do to ho 
the victim of the day’s fight had been 
ligiously done by his two comrades 


son of the western sky. 


slowly 


horses: 


the midst of the turmoil of war he 

been given a decent, dignified, Christ 
burial. And what more impressive 
neral could there be than the one I s 
in the twilight 
sunset / 


of 


the glorious Balka 
The place, the hour, the simp| 
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mony, the symbol of Christian faith, 
ind proof of comrades’ love—it was the 
etry of a soldier’s burial. 
During the winter campaign part of the 
my was obliged to subsist on quarter 
itions of bread alone, and for many days 
suffered the deprivation of various arti 
es of food which, if not actual necessi 
es, are at least important elements of 
liet. Sugar grew searce, and at last the 
remaining grains of dust which was once 


tea were shaken out of the corners of nock 
But 


two commodities dear t 


ets and boiled. the failure of both 


sugar and tea, 
trifling mis 


every Russian heart, was a 
] 


fortune compared with the lack of com 


mon salt. Russians are prover) 
provident, and most of the met 
lected to lay 
the 


had been threatened. 


in any store for t 


rations 


even after total failure of the 
Gunpowder proved 


to be an unpalatable substitute as a sea 
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article, and those who were fortu 


enough to possess 


time the Bulgarians continually e 
ed at head-quarters that they wi 
dered by the Cossacks, and the 
orders were issued against this 

In the height of the salt famine 
of Cossacks, eight in number, wer: 
ing about a Bulgarian village, ost 
on the watch for the enemy, but re 
iinable search of salt. 
About this 


a small fragment v 
erude rock-salt served to the army 
concealed it, and only indulged 
A Fit on the sly The Cos- 
heir unflagging energy scour- 
ountry for the needed supplies. 
vas found in considerable quanti 
yut only a littl | 


liltie Salt Was obt 


They observed a 


by theft, capture, or purchase. woman with a lump of the precio 

















A CUP OF TE 











\ 


| 


t 
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is a quart measure, and following 

er house, first tried to pers rade 
and then undertook to 
it to them 


engaged in this unjustifiable 


rt with it, 
er DY threats to sel] 
pargalning when they were sur 
a patrol of gendarmes, were ar 
nd led 
brought before th 


to camp The case was 


e commander, 


were condemned to fifty lashes 

[ happened to be quartered with 
tain of gendarmes at the time, and 
It cer 


seemed a severe punishment for 


| about the case from him. 


misdemeanor, but the officers were 
ned to stop such lawlessness, and 
d to take into consideration the ar 

s of the culprits that no actual vio 
as used. 

vere discussing the case in the quar 
e afternoon when an orderly enter 
| announced to the eaptain that the 
cks were there to receive their pun 
We went out upon the porch 
house, and saw drawn up in single 


Tb, 


+ 


cht sturdy, honest-looking fellows 
ing without their overcoats under the 
lofanumber of gigantic gendarmes. 

ivy fall of snow was on the ground, 
ithe mereury was almost down to zero 
re was a strange expression on their 
ther-beaten faces as they stood shiver 

n the cold in the attitude of ‘‘ atten 
with their freezing fingers stiffly 
tendeg along the seam of the trousers. 
Not one of them had ever been flogged be 
‘e, and in their eyes was the frightened, 
‘vous look of the 


n glance of the experienced victim 


new offenders, not 


ie lash. I could not determine from 

r bearing whether they fully realized 
it they were to be submitted to the in 
genity of the most cruel and degrading 
in the list. 
m were of the ordinary type, but the 


nishment One or two of 
jority were young men of particular 
good appearance, quite above the aver 
the unmistakable tone of 

better class of Cossacks. I] 
» notice the third in the line because of 
s handsome type of face and fine figure, 


e, and with 


was led 


| also because he appeared to’ be supe 
to the rest either in blood or in educa 
mn. He was a blond of medium height, 
d could searcely have been out of his 
for full 
eeks, and unwrinkled skin marked the 
riod of youth or early manhood. 1 
atched him under the gaze of the cap- 


ens, a straggling soft beard, 
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tain, and saw a painful flush of anger, 


and wounded pride color his face 
No other visible 
but 


unwavering 


suame, 


for an instant sign of 


emotiol did he show stood stoically 


with the rest in line. 


in walked along the file, said 


The eapta 


uuld not hear, came 
to 


+ x x ] } 
a ie Words whien I Ct 


Oo and turning me, 


up the steps again, 
said, *‘ Lend me your nagajka 
L y in it, 


ng to protest as I hanced it to him, ** For 


; 


and returned with ventur 


tende rly 


to 


Heave n’s Sake used as 


: : 
as possible, for 1t 1s a eruel weapon 


punish human flesh with.” 
Without replying, 


vel darmes 


he gay 
sergeant of the 


passed it to one of t 


he men 

At a word from the sergeant four gen 
darmes advanced in front of the file of 
Cossacks, and took their position in the 
They 


fully built men, hav- 


form of a rectangle, facing inward 
were all very power 
ce all the gendarmes, 


ing been selected, li 


not less for their physical strength and 


immense size than for their military rec- 








The sergeant now read a name from 
"ES: 

















he held in his hand, and the first 
‘ . We ; 
Cossack stepped out of the file and stood 
be een the gendarmes At a second 



























































( nmand he part ally stripped and lay 
down in the untrodden snow, face down 

ird The three stalwart gendarmes im 
mediately seized a limb apiece and held 
the culprit out flat, like a victim of the In 
qui m Strapped to the rack The man 








’ ] ’ 
my nagajKa now advanced and 














raised j prepared to strike the 
exposed part of the prostrate Cossack 
Ra shouted the sergeant 





Whack! went the cruel |] 


lash With a 

















sound that made my flesh creep. 
‘Dva! Tri! Chetiri! 


the sergeant: andate 











slowly counted 








ach blow the Cossack 





seemed to shrink into half his natural size. 








Not a groan nor a sound escaped his lips 





until the fifty lashes were half spent, and 








then he moaned pitifully during the 














rest 
of his punishment. When the last blow 
fell, the gendarmes sprang to their feet, 








the Cossack scrambled up, his face dis- 








torted with suffering, arranged his uni 
hands, and without 
stopping to shake the snow from his hair, 


off, 


the horses. 





form with trembling 











hobbled under of 





sight 


The seven comrades 


guard, out 

















among 














of the Cossack, enforced spectators of the 





brutal scene, we 





‘re now very pale, and their 
hands nervously clutched their trousers 








while they still preserved the rigid attitude 
‘attention.” \ fresh hand took the 
nagajka, and the second name was called. 
A short, broad-shouldered fellow with a 


head and a square face stepped 











of 




















] 
smail 





with a 
jauntily removed 


for a pleasant ex 


briskly out, threw aside his 





cap 








careless flirt of the hand 











his coat, as if preparing 











ercise, and lay down with a marked air of 
































bravado His courage did not hold out 
long, however, for at the very first blow 
he writhed and groaned and prayed and 





after 
attel 


. } | 
wrenched 


and 


shouted, 





the third fourth 


one hand free and tried 


or 





stroke 



































ineffectually to protect himself from the 
lash But the gendarme quickly held 
the arm in place again, and the count was 
made with aggravating deliberation and 











pre Cision 
put 


sobbing and dancing like a whipped school 





W hen the whole fifty had been 


led 











on he was away shrieking and 

















boy, forgetful of cap and coat, snow and 


] 


ana 





cold 





insensible, indeed, to everything 





but the pain of his punishment. 
The third 


the young 








name was now called, and 
fellow appearance I 








whose 
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have described took his place int 
now partly packed by the strug 
first victims. 


There Was no Sho 
tion on his face except a qu 
and he gave 


He 


sign 


no indications of 


of fear. bore the first do 


without a except 
quivering of the flesh. 
the fifteenth blow, he 


vith the strength of a maniae | 


an 111 \ 


Sudae Nn 


seemed 


aside the muscular gendarmes 
were no stronger than childr 
nominiously tumbling one of t 
He ma 
tempt to escape, but shrieked \ 
You have 


I am the son of an 


snow, he sprang to his feet, the p 


rage and indignation. 


no right to whip me! 
to whip me! 
I am the son of an officer!” 

But this spurt ¢ 
strength did not avail him, for tl 


he 


astonishing 


turbable gendarmes seized him a 
stolidly forced him to the ground 
the remaining blows were counted 
The foolish fear of becoming thi 
for the laughter of the officers kept 
spectator of the whole of this disgu 
After 
last blow had sounded, I could 1 
my 


and degrading performance. 
indignation no longer, and tu 
to the captain, asked—having in m 
course, the moral effect of the floge 
“What will become of these men 
“Oh,” said he, indifferently, ‘* th: 
be sent on picket duty now for two 
without being relieved.” 
‘Captain,” I continued, ‘‘if I wer 
of them, the moment I got my rifle : 
I would shoot you through the heart 
‘' On. he replied Y 
are an American; these men are Russians 


nonsense !” 
I don't like this business any better t} 
you do. I’m used to it, that’s all. ( 
in, let’s have some and 
about it.” 

The 
camp are not numerous, 


of gambling, as all 


forget 


tea, 


the 
They are | 


amusements of Cossacks 


Russians are; 
games of chance as simple and as u 
teresting as those indulged in by the ( 
nese and by the American Indians 
keep them. absorbed for hours togeth« 
Dancing is their favorite pastime, day a 
evening. The company either squats 
the ground like Indians, or else forms 
circle, standing in close ranks around 
open feet 
leader of song strikes up an inspiriti 
tune, and all ‘begin to keep time with t 


space a dozen across. Sol 
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CIRCASSIAN 


e, clapping their hands in the same 
it the Southern negroes ‘* pat juba.’ 
may rise to the dignity of a full 
or descend to the level of a medley 
les, shouts, and uncouth noises, 
takes some little time to work 
P 


Lily 
npany up into the proper state o 
nent, but the 


i, two young men spring into the 


when fever pitch is 


s actively as cats, and begin to dance 


arionettes, The step ean only be 


ed 
ezardas and a 


as something between the Hun 


breakdown. 


with 
| 


nevro 


patter with their feet as rapid 


cession of knocks as a skilful clog 


er They throw the ir heavily boote d 
out with the agility if not the entire 
of a maitre de ballet. 


jump, and they whirl one another 


They caper, 
viddy rapidity. Faster and faster 
the musie, shorter and shorter are 
hurried 
At last, 


have far surpassed the 


measures forced by the 
yping of a hundred hands. 


alter they 


vectation of the uninitiated specta 


iese marvels of endurance spring 
thless out of the ring, and a fresh 
ple occupy their place almost before 

have vacated it. Judging from 
‘aces of the spectators, the dancers 


ild be 
ely for the entertainment 


supposed to be performing 
of then 
rades, for everybody is interested. 
lilarated, and absorbed. If any ar 


be 


it the soloists are even more eager 


nent may drawn from the fact 
follow one another than the compa 

is to have them, there must be an 
toxication in the motion which is at 


ice irresistible and satisfying. 
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COSSACKS 


Another amusement, and one which is 


frequently enjoved when there is a jollifi 


cation of any kind, is tossing in the air 


A crowd of sturdy young fellows seize the 


one selected for this honor, and throw 


him up bodily as high as they can, catch 
ing he 


operation as many times as their strength 


as falls, and repeating the 


him 


will allow Speaking from experience of 
this game, I must say the honor should be 
great to make up for the unpleasant 
Face « 
upward, heels or head foremost, it makes 


little 


very 


sensation of the ceremony. rv back 


difference to the tossers which way 


the victim rises, provided he flies 


ulching 1s, too, a no more cc: 


The ec: 


operation. Clothes are torn, pockets 


emptied, and the toilet sadly disarranged, 
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but the damage is inflicted with such a 
show of good-will and jollity that it is 
rarely objected to. The highest in rank 
may not be exempt from the honor of this 
norse-play. I have seen a general tossed 


for several minutes on the occasion of a 


festival in honor of his birthday, and I 


know from his own lips that he prized 
very highly this proof of his popularity. 
This game is but one of many examples 
of the peculiar democratic relations which 
exist between all classes in the Russian 
army. It is generally lost sight of in the 
pomp and display of authority and dis- 
cipline, but it still remains a strong ele- 
ment in military life. This democratic 
forgetfulness of rank on some occasions, 
and almost servile obedience to the supe 
rior authority on others, is a strong char 
acteristic of various Asiatic tribes with 
whom the Russians come in contact. I 
cannot imagine anything less likely to 
happen in the other European armies than 
tossing an officer of high rank like a rol- 
licking school boy. 

Vodki is commonly introduced as an 
element of exhilaration at all festivities, 
and the fiery liquor rapidly increases the 
boisterous riot of the occasion. The Cos- 
sacks are often sad drunkards, and the 
vice is one for which they are most justly 
blamed. They brew a harmless sort of 
barley beer like all the Russians, but pre- 
fer to indulge in the doubtful delights of 
intoxication from vodki. This liquor isa 
high-proof spirit distilled from barley, is 
colorless, but makes up for the lack of 
tint by other less innocent qualities. It is 
served to the army in regular rations, in 
creased according to circumstances. The 
officers drink it neat, although it is often 
above proof, but it is dealt out to the men 
in a slightly diluted form. The Cossacks 
being in a measure independent of ra- 
tions, and continually bartering their for- 
age and pl inder both publicly for the 
common purse and privately for their 
own profit, are consequently exposed to 
more temptations than the infantry men. 
The custom of taking a dram before each 
meal with a bite of some appetizing del- 
icacy is a prevalent one all over Russia 
and northern Europe, and is not neglect- 
ed in the army. As long as there is a 
drop in the canteen it is passed around 
among the Cossacks as asecond ceremony 
before each meal, the prayer, of course, 
being the first. 


In winter the necessity of protection 
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from cold metamorphosed the ( 
in external aspect at least, into a 
tween a moujik and a Bulgaria 
dled up in great-coats made of goa 
of sheep-skins, wearing clumsy n 
the hands, wisps of hay around the 
the characteristic bashlik or point 
on the head, they gained in start 
turesqueness What they lost in st 
jauntiness. <A troop of cavalry 
tired was indeed a wonderful affa 
signia of rank were often entire] 
ated by this costume, and ridiculo 
takes were often made. 

The Kuban and Terek Cossa 
whom I chanced to be thrown at fr 
intervals during the winter, prove: 
quite as interesting to study as thi 
ins of the Don and the Ural, 
much less numerous. Next to the M 


can Rurales, they are the most pictur 

cavalry I have ever seen. They 

all seasons of the year a high eylind 
hat of Astrakhan wool, usually b 
and sometimes ridiculously thick 
long. This has a top of cloth or \ 

The coat is similar in general patter 
the Russian Cossack coat, but the s 
are usually longer and fuller, and 


sleeves broad at the bottom. The outsid 


coat has no collar, but is cut low in f: 
to disclose a red undercoat hooked 


in the neck. Full trousers and_ boot 


complete the ordinary dress. In the } 
of the gray Russian overcoat they cai 
bourka, or circular cloak, made of pe: 
iar fabric, which is somewhat like t} 
coarse felt, with a long nap like go 
hair on one side of it. This bourka 
water-proof and wind-proof, and an 
enough, when worn on_ horseback 
cover the rider entirely and part of 
horse as well. It serves, of course, a 
bed by night as well as a cloak by da 
It is, by-the-way, an interesting fact 


among the articles of dress found in t 
peat-bogs of Denmark there are caps a 
cloaks of the same textile as and appr 
imate in shape to those worn by the ( 
cassians to-day. The Cireassian ai 


are quite as characteristic as their dres 


A Berdar carbine is slung across the ba 


in a case of shaggy goat-skin, or of f 


like that of which the bourka is mad 


The sabre is a guardless one, like tli 
carried by the Russian Cossacks, and 
hung from the shoulder by a narr 
strap. From the waist belt dangles 


front a long, leaf-shaped, pointed dagge) 
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STRANGE BOOTY. 


d behind, a quaint flintlock pistol alter- apiece, and a tiny flask of priming pow 
to the percussion system, and with a_ der 
ve round knob on the butt. One of the 
st curious portions of the Circassian 
SS is the row of cylindrical cases which 
into cloth pockets on the breast of the which still remains of the antique pat 
it, ten on either side. In the days of tern, but 
izzle-loading guns these held a cartridge 


hung around the neck. The cases 
are still preserved as a portion of the 
regulation dress, chiefly as an ornament, 
partly to hold charges for the pistol, 


largely for the more prosaic 
purpose of holding salt, tea, and various 
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are sometimes made 


yood and 1VvoO 








ure i ) ) LU mone all Cos 
Sc | l 7 0 r rreat sc pe Lo 
I ( t ( iment, and it is 
1 ) dre 1 t Russian army\ 
General Skobe TY, the father of th 
ou t in ) as very proud of 
His mounte equi} ts and richly 
lec ) il a I orn | it Ol vhose posl 
tio obliged ! » cOnnnNe is inherited 
love of display to the selection of pure 
y saddle-horses, had on his staff anum 
ber of Cireassian Cossacks of distineuish 
ad brave one of them bearing the great 
red and ye ) a e fla l i alw LVS 
waved here the te horse Vas seen 
Ch harness straps and sword-belt are 
tte idded Vith Sliver, and the saddle 
oaded down with the same material beau 
tifully worked The eartridge cases and 
the stirrups are sometimes of the same pre 


, and cost enormous st 


AS 


WOrk 


1s 


arms, they are marvels of 


the Cireassians having the strong 
pride in this regard, frequently 
going in rags, but always wearing an ar 
The dagger 


senai Of expensive weapons. 
} 


1 
sheath 


ind handle, the sword seabbard and 
hilt, are frequently covered with masses 
Pint sly chased silver of native work 
The uniforms for the most part 
ite plain, without buttons or braid, 


] 


occasionally is seen 


aman with silver 
1 all over his coat and around the top 
At all times, but particularly in winter, 
when the bourkas and the bashliks were 


worn, the Circassian Cossacks presented a 


decidedly savage and warlike appearance. 
They were very active in harassing the 
Turks, and were always raiding over the 


country in advance of the Russian army. 
In these « xpeditions they frequently cap 
tured military supply trains belonging to 
the enemy, but oftener they brought de 


struction to caravans of innocent fugitives 


or refugees who had left their homes at 
the advance of the Russians Sometimes 
these caravans were turned back peace- 
fully into the Russian lines, but on other 


oceasions the f 


‘al resistance of the re- 





fucees brought upon themselves speedy de- 
struction. All sorts of promiscuous plun 


der were brought into camp, and the Cir 


cassian quarters looked more like robbers’ 


dens than soldiers’ shelters. 


Copper uten- 
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sils of the strange and picturesq 


common 1 


Turkey be Came a 


and the wily 








OvDOadYV could read, rucs 


ecouid carry, 


body farming’ in 
carpenters tools, even America 


stoves *t 


every CONCeLVADLE Aarlle 
hold use found favor in the ey 
plunderers. 

One cold afternoon at 
cember a young Cireassian Cos 
to camp head-quarters with an 
booty which attracted more attent 
any other object before exhibited 
in 
shabby uniform, and rode an 


of the war. He was dressed 





carelessly sroomed, and overwol 
mal. There was a merry, kind] 
sion on his face, and but for his 


he would 


never have been sus} 
belonging to the race whose nan 
ly synonymous with ferocity and « 
He had gathered up the long mai 
horse in such a way that it made 
tive sort of hammock. The finge: 
left hand twisted in the 
horse-hair, and in this ingenious 
or rather reclined, half seated, a li 


half ol 


were 


baby perhaps a year and a 


was dressed in the peculiar anti 
costume made of figured calico whi 
poorer Turkish women use for thei 
and for their children’s dresses. S$] 
apparently happy enough in her 

eradle, delighted with the motion 
horse, and diverted by the multit 
strange sights and sounds. She sat 
and rolled her creat brown eyes 

cernedly and fearlessly about, cont 
ly sucking a crust of black bread. | 
ply to our questions the Cossack re} 
that he had with 
morning in pursuit of a Turkish w 
train. 


been his sotnia 

They were unable to capture 
train, but had gathered up a great qua 
of booty thrown away by the fugitiv: 
lighten their loads. On the side of 
road he noticed a bundle of rag@ed Ct 
terpanes, and dismounted to examin 
To his surprise he discovered that a ch 
cries proceeded from the bundle, and 
rolling it, he disclosed the baby ly 
quite warm and comfortable, just as it 

He said 


leave the creature there to ¢ 


rolled off one of the wagons. 
couldn't 
and couldn't take care of it himself, so 
rigged acradle out of his horse’s mane, a 
came directly to head-quarters. I 


tor 
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to hold it while the Cossack dis 


When she saw a strange face 


ner she eried with a Strength 
ch proved that her hardships 
vet undermined her 
to 
er adopted Cossack nN 
made to 


Lo 


PHYSICS 


refused be comforted 


1 
it I 
ent 


Ss were ¢ asily 


ed over the mountains 
there to be @ 


and 


waif de part 


Red Cross station, 
of 
morning we 


irae the women nurses, 
saw the 
oulders of a stalwart Bulgarian 
ist excursion I made with my 
ijor was noteworthy for 

We spent the night in a 
Julgarian had our 


at some distance from that part 


em 
] Thhk< 


OnLy 
ient 
village, and 
n through which the great high 

The morning was so cold and 


de- 


yme time after the detachment had 


rters so comfortable that we 
a couple of men only remaining 
When at last we mounted and 
we rode through the village, and 
1 the highway at some distance 
he irregular line of houses border- 
Just out this 
street, the head of a great train of 
sh refugees which had been turned 
homeward by the advance guard en- 
d the village on their peaceful jour 
toward the farms in the Danube Val 
vhich they had deserted the previous 
A wretched set they were in 


aS we came upon 


ner. 

The lean 
draw 
women, children, and what remain 


and feeble oxen could 


ely the creaking carts laden 
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‘the household coods. 


1 t 
Val 


mas 


SS 


dirty wrat rod 


crowd 


() te 
y At i 


and Women, asst 


t 


in entered the 


ol 


101 


Ss 


e 


*Thh 


a 


B 


ant 


miiserabie 


| 


ed 


Viil« 


AC 


j 


donk 
arians, DOUN 
thi 


Not p 


as S 


our approach trom the other 


¢ 


fe nceiess re f ioe 
shrieking 
terrified 
ons out On 


ul 
t 


to make away W 


household goods 
closely followed 
and 
sight of 
rarians 
their heel 
mon with otl 


Ss 


1h) 
ier 


] 
ake an exXa 


{ 
} 
Avil 


b 


) 


\ 
\ 


occupants oO 


the 


airections 


IS band OF poltroons 


rate 


from the donkey, tum 


¢ 
L 


the 
The 
t! 


ordered them to desist. 


I 
| | 


tussians and Cossacks the 
ropped their be 


erated 


half a 


attac ke 
d the old woman 


bled the 


h Wag 


aoze 


ground, and proceeded 


animals and the 
up, 
ossacks, 
At 1 
Bul 


took to 


In 


‘ 1. 
OSSacKS 


major rode 


he two © 


he 
Ooty and 
com- 
n beings, ¢ 


dislike to seeing 


others do what they are forbidden them- 


seives, and our 


about them on 


gajkas. 


lowed suit, and « 


tw 


all 


( 


» men | 


Sl¢ 


ised the r: 


} Lo 


heir 


eran lay 


les with ha- 


The major and I immediately fol- 


] 1] va} 
Scais all OVE! 


the village, thrashing them without mei 


CY. 
inflicted by the 


nagajka 


Cossacks to escort th 


tance from the 


gratulating ourselves on oun 


work, and followed by the | 


the refugees 


vill: 


Age, 


For once L took pleasure in the pail 


the 


ais 


Le LVIng 


train to a sate 


we rode on, con 


r mornings 


} 


} 
iessing’s ol 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
CATAMARANS. 
YAPOLEON had shown no proper dread 
i of the valiant British volunteers, but 
kept his festival in August, and carried 
on his sea-side plans, as if there were no 


such fellows. Not content with that, | 
even flouted our blockading fleet by con 
ing out to look at them. And if one o! 
our frigates had shot straight, she mig! 
have saved millions of lives and billion 
of money, at the cost of one greatly bad 


life. 


But the poor ship knew not her op 
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tv. or she would rather have gone 
ttom than waste it. 


ie French made much of this af 


to their nature; and histo 


yf lifeand growth, ran swift 


e shallow shore, and even to 


I: 


heard of it. 


nome again, aS Soon as the wa 


fathoms deep, few Englishmen 


they had tried to smell a little 


ea-breeze, outside the smell of their 


powder. They were pleased to get 


ain, and talk it over, with vivid 


tion of the things that did not hap 


ch scenes as these tended much to 


England,” writes a great Freneh 


un. ** The British Press, arrogant 
ilumnious, as the Press always is in 
country, railed much 


at Napoleon 


preparations ; but railed as one 
embles at that which he would fain 
tas the object of his laughter.” It 
1ave been so, but it is not to be seen 
wy serious journal of that time. He 
s to have confounded coarse carica- 
s with refined and thoughtful jour- 
sts, even as, in the account of that in- 
e skirmish, he turns a gun-brig into a 
sh frigate. However, such matters 
too large for us. 
vas resolved at any rate to try some 
of a hit at all these very gallant 
nehmen, moored under their own bat- 
s,and making horse-marines of them- 
s, whenever Neptune, the father of 
The jolly English 
the 
a broad grin through a spy-glass at 
cher Crappo tugging hard to get his 
into his gun boat and then to get him 


horse, permitted. 


riding well upon waves, sent 


again, because his present set of shoes 


ild not be out in England. 


ery sailor loves a horse, regarding him 


worn 


boat on legs, and therefore knowing 
ve about him than any landlubber may 
on to know. 
But although would have 
1 to train a gun on the noble animal, 


they been 


10 was duly kept beyond their range, 


the British sailors longed to have a 


it with the 
vred off the shore within shelter of 
ench batteries. Every day they could 
ckon at least two hundred sail of every 
LXXIV.—No. 441.—30 


double tier of hostile craft 


VoL 


invented 


since 


ired to dest. 


LOULV. It 
Lhem there 
tor 


them ho stil 


iIrigate could get 


Then the 


resolved after onsul 


ial 


could be done hh tire 
vyth Seudamore, 


Blonde, | 


1ce In ¢ LI }0 oO 


how hh Colin ind ol 


ii done much exceiient ser 


tf stragglers from the 
‘ench flotilla, and dr 
I r'é 


V 
oF 
Vi 


ing trom Ostend He pevan 


ri¢ UX SOLTME praine S and iuggers com 


to KHOW tlie 


French coast and the run of the shoals 
like a native pilot; for the post of the 


Blonde, 


, 
petween 


ner light 


and some ot Ships, Was 


the 


here perpetual Vigilance was 


the blockading neet 


} 
ana 
blockaded, w 
needed 


hing 


Chis Sharp service Was the 


very 


required to Improve his character, 


to stamp it with decision and self-reliance, 
and to burnish h 


IS quiet, contemplative 


vein with the very freq ient friction of the 


tricks of mankind. ‘hese he now was 
strictly bound not to study, but anticipate . 
taking it as first postulate that every one 
permitted. To a 


scrimpy and serew y man, of the ty pe most 


would cheat him, if 
abundant, such a position would have done 
a deal of harm, shutting him up into his 
own shell harder, and flintinge its muri 
But with 


the gentle Seuddy, as the boys at school 


cated horns against the world 


had called him, the process of hardening 


was beneficial, as it is with gold, 
and tear of 
the human race until it has been reduced 
by them at least to the mark of their twen 


ty carats 


pure 


which cannot stand the wear 


And now it was a fine thing for Seud 


amore—even aS a man too philanthropic 


was strengthened in his moral tone (as 


his wife found out) by be ‘lied to 


1 i] 7 ‘ ¢ ] 
‘harge the least pleasant of ie duties 


of a county sheriff—or if not a fine thing, 


2a 
at least it Was a wholesome and durabie 
that 


duty to his country and mankind com 


excess Of lenience 


corrective to all 
pelled the gentle Seuddy to conduct the 
western division of this night attack 

At this time there was in the public 
mind, which is quite of full feminine agil 
ity, a strong prejudice ag 
Red - hot and 
shrapnel, langrage, chain-shot, and Greek 


alnst the use of 


. 1 
hre- Ships. cannon - balls, 


fire—these and the like were all fair war- 
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fare, and France might use them freely 
But England (which never is allowed to 
thout hooting and execration, what 

{ r country does ¥V ith loud ap 
wne@land must rather burn off her 

than send a fire-ship against 

f fire for her houses, her 
,and churches Lord Keith had 
laugh at all that stuff, but he 

the grand mechanical powers 

*h have now enabled the human race, 
vo, but to send one another to the 

A clumsy affair called a catama 
the aceph ilous aneestor of the torpe- 
do, was expected to relieve the sea of some 


thousands of pe ople who had no business 


there This catamaran was a water proof 
| 


box about twenty feet long, and four feet 
wide, narrowed at the ends, like a coffin 
for a giant [It was filled with gunpow 
der, and ballasted so that its lid, or deck, 
was almost awash: and near its stern was 
a box containing clock movements that 
would go for about ten minutes, upon the 
withdrawal of a peg outside, and then 
would draw a trigger and explode the 
charge. This wondrous creature had nei 
ther oar nor sail, but demanded to be tow 
tideward of the enemy, then 
death-watech set going, and be 

east adrift within hail of the enemy’s line. 
Then as soon as it came across their moor 
ing cables, its duty was to slide for a little 
way along them in a friendly manner, lay 
hold of them kindly with its long tail, 
which consisted-of a series of grappling- 
hooks buoyed with cork, and then bring- 
ing up smartly alongside of the gun-boats, 
blow itself up, and carry them up with it. 
How many there were of these catama 
rans is not quite certain, but perhaps about 


the intention being to have ten 


a score, 
times as many, on the next occasion, if 
these did well. And no doubt they would 
have done well, if permitted; but they 
failed of their purpose, like the great Guy 
Hawkes, because they were prevented. 
For the French, by means of treacher- 
ous agents—of whom perhaps Caryl Carne 
was one, though his name does not ap- 
pear in the despatches—knew all about 
this neat little scheme beforehand, and 
set their wits at work to defeat it. More- 
over, they knew that there were four fire 
ships, one of which was the Peggy of 
Springhaven, intended to add to the con- 
sternation and destruction wrought by the 
catamarans. But they did not know that, 
by some irony of fate, the least destruc- 


tive and most gentle of mankind 
dered to take a leading part in sha 
man, and horse, and even good d 
vapours. 

Many quiet horses, and sweet 
dogs, whose want of breeding } 
proved their manners, lived in t 
of the great flotilla, and were sat 
have their home where it pleased t] 
to feed them. The horses were 
feed out of the guns, that they mi; 
be afraid of them; and they sti 
against early prejudice, to like 
well as grass,and to 
put them here to suit 
that they were quite aware, and 


vet sea-leos 
} 


ils Own idk 


kindly, accepting superior powers, : 
ferior use of them, without a sha 
question in their eyes. To their im 
minds it was never brought hom 
they were tethered here, and cro 
clots instead of clover, for the purposé , 


inspiring in their timid friends 

the confidence a horse reposes in ab 
horse, but very wisely doubts abou 
vesting in mankind. For instance, 
ever a wild young animal, a new rr 
for the cavalry, was haled agains 
judgment by a man on either side t 
hollow-sounding gangway over dan 
depth of peril, these veteran salts of | 
would assure him, with a neigh fro: 
billowy distance,that they were not drow 
ed yet, but were walking on a sort of ¢ 
and got their victuals regular. On 
other hand, as to the presence of the d 
that requires no explanation. Was | 
ever a time or place in which adog gru 
his sprightly and disinterested service, « 
failed to do his best when called uj 
These French dogs, whom the mild 
English mastiff would have looked up 
or rather would have shut his eyes at 
a lot of curs below contempt, were as 
of fine ardour for their cause and coun 
as any noble hound that ever sate lik 
statue on a marble terrace. 

On the first of October all was re 
for this audacious squibbing of the | 
net’s nest, and the fleet of investment 
(which kept its distance according to t 
weather and the tides) stood in, not bod 
ly so as to arouse excitement, but a s 
at a time sidling in towards the coast, : 
traversing one another’s track, as if t] 
were simply exchanging stations. T 
French pretended to take no heed, a 
did not call in a single scouting craft, but 
showed every sign of having all eyes shut 
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however, was done that night, 
Ol perhaps of the weather; but the 


¢ night being favourable, and the 
fleet brought as nigh as it durst 
four fire ships were despatched 
‘k, when the enemy was likely to 
ced with supper. The sky 
ntly overcast, with a faint 
neg here and there, from the 
ron, just enough to show the 
ssel and her length, at a distance of 
hundred yards. Nothing could 
thought the Englishmen; and 
neh were of th: opinion LOO, es 
as Nelson was not there 
amore had nothing to do with the 
idventure of the ftire-ships, the ob 
vhich was to huddle together this 
of the flotilla, so that the 
ins might sweep unseen into a 
thicket of vessels, and shatter at 
lf a dozen at once 


17 


t as not well 


somehow the scheme w 
out, though it looked very nice 
yaper. One ve ry rreat dra vback, 
1 


n with, was that the enemy were 


iware of all our kind intentions; 


1 ] 


rother scares ly less fatal 
f punctuality on our part. 
coffins should have come 
a funeral of fifty from a 
stead of that y dribbled one 
e, and were cast off by their tow 
promiscuously. Scudamore did his 
‘ll enough, though the whole thing 
against his grain, and the four cata 
ns under his direction were the only 
that did their duty. The boats of 
Blonde had these in tow, and east 
n off handsomely at the proper dis 
.and drew the plugs which set their 
“springs going. But even of these 
only two exploded, although the 
cs were not American, and those two 
» a tremendous noise, but only singed 
v French beards off. Except, indeed, 
a fine old horse, with a white Roman 
and a bright chestnut mane, who 
s living in a flat-bottomed boat, broke 
halter, and rushed up to the bows, and 
e vent to his amazement, as if he had 
n gifted with a trumpet. 
Hereupon a dog, loth to be behind the 
les, scampered up to his side, and with 
forefeet on the gunwale, contributed 
owl of incalculable length and unfath- 
iable sadness. 
In the hurly of the combat and confu- 
mn of the night, with the dimness streak- 


HAVEN. 


ed with tumult, and the water gashed 
fire, that horse and this dog might 
gone on for ever, be 
the sons of men, unle fortune 
had put powe n their { " One 
of the fire-sh ps, ¢ ‘ lid declare, 
was that ancient b indeed—that 
could not float on its bottom—the Peggy 
of Spring! aven, r at tht ce her value, 
] Admiral Dar 
one has to meet eve ry calumny 
leal with it before going 
that lasted for a fort 
‘ned into an earthquake 
compared with 


Enough that 


ters edge befor ( lew that she was 
worth at least th hundred pounds Widow 
Shanks received for her. She startled the 
French more than ; y of the others, and 
the strong light she aff led in her last 


moments shone redly 


and 


flames in the background redoubled their 


Now this apparently deserted prame 
near the centre th ine, was the Ville 
de Vaye mce s al | ne flag I Re ul Admi 
Lacrosse 1 Ww flying at her 
“We n » her, my lads,” 
cried Seudamore, w Wi wondering 
what to d t. until he deseried the 
horse and dog and th: fine flag; °° let 
us board her, and make | all of 
them.” 


launch were delighted 


with that. To de stroy 1s very good; but 


to capture is still better; and a dash into 
the midst of the enemy was the very thing 
they longed for. ‘* Ay, ay, sir,” they cried, 


set their backs to their oars, and through 
the broad light that still shone upon the 
waves, and among the thick crowd of wel- 
tering shadows, the launch shot like a dart 
to the side of the foe. 


‘*Easv all! Throw a 
l 


: rapple on board,” 
eried the young commander; and as the 
stern swung round he leaped from it, and 
over the shallow bulwarks, and stood all 
alone on the enemy’s fore-deek. And 
alone he remained, for at that moment a 
loud erash was heard, and the launch 
filled and sank, with her crew of sixteen 
plunging wildly in the waves. 

This came to pass through no fault of 
their own, but a clever device of the ene- 
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my Admiral Lacrosse, being called away, very large interest was aroused 
iad left his first officer to see to the safety and not only so, but was fed 

of the flag-ship and her immediate neigh grew fast. 
bours brave man had obtained The most complete of chronic]: 
perm l a littl 


little plan of his own, better than a sponge of 


inferior 
if assailed by any adventurous Britisl 


itish and with many mouths shut Pa 
vessels explosive. are full of 


I 


boats in ¢] ; of the suctive power get no « 
In the bows of some stout but handy boats of sucking; other parts have a fl 
reed up a mast with a long spar juice bubbling at them, but ar 
attached, and by means of a guy al the proof. This is tl 


spar, a brace of heavy chain- one—for tl 


could be swung up and pitched head ilv of 


ie only excuse 
end of that ie shameful neeleet of t] 
shot Blocks, in any little treat 

long into any boat alongside. While the tending to give the dullest of elim) 
crew of Scudamore’s launch were intent Springhaven 

upon boarding the prame, one of these The other excuse if self-aee 
boats came swiftly from under her stern, does not poke a finger throueh it 
and with one fling swamped the enemy. 
Then 


and o 


the Blockses were mainly of the dr 
he Frenchmen laughed heartily, and never went to sea when they 
ered oars and buoys for the poor help it If they had lived beyor 


I 
fl 
British seamen to come up as prisone rs. two trees and the stile that marke 
Scudamore saw that he was trapped be parish boundary upon the hill to 


vond escape, for no other British boat was 
anywhere in hail. 


London, they might have been Spo 
His first impulse was and grand, 
to jump overboard and help his own 
drowning men, but before he could do so 
an olficer stood before him, and said, 
‘**Monsieur is my prisoner. His men 
will be safe, and I 

fe 


and even honest, yet 
have been the depth of the hill 
contempt. But they dwelt in the vi 
for more generations than would go 
any woman's fingers, and they did a 
cannot permit him to business with the fish caug] 
Mon Dieu, it is my ers, which enabled it 
dear friend Captain Seudamore !” 


S 


it by the 
to look after 1 
days’ journey as if it swam into 

‘** And you, my old friend, Captain Des- upon its 


portes! I see it is hopeless to resist’’—for 


risk his own li 


own fins. The invention 
wronging mankind pay a great dea! 
by this time a score of Frenchmen were ter than those for righting them. 

Now the news came from John Prat: 
first, that a gentleman of great rei 
was coming down from London cit) 
live on fish fresh out of the sea. Hisdo 
tors had ordered him to leave off but 
er’s meat, and baker’s bread, and tea-or 
cer’s tea, and almost every kind of in 
victuals, because of the state of his—so 
thing big, which even Springhaven co 
cept in word. And how much you haye not pronounce. He must keep hims 


advanced in the knowledge of our lan- up, forat least three months, upon not! 
but breezes of the sea, and malt-liqui 


and farm-house bread and milk and n¢ 
laid eggs, and anything he fancied t) 
came out of the sea, shelly, or sealy, « 
jellified, or weedy. News from a pub 
house grows fast—as seeds come up qui 
CHAPTER XLVI er for soaking and a strong competitio 
25 ae for this gentleman arose; but he kn 
ENTER AND EXIT. what he was doing, and brought down 
cook and house-maid, and disliking 
noise at the Darling Arms, took no less 
than five rooms at the house of Matth 
Blocks, on the rise of the hill, where 
of the place expressed it.» And'‘the cir- could see the fish come in. 
cumstances were of such a nature that 


round him—‘tI can only congratulate 
myself that if I must fall, it is into such 0 
good hands.” 

My dear friend, how glad I am to see 
you!” replied the French captain, em 
bracing him warinly ; “to you 1 owe 
more than to any man of your nation. I 
will not take your sword. No, no, my 
friend. You shall not be a prisoner, ex 


guage, chiefly, I fear, at the expense of 
France. And now you will grow perfect, 
at the expense of England.” 


THE summer having been fine upon the 
whole, and a very fair quantity of fish 
brought in, Miss Twemlow had picked up 
a sweetheart, as the unromantic mothers 


He was called at once Sir Parsley Sug 


, 
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Percival Shar 


rebuked 


r his name was 


1a his cook his ho ise 
for meddling with matters 
told Mrs. 


Sir Pereival, but 


sphere, W hen she 


that he was not 
erpcival Shargeloes, Esquire, very 
n the Corporation, but too young 
rd Mayor of London for some 


He appeared to be well on the 


le of forty; and every young lady 
vrong side of thirty possessing a 
"evena donkey, 
hill 


1 rose-coloured view 


with legs enough 
down the immediately bewan 
of the many 

es of Springhaven 
Vr. Shargeloes had any ambition for 
ay rather in a military direction. 
City Volun 
P 


a Captain, 1 


a joined a recime nto 


nd must have been 


d have stood the drill, But this, 


had 


on, nature having gifted him with 


not arduous, outgone his 


irkable power of extracting nour 
it from food, which is called 
ution. He 


blessed 


how 


was not a great feeder 


pie so seldom are but no 


short of painful starvation would 
He had consulted all the 


1 


nost physicians about this, 


» him lean. 
and one 
another said, ‘* walk 
ty miles every day with two Witney 
a third said, ‘‘thank God 


and drink 


‘*take acids,” 


ets on, 


before you eat,” and a 


a man of wide experience) bade 
marry the worst-tempered woman he 
a1] 
i 


v. Then they all gave him pills to 


set his stomach; but such was its power 


it it assimilated them. Despairing of 
he consulted a Quack, and received 
which 


And a 


is, as he confessed for the rest of his 


directions brought him to 


Springhaven. lucky day for him 
ife, whenever any ladies asked him. 
intended 


¢ 


Because Miss Twemlow was 


xr him by the nicest adjustment of na- 
ire. How can two round things fit to- 
And in that 
‘ase one must be upper and the other un- 


ether, except superficially ? 


er; which is not the proper thing in mat 
mony, though generally the prevailing 
ie. But half- 
noon, or even a square and a tidy trian 

gle—with 

rht angle 


take a full-moon and a 
manners enough to have one 
and when you have put them 
to one another’s arms, there they stick, 
ill the firmer for friction. Jack Spratt 
ind his wife are a case in point; and how 
much more pointed the 
vhen the question is not about what is 


case becomes 


on the plate, but the gentleman is in his 


own body fat, and the lady in her elegant 
person lean! 
Mr. Sugar] 


to be ealled pein 


oaf—which he could not bear 
vw an ardent admirer of 
ministers 


the Chureh, and aware that her 


know what is good, returned with great 
earnest 


upon the 
ft hand 


speed the Rector’s call, having 


hopes of some heart-felt words 


eht and lk 


difference 
ed 


1 


better 


between a ri 


One of these is ever so much 


sole 


than the other—according to our 


evolutionists, because when he was a cod, 
irds of years back, he chose the 
that 
millionth 


H S wile, 


lay down upon the other 


afew m 


richt side to begin lying down on, 


the thirty 


rht vet flat 


his deseendants in 


generation mig from 
sheer perversity, 
side, and this explains how some of their 
through 
though 


And 


hittest for the 


descendants pulled their eyes 


their heads to one side, and some 
comparatively f other. 
the worst of if hat tne 
frying-pan did not survive this well-in 
long 


tended involution, except at a very 


ficure in the market 


As it 


Twemlow was sitting in the draw 


Miss 


ne 


fell out ipon that day, 


room alone, waiting till he mother’s 


hair was quite done up, her own abun- 
dant 
she had lately 
all f 


introd 


oecks be ing not done for 


up al all, 


} 4 ] a i 
taken to set her face 


fashions ‘“*T have 
the 


to the Queen, like those 


against ‘foreign 


not been iced to King,” she 


said, “‘nor even 
forward Darlings, and I shall do my hair 
When her father ob- 


jected, she quenched him with St. Paul; 


to please myself.” 


and even her mother, though shocked, 


began to think that Eliza kne vhat she 


was about. The release of her fi hair, 


which fell in natural waves about her 


t 
t 
{ 
‘ 


] ] ] ] = 
stately neck, ma ner |1OOK neariy ten 


years younger than she was, for by this 
time she must have been eight-and-twen 


ty. The ladies of the Carne race, as 


their pictures showed (until they were 


crandmothers of drvy-salt 
] 


endowed 


sold 


ers), ha with 


shapely nec * small 


round heads. lady’s 


nar, with no constraint bt { i F a 


narrow band across the for ‘luster 
ed and cleamed like a bower of aecanthus 
round that Parian 


Mr. Shargeloes, 


coiumn. 

his or- 
thrilled 
with a vision of poetry and romance, as 


having obeyed 
ders always to dine early, was 


he crossed the first square of the carpet. 
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The lady sat just where the light fell best 
from a filtered sunbeam to illumine ] 


without entering 


er, 
into the shady parts; 


and the poetry of her attitude was in 
spired by some very fine poetry upon her 
lap. ‘T don’t care what the doctors say, 
I shall marry that girl,” said Mr. Sharge 
loes to himself 

He was a man who knew his own 
mind, and a man with that gift makes 
others know it Miss Twemlow clench 


ed in the coat upon his back the nail she 


had driven through his heart, by ealling 


him, at every other breath, ‘‘Colonel Shar 
geloes.” He said he was not that; but 
she felt that he was, as indeed every pa- 
triotic man must be. Her contempt for 


every man who forsook his country in this 


bitter, bitter strait was at once so ruthless 
and so bewitching that he was quite sur- 
prised 


£10,000 


nto confessing that he had given 
all in wold, for the eom 
fort of the Royal Volunteers, as soon as 
He could 
not tell such an elegant creature that what 
he had paid for flannel drawers, 
though she had so much strength of mind 
that he was enabled to tell her before very 
long. 

A great 


about 


solid 
the autumnal damps came on. 


was 


deal of is talked 
ladies who are getting the better 
of their first vouth, as if they then hung 
themselves out as old slates for any man 
The truth is that 
better judgment then, 
their hearts about a gentle- 


nonsense 


to write his name on. 
they have 
trouble in 


less 


man’s appearance, and more enquiry in 
their minds as to his temper, tastes, and 
principles, not to mention his prospects 
of supporting them. And even as con- 
Mr. was 
Nature had given him a fine 
stout frame, and a very pleasant counte- 
nance; life in the busy world 
had added that quickness of decision and 
immediate 


cerns appearance, 


very rood. 


Shargeloes 


and his 
sense of right which a clever 
woman knows to be the very things she 
wants. Moreover, his dress, which goes 
a very long way into the heart of a lady, 
was most correct and particular. For his 
was of the latest Bond Street fashion, 
the ‘‘ Jean de Brie,” improved and beau- 


tified by suggestions from the Prince of 


coa 


Wales himself. Bright claret was the 
colour, and the buttons were of gold, 
bright enough to show the road before 


him as he walked. The shoulders were 
padded, as if a jam pot stood there, and 


the waist buttoned tight, too tight for any 
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happiness, to show the bright 
of brocaded Then f 
breeches of rich purple padusoy 
vhite at the knee 
which the little silver bells of the ] 
boots jingled. 


° 
waistcoat. 


satin bows 


Miss Twemlow was superior to a 


feeling, but had great breadth of 
thy with the sterling truth in 
The volume of love, like a patter: 
fell open, and this well-dressed 
man was engraved upon her heart 
most captious young chit, such as 
herself, could scarcely have eall 
either corpulent or old. Every « 
could be seen to be growing yo 
with the aid of fresh fish as a total] 

el ingredient in his system; his n 
increased with the growth of brain p 
and the shoemaker was punching a 
hole in his belt, an inch further bac 
ery week he stopped there. After 
ling up three holes, he proposed. M 
Twemlow referred him 
and the Rector took a 
and meditate. ‘‘Take a month, if 
like,” said Mr. Shargeloes. 

This reply increased the speed. M 
Twemlow had the deepest respect for 
Corporation, and to live to be the fat 
of a Lord Mayor of London became a} 
ambition to lead on his waning y« 
‘*Come and dine with us on Saturda 
and we will tell you all about it,” he said 
with a pleasant smile, and warm shake of 
the hand; and Shargeloes knew that t 
neck and the curls would bend over thi 
broad gold chain some day. 

How grievous it is to throw a big sto 
into a pool which has plenty of depth a 
length and width for the rings to travé 
pleasantly, yet not to make one ring, bi 
cause of wind upon the water! In tl 
days that were not more than two yea 
old, Springhaven could have taken al 
this news, with a swiftly expanding and 
smoothly fluent circle, with a lift of sel! 
importance at the centre of the mov 
ment, and a heave of gentle interest 
the far reflective corners. Even nov 
with a tumult of things to consider, and 
a tempest of judgment to do it in, peopl 
contrived to be positive about a quanti 
ty of things still pending. Sir Parsley 
Sugarloaf had bought Miss Twemlow fo 
£50,000, they said, and he made her let 
her curls down so outrageous, because shi 
was to be married at Guildhall, with 
guinea at the end of every hair. 


to her dear p 
week to en 


Miss 
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would be dirt-cheap at all that mon 
as for Miss Eliza, they wished 

tter knowledge, which was sure to 

vhen it was no good to him. 

of 

sip!” Mr. Shargeloes said, pleasant 


at a corner the world this is 


his Eliza, having heard from his 
ho desired no new mistress, some 
the things said about him. ‘I am 
‘h a fool as to care what they say. 
um greatly surprised at one thing. 
Ene lish 
may I tell you what I think, y 

ffending you ? 


now that lam a thorough 


It is a delicate 
‘-ause it concerns a relative of your 
my dear.” 


You 


KHOW 


will 
how 


know what 
ffend Percival, I 
itforward you 
I have expected this.” 


you mean, 
me. 
are, and how keen 
rception. 
And vet it 


that you are all blind here, from the 


seems presumptuous of me 
st to the lowest. Except indeed your 
will tell 
. Ispie ions, or more than suspicions 

belief your Mr. 
e. Ican trust you to keep this even 
1 your father. 
e pay of the French.” 


is I now perceive. |] you 


rm about cousin, 


Caryl Carne is a spy, 
[have long thought something, though 
quite so bad as that,” Miss Twemlow 
has be 


My mo 


vered, calmly; ‘* because he 
ed to us so very strangely. 
er is his own father’s sister, as you know, 
yet he has never dined with us more 
in once, and then he scarcely said a word 
And he never yet has asked 
is to visit him at the castle: though for 


iny one. 


it we can make all allowance, of course, 
‘ause of its sad condition. Then every- 
ily thought he had taken to smuggling, 
ind after all 
him, especially as all the Carnes had done 
t, even when they were the owners of the 
ind. But ever since poor Mr. Cheese 
in, our church-warden, tried to destroy 
mself with his own rope, all the parish 
can to doubt about the smuggling, be 


his losses, no one blamed 


vuse it pays so well and makes the peo- 
e very cheerful. But from something 
he had seen, my father felt quite certain 
at the true explanation was smuggling.” 
‘*Indeed! Do you know at all what 
was he saw, and when, and under what 
Mr. Shargeloes put these 


circumstances ?” 
questions with more urgency than Miss 
Twemlow liked. 

‘Really I cannot tell you all those 
things; they are scarcely of general inter- 


est. about 


all 


My dear father said little 
knowledge is denied in 


+ 1 Pas } lL¢+ } 
vorld to women. But no doubt he 


ap you asked him, when there 


~ho | idic S pre sent 


I Wil, 


most judicious; 


said Mr. Shargeloes 
he knows whe 
Lol 

think that you combine wit] 


ot 


and when to hold his 


peauty one 


Lhnose tw rills Which 1 » utmost to 


1, you put things very nicely, 


a} 1) 1 P 
ait that could be expected of a 


this mat 


But do take my advice it 


nd say no more about it 


Mr. Sh: 


perhaps at the moment meant to 


irgeloes feigned to comply, and 
ao so, 
> ) ] | 

But unluckily he was in an enterprising 
and 
. 
phosphate 


temper, proud of recovered activity, 
to act 
supplied by fish diet. 


determined up to the 


Therefore when 


the Rector, rejoicing in an outlet for his 


long pent-up discoveries, and regarding 
1 - 1 f j 
this sage man as one Of his family, 


ed 


Castle, 


repeat 
the Carne 
Mr. Shargeloes said, bri fly, | 


must be seen to.” 


whole of his adventure at 


‘*Stubbard has been there,” replied Mr. 
Twemlow, repenting perhaps of his confi 
dence; ‘‘Stubbard has made an official in- 
spection, which relieves us of all concern 
with it.” 

‘Captain Stubbard is an ass. It is a 
that important 
should be entrusted to such fellows. 


shame affairs 


The 


and every 


burning 


country is in peril, deadly peril ; 
Englishman is bound to act as if he were 
an officer.” 

That 
back to his ruins in a very grim state of 


very same evening Carne rode 


mind. He had received from the Emperor 
a curt and haughty answer to his last ap- 
peal for immediate action, and the pros 
with 
and 


pect of another gloomy winter here, 
him, 


dangers thickening round no 
motion to enliven them, was almost more 
The 
drawing in, and a damp fog from the sea 
had drizzled the , and 


even his own moustache with cold misery. 


han he could endure. nights were 


and the ivy 


trees, 
lantern,” he said to old 
Jerry, as he swung his stiff | 


of the 


‘‘Bring me a 
os from the 
back the little 
f\. 


1 h } 
UaSK OL OL 


and 
ather init. It 


time to put the Inspector's step 


jaded horse, 
with the fe is high 
inh order.” 
und 
with rheumatism and dull ser- 
trotted 
too stiff to walk) for the things command 


Jerry Bowles, w back knees 


nose 
were bent 


vice, like a horse who nas become 
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ed, and came back with them. Then his 
master, without a word, strede towards the 
passage gviving entry to the vaults which 


Stubbard had 


not seen-—-the vaults con- 
taining all the powder, and the weapons 
for arming the peasantry of England, 


ynom Napoleon fondly expected to rise in 
his favour at the sight of his eagles. 
‘How does it 


rust. 


work? Quite stiff with 


I thought so. Nothing is ever in 
order, unless Give me 
Now oil the bearings thor- 
Put the feather into the socket, 
and work the pin in and out, that the oil 
may round. Now pour in 
from the lip of the flask; but not upon 
old blockhead. Now 
other end the same. Ah, now it 
vo with the weight mouse! 
I have a great mind to make you try it 


L. 


I see to it myself. 
the lantern. 
oughly, 
vo all some 
Ol 
the treadle, you 
do the 
would of a 
‘“What would you do, sir, if my neck 
was broken? Who would do your work, 
as I do?” 

They were under an arch of mouldy 
stone, opening into the deep dark vaults, 
where the faint light of the lantern 
elaneed on burnished leather, brass, and 
steel, or fell without flash upon dull round 
bulk. The old man, kneeling on the round 
chalk-flints set in lime for the flooring of 
the passage, was handling the first step of 
harrow step ladder lead 
depth. 


ing to the cellar- 
This top step had been taken out 
of the old oak mortice, and cut shorter, and 
then replaced in the frame, with an iron 
pin working in an iron collar, just as 
the gudgeon of a wheelbarrow revolves. 
Any one stepping upon it unawares would 
oo down without the aid of any othe rstep. 


‘*Goes lke spittle now, sir,” said old 


Jerry; ‘‘but I don’t want no more harm 
in this erick of life. The Lord be pleased 
to keep all them Examiners at home. 
Might have none to find their corpusses 


i next leap year. | hope with all my 
t they won’t come poking their long 
noses here.”’ 

‘** Well, I rather hope they will. 
want a 


They 


lesson neighbourhood,” 


in this 
muttered Carne, who was shivering, and 


hungry, and unsweetened. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


MOTHER SCUDAMORE. 


[IF we want to know how a tree or flow- 
er has borne the gale that flogged last 


night, or the frost that stung the morn- 
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ing, the only sure plan is to go ar 
And the only way to understand | 
friend has taken affliction is to geo 
be done without intrusion 
him tell you, if he likes. 

Admiral Darling was so much 
when he heard of Blyth Scudamore 
ture by the French, and duty con 
him to inform thé mother, that he 
rather have ridden a thousand miles 
barley-bread than face her. He 
how the whole of her life was now 
up with the fortunes of her son, a 
longed to send Faith with the bad 1 
as he had sent her with the good bi 
but he feared that it might seem w 
So he went himself, with the hope « 
ting the best complexion upon it, vet { 


may a 


expecting sad distress, and perhaps a 
of weeping. But the lady received 
tidings in a manner that surprised |] 
At first she indulged in a tear or two 
they only introduced a smile. 

‘In some ways it is a sad thing,’ 
said, ‘‘and will be a terrible blow to ] 
just when he was rising so fast in 
service. But must not rebel n 
than we can help, against the will of 
Lord, Sir Charles.” 


we 


How philosophical, and how commo 
place!” thought the Admiral; but he on 
bowed, and paid her some compliment 
upon her common-sense. 

A Perhaps you searcely understand my 
views, and perhaps I am wrong in having 
them,’ Lady Scudamore continued, quiet 
ly. bs My son’s advancement is very dean 
to me, and this will of course retard it 
But I care most of all for his life, and now 
that will be safe for a long while. Tl 
never kill their prisoners, do they?” 

‘No, ma’am, no. They behave very 
welltothem; better, I’m afraid, than wedo 
to ours. They treat them quite as guests, 
when they fall into good hands. Though 
Napoleon himself is not too mild in that 
way.” 

‘“My son has fallen into very good 
hands, as you yourself assure me—that 
Captain Desportes, a gallant officer a 
kind gentleman, as I 
daughter's description. 


nad 
ha 


know 


from 
Blyth is quit 
equal to Lord Nelson in personal daring 
and possibly not behind him in abilities 
Consider how shockingly poor Nelson has 
been injured, and he feels convinced him 
self that they will have his life at last 
No officer can be a hero without getting 
very sad wounds, and perhaps losing his 


youl 
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y one who does his duty must ter Dolly ca I don't suppose. 
vounded,.” Scudamore, th: ve yhen you 
\dmiral, who had never received a 


s not at all charmed wi 


a th this. girl half ‘lever as my Dolly 
| duty : but he was too polite t her know i that would 
ytest and only made one of his course but she always vets 
yned serapes. me, upon almost any question.” 
sure every time I have heard a Sir Charles, for the moment, forgot his 
from the sea, and especially best manners, and spread his coat so that 
me: "3 


the lady resumed, without one might see between his le 
him, ‘‘it has made me miser- stand like he said, *‘ and she stands 
that probably Blyth was there; and ake her to task for not pay 
nto some deadly conflict But ing her bills—for some of those fellows 
| feel that he cannot do that; have had to come to me, which is not as 
ype they will keep him until the it should be in a country place, where 
Crows milder. He used to send people don’t understand the fashionable 
his money, poor dear boy! And system She stands there, ma’am, and I 
ll try to send him some of mine, feel assure as if I were an English twenty- 
arranged about bank-notes. four bearing down upon a Frenchman of 
I can do it very easily, thanks fifty guns, that she can only haul her col 
1dness, Sir Charles, his father’s ours down and rig out gangway ladders 
d. and his own, and mine.” when, bless me and keep me! I am car 
cudamore shed another tear or ried by surprise, and driven undeev hateh 
of sorro vy, but of pride, whil she Ways and if there is a guine ailnmy hold, 


} 


hand into her pocket, as if to be t flies into the enemy’s locker! If it 


i 
e remittance at once. ‘‘ You owe happened only once, I should think no 


» thanks, ma’am,” said the Admiral, thing of it. But when I know exactly 
o: “if any thanks are due, they are what is coming, and have double-shotted 
» the King, for remembering at last every gun, and set up hammock-nettings, 
1e should have done before. and ken uncommon care to have the 
ld he ever have thought of me, weather-gage, ‘tis the Devil, Lady Seuda 
vou? It is useless to talk in that more—excuse me, madam—'tis the Devil 
ir Charles; it only increases the to a ditty-bag that I have her at my mer- 
tion, which I must entreat you not cy. And yet it always comes to money 
How I wish I could help you in ut of pocket, madam!” 
ng!” ‘She certainly has a gre: ver over 
ery day you are helping me,” he gentlemen”—Blyth’s mother smiled de 
ed, with truth; ‘‘although lam away murely, as if she were sorry to confess 
ften to know all about it, or even to it; “bi he is exceedingly young, Sir 
you. I hope my dear Faith has Charles, a every allowance must be 
iaded you not to leave us for the win- made for her.” 
you threatened.” ‘‘And by the Lord Harry, she gets it, 
Faith can persuade me to anything madam She takes uncommonly 
leases. She possesses the power of care of that But what is the one 


1ame,” replied the lady; ‘‘but the you mentioned that would prevent 


r is not called for, when the persua- from coming back to us with pleasure 
IS SO pleasant. Kor a month, I must ‘*T scarcely like to speak of it. But it 
vay to visit my dear mother, as I al- is about that self-same Dolly. She is not 

have done at this time of year; and fond of advice, and she knows how quick 
but for one thing, I would return » is, and that makes her resent a word 
gladly. For I am very selfish, you fr ver people. She has taken it 
t know, Sir Charles—I have a better her h , I fear, that I am here as a 
nee of hearing of my dear son at these restraint upon her: a sort of lady Spy, a 
d-quarters of the defence of England, duenna, a dictatress, all combined in one, 
1 [should have even in London.’ and all unpleasant. This often makes me 
Certainly,” cried the Admiral, who faney that I have no right to be here. 
gnified his office; ‘‘such a number of And then yeursweet Faith comes, and all 
spatches pass through my hands; and _ is smooth again 


| can’t make them out, why, my daugh- ‘*Dolly has the least little possible 
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touch of the vixen 
found it out lately 
if he 
told 


But I believe he w 


about her I have 
‘said the Admiral, as 
doubtful still; ‘* Nelson 
with him. 
it, as he general- 


were half 


me so, and I was angry 
iS rial 


ly is. His one eye sees more than a score 


of mine would. But, my dear madam, if 


your only objection to coming 


back to us, or rather to my daughters, I 
eo you not to let it weigh a feather’s 
you Or, at any rate, en 


the obligation to us, by putting it 


entirely on one side. Dolly has the very 
finest heart in all the world; 


not so steady 
perhaps as Faith’s 


nor quite so fair to oth- 
er people, but wonderfully warm, ma’am, 
and as sound as—as a roach.” 

Lady Scudamore could not help laugh- 
ing a little 
that 


eratitude and sood will 


and she hoped for her son’s 
this true. Her 
to the Admiral, 
as well as her duty to her son, made her 
give the promise sought for; and she be- 


sake account was 


gan to prepare for her journey at once, 
that she might be back in good time for 
the winter. sut she felt very doubtful, 
at leaving the Hall, whether she had done 
quite right in keeping her suspicions of 
Dolly from Dolly’s father. For with 
eyes which were sharpened by jealousy 
for the interests, or at least the affections, 


of her son, she had long perceived that 
his lady-love was playing a dangerous 
game with Caryl Carne. Sometimes she 
that she ought to speak of this, 


sood of 


believed 
for the the family; because she 
felt the deepest mistrust and dislike of 
Carne, who strictly avoided her when- 
ever he could; but on the other hand she 
found the subject most delicate and diffi- 
cult to handle. 

care at the outset 


For she had taken good 
not to be here upon any 
false pretences. 
with 
Blyth’s attachment to his younger daugh- 
ter, 


At the very first inter- 


view her host 


she had spoken of 
of which the had heard al- 
ready from And 
the Admiral had simply said, as in Cap- 


tain Twemlow’s case: 


Admiral 
that youthful sailor. 


‘Let us leave them 
to themselves. 
If she 
tion, 


[ admire the young man. 
likes him, I shall make no objec- 
when old and 
> And now if she 

told him of the other love-affair, it would 
look like jealousy of a rival, 


they are enough, 


things are favourable.’ 


Perhaps a 
hundred times a day, as her love for gen- 
tle Faith grew faster than her liking for 
the sprightly Dolly, she would sigh that 
her son did not see things like herself; 
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but bitter affliction had taught 
the course of this life follows 
wishes about as much as anot] 
dog heeds our whistle. But, for 


this 


things come 


cood lady hoped some da 
round as she woul 
bring them 


‘**No like her 


much,” said Faith when they 


wonder that we 


waving handkerchiefs at the great 
| 


coach going slowly up the ] 
vast 


wicker basket behind, and t 
perched over it with his blunder 
takes after his mother in so ma 
They are both so simple and unsus 
and they make the best of every o1 

‘** Ineluding themselves, IT suppo 
swered Dolly. ‘‘ Well I like peo 
have something on their minds, an 
the worst of everybody. They h 
much more to talk about.” 

‘* You should never try to be sar 
dear. And that 
mean it. I you don’t 
have the worst made of yourself.” 

‘*Oh, I have long been used to 
And I never care about it, when I kx 
it is not true. I am sure that Mot 
Scudamore runs me down, when [an 
of hearing. I never did like those perf 
people.” 

‘*Mother Seudamore, indeed! You 
getting into a low way of talking, whi 
is not at all pretty in a girl. And I n 
er heard her say an unkind word aby 
you. 


you know you 


am sure 


Though she may not have f 

vou quite so perfect as she hoped.” 
‘I tell vou, Miss Darling,” cried Do 

ly, with her bright colour deepened, and 

her grey eyes flashing, ‘‘ that I don’t ca 

a—something that papa often says 

she thinks about you either. | 

know that she has come here to spy 

all my ways.” 


me, or 


‘*You should not have any to be s 
out, Dolly,” Faith answered, with so 
sternness, and a keen look at her sist 
whose eyes fell beneath her gaze. **\ 
vill be sorry, when you think of w 
you said to me, who have done not! 
whatever to offend you. But that 
trifle compared with acting unfairly 
our father. Father is the kindest n 
that ever lived; but he can be stern 
great matters, I warn you. If he eve 
believes that you have deceived him, y‘ 
will never be again to him what you hav 
always been.” 

They had sent the carriage home that 
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“NoW DON’T IN A HURRY, DEAR, TO 


they might walk across the fields, and 
this little scene between the sisters took 
place upon a foot-path which led back to 
their grounds. Dolly knew that she was 


the wrong, and that increased her an- 


So you are another spy upon me, I 
suppose. “Tis a pretty thing to have one’s 
sister for an old duenna. 


t 


Pray who gave 
i authority to lord it over me ?” 
You know as well as I Faith 
ce with a smile of superior calmness, 
Dolly tossed her head—‘‘ that I am 
ut the last person in the world to be 
spy. Neither do I ever lord it over 
If anything, that matter is very 
much the other way. 


do” 


3ut being so much 





BEG MY PARDON.”’—[SEE NEXT PAGE 


older, and your principal companion, it 
would be very odd of me, and as I think 
most unkind, if I did not take an interest 
in all your goings on.” 

“My What a lady-like ex 
pression! Who has got into a low way 
of talking now ? 


goings on! 
; 


Well, if you please, mad 
am, what have you found out?” 

‘*T have found out nothing 
no attempt to do so. 


, and made 
But I see that you 
are altered very much from what you 
used to be: and I am sure that there is 
something on your mind. Why not tell 
me all about it? I would promise to let 
it go no further, and I would not pretend 
to advise, unless you wished. I am your 
only sister, and we have always been to 
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gether you make you so much 
more comfortable, I am certain of that, 
in your own mind, darling. And you 
know when we were little girls, dear mo 
ther on her death-bed put her hands upon 
our lig ids and S vid, ‘Be lov ing sisters al- 

ays, and never let anything come be 
tween you.’ And for father’s sake, too, 
vou should try to do it Put aside all 
nonsense about spies and domineering, 
and trust me as your sister, that’s my own 
darling Dolly.’ 

‘‘How can I resist you? I will make 
a clean breast of it;’? Dolly sighed deep- 


ly, but a wicked smile lay ambushed in 


her bright eyes and upon her rosy lips. 
“The sad truth is that my heart has 
been quite sore since I heard the shock 
ing tidings about poor old Daddy Stokes. 
He went to bed the other night with his 
best hat on, both his arms in an old muff 
he found in the ditch, and his leathern 
breeches turned inside out.” 

‘Then the poor old man had a cleaner 
breast than yours,” cried Faith, who had 
prepared her heart and eyes for tears of 
sympathy; ‘‘he goes upon his knees ev- 
ery night, stiff as they are, and his grand- 
daughter has to help him up. But as for 
you, you are the most unfeeling, mock- 
ing, godless, unnatural creature that ever 
never cared what became of anybody. 
Here we are at the corner where the path 
divides. You go home that way, and Ill 
go home by this.” 

‘“Well, ’m so glad! I really did be- 
lieve that it was quite impossible to put 


you ina rage. Now don’t be in a hurry, 
dear, to beg my pardon.” 

** Of that you may be quite sure,”’ cried 
Faith across the corner of the meadow 
where the paths diverged; ‘*T never was 
less in a passion in my life; and it will 
be your place to apologise.” 

Dolly sent a merry laugh across the 
widening interval; and Faith, who was 
just beginning to fear that she had been 
in a passion, was convinced by that laugh 
that she had not. But the weight lifted 
from her conscience fell more heavily 
upon her heart. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
EVIL COMMUNICATIONS, 
\LTHOUGH she pretended to be so mer- 
ry, and really was so self-confident (when- 
ever anybody wanted to help her), Miss 


Dolly Darling, when left to hers 
not like herself, as it used to be 
ture was lively, and her spirit 
every one had petted her, before s 
have earned it by aught except 
beauty; and no one had left off 
when she was bound to show bet 
to it. All this made doubt, and d 
and the sense of not being her « 
tress, very snappish things to her 
gained relief—sweet tempered as 
when pleased—by a snap at others 
although she was not given, any 
than other young people are, to 
some self inspection, she could 
feeling that she was no longer the } 
young Dolly that she loved so ws 
stronger, and clearer, yet more 
ous will than her own had co 
hers; but she would not confess 
yield entire obedience; neither « 
east it off. Her pride still exis 
strong as ever, whenever temper 
it; but there was too much of va 
its composition, and too little of fir 
respect. Contempt from a woman 
could not endure; neither from a 
made manifest; but Carne so calm] 
the upper hand, without any show o 
ing it, that she fell more and mo) 
neath his influence. 

He, knowing thoroughly what li 
about, did nothing to arouse resist 
So far as he was capable of loving 
one, he was now in love with Dolly 
admired her quickness, and pretty 
ways, and gaiety of nature (so unlike 
own), and most of all her beauty 
had made up his mind that she should | 
his wife when fitted for that dignity; 
he meant to make her useful first, and } 
saw his way to doso. He knew th 
acted more and more as her father’s 
retary,for she wrote much faster thai 
sister Faith, and was quicker in eat 
up a meaning. Only it was need|i 
sap her little prejudices—eandour, to 
and the sense of trust, and above all, 
triotic feeling. He rejoiced when he li 
that Lady Scudamore was gone, and 
Rector had taken his wife and daug 
for change of air to Tunbridge Wells, Mis 
Twemlow being seriously out of hea 
through anxiety about Mr. Shargel: 
For that gentleman had disappeared, \ 
out a line or message, just when Mr. F1 
kettle, the chief lawyer in the neighbou 
hood, was beginning to prepare the mar 
riage-settlement; and although his ec 
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ise-maid were furious at the story, 
s had said, and all the parish 
ed, that Sir Parsley Sugarloaf 
to Seotland rather than 
that fatal part of the 


Rector and 


n away 
ht to book 


.0ok—by the three or 
slergvymen 
Frank 


London with the publication of 


¢ so, and Darling ab 


vateh of poems, dedicated to Na- 


1 1 


vhile Faith stood aloof with her 
hurt. and the Admiral stood off 
cruise 


in the wearisome of duty, 


id the coast unusually clear for 
and arrangement of his contra 
iS He met the fair Dolly al 
ws did 


days were 


ery day, and their intervie 
shorter, although the 
ishould have been born in France,” 
one bright November morning, 
they than 


comfortable 
id any right to be, upon the very 


Sat more 
seat where the honest but hapless 
Seuddy had tried to venture to 
s love; ‘‘that is the land you be- 
to, darling, by beauty and manners 
mind and taste, and most of all by 
r freedom from prejudice, and great 
ality of sentiment.” 
But I thought we were quite as good 
England; Dolly lifted her 
lashes, with a flash which 
the brilliance of any 
‘*but of course you know 


ng in 

black 
cht challenge 
neh eyes; 
[ know nothing of French ladies.” 
Don’t be a fool, Dolly ;’ Carne spoke 
but made up for it in another 
‘* There never was a French girl to 
you in but must 
t suppose that you beat them all round. 

point particularly you are far behind 


ely, 


] 
jual 


loveliness ; you 


in. A French woman leaves all political 
questions, and national matters, and pub- 
: affairs, entirely to her husband, or her 
W hatever he 
Thy gods shall 


ver, as the case may be. 
shes is the law for her. 
my gods.” 

‘But you said they had great liberality 

sentiment, and now you say they have 
© opinions of their own! How can the 

o things go together ?” 

‘Very easily,” said Carne, who was ac- 
istomed to be baffled by such little sal- 
es; ‘‘they take their opinions from their 

husbands, who are always liberal. This 
produces happiness on both sides—a state 
of things unknown in England. Let me 
tell you of something important, mainly 


$25 


llv. The 
certain to unite with England. 


as it concerns vourself, sweet Dol 
French are 
shall be the grandest nation 


No 


befe re us. 


and then we 


in the world. ower 1n Europe can 


} 
All will be 


and civilization, and great 


stand freedom, 
and fine 
the 


but 


ideas, E 


taste in dress [ shall large 


that 
} 


ana 


recover 


: = , ; 
estates, would now be mine ror 
usury fraud And you will be one 
first ladies in the world, as nature 


ot the 
as al 


< 
} } 99 
ii Wavs intended you to be. 

= That 


to be done ¢ 


but how is it 


sounds very well; 
How can France unite with 
England, when they are bitter enemies % 
Is France to conquer England first? Or 
are we to conquer France, as we always 
used to do?” 

‘That would be a hard job now, when 


France is the mistress of the Continent. 


No, there 


Dolly, but only a 


need be ho conquering, sweet 


little 
true interest of this country is 


removal. The 
as that 
mighty party, the Whigs perceive—to get 
rid of all the paltry forms and dry bones 
of a dynasty which is no more English 
than Napoleon is, and to join that great 
man in his warfare against all oppression 
Your brother Frank is a leading spirit; he 
off that 
prejudice which defeats all good. 


insular 
In the 
right, 
which must prevail very shortly, Frank 


has long cast wretched 


grand new scheme of universal 
Darling will obtain that foremost place to 


You, 


as his sister, and my wife, will be adored 


which his noble views entitle him. 


almost as much as you could wish.” 
‘*Tt sounds very grand,” answered Dol 
ly, with a smile, though a little alarmed at 
this turn of it; ‘* but what is to become of 
the King, and Queen, and all the roval 
family? And what is my father to do, 
Faith? Although 
haved well to me.” 


and she has not be 

‘Those details will be arranged to ev 
erybody’s satisfaction. Little prejudices 
will subside, when it is seen that they are 
useless. Every possible care will be tak 
en not to injure any one.” 

‘But how is it all to be done 2” asked 
Dolly, whose mind was practical, though 
romantic. ‘*‘ Are the French to land, and 
overrun the country? 
should agree to that. 


Iam sure I never 
Are all our defend 
ers to be thrown into prison ?” 

‘Certainly not. There will be no pris 
The French might have to land, as 
a matter of form; but not to overrun the 
country, only to secure British liberties 
and justice. 


ons. 


All sensible people would 
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hasten to join them, and any opposition 


would be quenched at once. Then such 


a glorious condition of mankind would 
ensue as has never been known in this 
world — peace, wealth, universal happi 


ness, galety, dancing everyvw here, ho more 
shabby clothes, no more dreary Sundays. 
How do you ike the thought of it?” 

‘** Well, some of it sounds very nice; but 
[I don’t see the 


use of universal justice. 
Justice means having one’s own rights; 
ind it is impossible for everybody to do 


And as for 
the French coming to put things right, 


that, because of other people 


they had better attend to their own affairs 


first. And as if any Englishman would 


permit it! Why, even Frank would mount 
his wig and gown (for he is a full-fledged 
barrister now, you know), and come and 
help to push them back into the sea. And 
[ hope that vou would do so too. Iam 
not going to marry a Frenchman. You 
belong to an old English family, and you 
were born in England, and your name is 


English, and the property that ought to 
belong to you. | hope you don’t consider 
yourself a Frenchman because your mo 
ther is a great French lady, after so many 
generations of Carnes, all English, every 
bit of the [am an English girl, and I] 
ittle for things that 1 don’t see 
such as justice, libert 
that. But J my 
relations, and our friends, and the people 
that live here, and the boats, and all the 
trees, and the land that belongs to my 
father. 


m. 
care very li 
y, rights of people, 
all 


and do care about 


Very likely you would want to 
take that away, and give it to some miser- 
able Frenchman.” 

‘Dolly, my dear, you must not be ex- 
cited,” Carne answered, in the manner of 
a father; ‘‘ powerful as your comprehen- 
sion is, for the moment these things are 
beyond it. Your meaning is excellent, 
very good, very great; but to bring it to 
bear requires further We 
the sea to-morrow, 
me a view of your 
loveliness again; and there you will see 
things in a larger light than upon this 
narrow bench, with 


information. 
will sit by the side of 


darling, if you grant 


father’s trees 
around us, and your father’s cows enquir- 
ing whether Iam good to eat. 


' 


COW . 


your 


Get away, 
Do you take me fora calf ?” 

One of the cows best loved by Dolly, 
who was very fond of good animals, had 
come up to ask who this man was that had 
been sitting here so long with her. She 
was gifted with a white face and large 
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soft eyes—even beyond the comm 
sure of a cow—short little horns. t 
would searcely think of pushing 
a dog (unless he made mouths at 
fant), a flat broad 
rubbed, and 


nose ever wvenia 
a fringe of 
pointed yellow hairs around her } 


t 


delicate 


nostrils and above her clovery lips 
single-hearted charity and enviab 
she was able to combine the hope t 

ly had obtained a lover as good as 
be found upon asingle pair of legs. | 
was attired with some bravery 
French manner rather than the ] 
and he wanted no butter on his ve] 
fine lace. So he swung round his « 
heavy snakewood at the cow, and 
her poor horns so sharply that he: 
went round. 

‘Is that universal peace, and 
ness, and justice?” cried Dolly, 
up and hastening to console her cow 
this the way the lofty French red 
wrongs of England? What had 
Dewlips done, I should like to 
Kiss me, my pretty, and tell me ho 
would like the French army to lan 
matter of form? The form you 
take would be beef, I'm afraid: not « 
good roast beef, but bouillon, potage, fr 
candeau, friture 
taste any meat in; 


ST 
pri 
I 


anything one ea 
and that 
redressed, after ha 

had both your horns knocked off. A 
about the same fate for John Bull, y 
master, unless 


IS LOW r 


wrongs would be 


he 


Do I 


keeps his horns 
sharpened. not speak the tr 
monsieur ?”” 

When Carne did anything to vex Miss 
Dolly—which happened pretty often, for 
he could not stop to study much her lit 
prejudices addressed him as if he 
were a Frenchman, never doubting that 
this must reduce him sadly in his self-es 
teem. 

‘* Never mind matters political,” he sa 
perceiving that his power must not b 
pressed until he had deepened its founda 
tions; ‘‘what are all the politics in 
world compared with your good opinioi 
3eauty ?” Dolly liked to be called ‘*‘ Beau 
ty,” and the name always made her tr; 
to deserve it by looking sweet. ‘‘ You 
must be quite certain that I would do no 
thing to injure a country which contains 
my Dolly. And as for Madam Cow, | 
will beg her pardon, though my cane 
hurt a great deal more than her precious 
horns are. Behold me snap it in twain 


she 
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it 1S the only handsome one | 
ecause it has offended you!” 

hat a pity! What a lovely 

yvood!” eried Dolly; and they 
1 the best of terms, after a warm 
mn either side that no nasty poli 
d ever come between them. 
une was annoyed and discontent 
came to the edge of the cliff that 
below his ruined castle; for there 
iffs at Springhaven, unless the 
| deserves that name; and there 
cloomily for some hours, revoly 
The 


morning, 


chances of his enterprise. 
had changed since the 
ill November wind began to urge 
es ashore. The sky was not very 
it shredded with loose grey va- 


ym the west, where a heavy bank 


ls lay under the pale crescent of a 


moon. In the distance two Brit 
ers shone, light ships of outlook, 
asy sail, prepared to send the sig 


to 


a hundred leagues, from ship 
| cliff to cliff, if any of England's 
the 
1, With canvas touched by moon- 


ppeared. They shone upon 
ind seemed ready to spring against 
vering sky, if it held any menace 

land they watched, or the long 
of water they had made their own. 
\ pest upon those watch-dogs!” mut 
**They wide- 
and forever at their stations. In- 
f growing tired, they get sharper 


Carne. are always 


Even Charron can scarcely 
But | 
» could do it, if he could only be trust- 
fine idea 
Pebbleridge. 


day 


through them now. know 


With a pilot-boat—it is a 


pilot-boat entered as of 
Pebbleridge people hate Springha- 


feud 


despises 


centuries, and 
Pebbleridge. It 
nuld answer well, although the landing 


through a of 


nghaven 


so bad,and no anchorage possible in 
I must try if Dan Tug 
| will undertake it. None of the rest 
the coast as he does, and few of 
em have the bravery. But Dan is a 
ery sulky fellow, very difficult to man- 
we. He will never betray us; he is won- 
rfully grateful; and after that battle 
th the press-gang, when he 
vn the officer and broke his arm, he 
ll keep pretty clear of the Union-jack. 
But he goes about moping, and wonder- 
ig, and mooning, as if he 
ibout what he has to do. 
vhere is my invention ? 


eh weather. 


chow 


knocked 


were wretched 
Bless my soul, 
I see the way 
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to have him under my thumb Reason 


is an old coat han 
the 


with it. 


ring on a peg; 
ool w and runs away 


Halloa! And 


what do you want at such a time as this ? 


passion 


no puts on 


W ho are you ¢ 


Surely you can see that Iam not at leisure 
now. Why, Tu 
were far 


‘So I was, 


rwell, 1 thought that you 


at sea 


away 
but she travels fast. I 
the old London 


nrougn the water 


would believe 


never 
Trader could be driven t 


» Sam Polwhele knows how to pile it 


craft, as well as he do upon a man, 


L won't serve under him no more, 


nor Captain Charcoal either. Il have doné 


my duty by you, Squire Carne, the same 


as you did by me, sir; and thanking you 


for finding me work so long, mean- 


my 
Ing 1s to go upon the search to-morrow 

‘** What fools they must have been to 
let fel 
Carne, while he f 


ashore!” thought 


the 
well, you cannot 


. . 
this iow come 


tiled to see wisest 


Tug 
. 


honour, after 


way to take it. 


do this with any we have 


shown all the seerets of our enter 


pi [SC 
the 


mane and charit 


you 


You know that what we do is of 
hithest honour, kind and hu 


1,] 
i 


very 


able, though strictly for 


bidden by a most inhuman government. 
How 


would you like, if 
oner in France, to be de barred from all 


you were a pris- 
chance of getting any message from your 


family, your wife, your sweetheart, or 


your children, from year’s end to year’s 

end, and perhaps be dead for months with 

out their knowing 
‘Well, sir, 


indeed; though, if 


anything about it 

[ should think it very hard 
I was dead, I shouldn't 
But, 
reproach to you, I cannot make out alto 


know much more about it. without 
gether that our only business is to car- 
ry letters for the prisoners, as now may 
be in England, from their loving friends 
to command in their native country. I 
won t say it 
your 


against you, sir, if 
to the of all 
knowledge. And thousand of 
them may need letters by the sack. But 
what use they could make, sir, of cannon 
as big as I be, and muskets that would 
kill a man a hundred yards of distance, 
and bayonets more larger and more sharp- 


say you 


is—that is, outside 


twenty 


er than ever I see before, even with the 

Royal Volunteers—this goes out of all my 

calculation.” 
** Daniel, 


Views, 


you have expressed your 


which are remarkable—as indeed 
they always are—with your usual preci- 


sion. But you have not observed things 











th equal accuracy. Do you know 
nena i P 
‘‘No 

how 


Charles Darling now 


gun Is past ser 
sir; I 


Squire Darling 


Vice ¢ 
never Was a poacher, 


that 


no- 
is to say, Sir 
, according toa « hap 


on board, he 


VaS alWavVSs SO vood upon his 
land that nobody durst go a poaching.” 
[ mean cannon, Dan They aon t 
poach with cannon yet, though they may 
come to do it, as the 


came-laws increase. 


Do you ki 


1ow when a cannon is unsafe to 
hnre though it may look as bright as ever, 
like a worn-out poker ¢ All those things 


that have frightened you are only meant 


for ornament. You know that every an- 


cient building ought to have its armoury, 


as this castle always had, until they were 


taken away and sold My intention is to 


restore it, when I can afford to do so. 


And having a lot of worn-out weapons 
otfered me for next to nothing, I seized 
the chance of bringing them. When 
times are better, and the war is over, I] 
may find time to arrange them. But 
that is not of much importance. The 
great point is to secure the delivery of 
letters from their native land to the brave 


men here as prisoners. I cannot afford 
to do that for nothing, though I make no 
profit out of it. 
to think 


which 


I have so many things 
that I scarcely know 
first. And after all, 
what matters to us whether those poor 
men are allowed to die, and be buried like 
dogs, without knowledge of their friends ? 
Why should we run the risk of being 
punished for them 2” 

‘Well, sir, that 
if I 
like your kind-heartedness. 


about 


to consider 


seems hard doctrine, 
may be allowed to say so, and not 
Our Govern- 
ment have no right to stop them of their 
letters.” 

‘It is a eruel thing. 
to help it The Trader is too 
for the purpose, and she is under 
suspicion now. 


But how are we 
London 
large 
I tell you everything, 
that 
and 


Daniel, because I know 
true - hearted 


ee 
blabbing. 


you are a 


all 


[ have thought once or twice 


fellow, far above 
of obtaining leave to purchase a stout 
and handy pilot-boat, with her licence 
and all that transferred to us, and so run- 
ning to and fro when needful. The only 
risk then would be from perils of the sea; 


and even the pressmen dare not meddle 
pilot boat. 
that 
Tugwell, you might have got us 
all into sad trouble.” 


with a By-the-by, I have 


heard you knocked some of them 


about. 
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‘Was I to think of what I wa 
Squire Carne, when they 


wanted 


a slave of me? I would 


sery 
George with a good heart, in spit: 
that it 
must be with a free will, Squir 
and not to be tied hand and foot 
How would you like that yoursel| 
‘Well, I think I should have d 
you did, Dan, if I had been a Briti 


father has said against 


But as to this pilot-boat, I mu 
a bold and good seaman to comn 
A mau who knows the coast, and 
afraid of weather. Of course we s 
3 a 

perhaps, and a guinea for every } 
letters landed safe. 


expect to pay good wages; 


There are plent 
men who would jump at such a cl] 
Dan.” 

‘‘Tll be bound there are, sir. A) 
is more than I am worth, if you m« 
fering the place to me. 
wonderful, if I 
was honest.” 

‘** Daniel Tugwell”’—Carne spoke 
great severity—‘‘ I will not lose my tem 
per, for I am sure you mean no insult 
3ut you must be of a very low, suspicio 
nature, and quite unfit for any work o 
lofty and unselfish order, if you can 
agine that a man in my position, a man o! 
my large sentiments—’ 


a or 
It would suit mi 
was certain that the job 


‘*Oh, no, sir, no; it was not at all that 


‘—Dan searcely knew how to tell what it 


was—'‘‘it was nothing at all of that man 
ner of thinking. I heartily ask your par 
don, sir, if it seemed to go in that way.” 
‘*Don’t do that,” replied Carne, * b 
cause I can make allowances. I know 
what a fine nature is, and how it takes 
alarm at shadows. I am always tender 
with honest scruples, because [ find so 
many of them in myself. I should not 
have been pleased with you, if you liad 
accepted my offer—although so adyaui 
tageous, and full of romantic interest 
until you were convinced of its honow 
able nature. I have no time for arg 
ment, and I am sorry that you must not 
come up to the castle for supper, becaus: 
we have an old Springhaven man there, 
who would tell your father all about you, 
which you especially wish to avoid. But 
if you feel inclined for this berth 
you sailors seem to ¢éall it—and hesitat 
through some patriotic doubts, though | 
cannot understand what they are, I wil! 
bring you a document (if you meet me 
here to-morrow night) from Admiral Su 








rWO BRITISH CRUISERS SHONE.”—[SEE PAGE 427.] 
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Charles Darling, which I think will satis 
fy you 

‘*And shall I be allowed to keep it, sir, 
to show, in ease of trouble ?” 

Very likely But I cannot say for 
certain Some of those official forms 
must be returned, others not; all depends 
upon their rules. Now go and make 
yourself comfortable. How are you off 
for money ; 


Plenty, sir, plenty I must not go 
where any body knows me, or to-morrow 
half the talk at old Springhaven would 


be about me. Good-night, sir, and God 


bless vou.” 


CHAPTER L. 
HIS SAVAGE SPIRIT. 


AT this time letters came very badly, 
not only to French prisoners in England, 
yut even to the highest authorities, who 
had the very best means of getting them. 
Admiral Darling had often written to his 
old friend Nelson,but had long been with 
out any tidings from him, through no de 
fault on the hero's part. Lord Nelson 
vas almost as prompt with the pen as he 
vas with the sword, but despatches were 
most irregular and uncertain 

‘* Here at last we have him!” eried Sir 
Charles one morning early in December; 
‘‘and not more than five weeks old, I de 
clare! Dolly, be ready, and eall Faith 
down. Now read it, my dear, for our 
benefit. Your godfather writes a most 
excellent hand, considering that it is his 
left hand; but my eyes are sore from so 
much night-work. Put on my_ spees, 
Dolly; I should like to see you in them.” 

‘Am I to read every word, papa, just 
as itecomes? You know that he general 
iv puts in words that are rather strong 
for me.” 

‘‘ Nelson never thought or wrote a sin 
ele word unfit for the nicest young lady. 
But you may hold up your hand if you 
come to any strong expressions, and we 
shall understand them.” 

“Then I shall want both hands as soon 
as ever we come to the very first French 
man. But this is what my godfather 
Says 

‘Victory, ofr TouLon, October 31st, 1804 

‘“*My DEAR LINGO,—It was only yes- 
terday that I received your letter of July 
2ist; it went in a Spanish smuggling boat 
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to the coast of Italy and retum 
to Spain,not having met any of 
And now I hope that you will 
fore you see this letter. We ai 
to be at war with Spain befor 
month is out, and Iam heartily 
it, for I like those fellows better 
French, because they are not s 


My successor has been appoint 
reason to hope, and must be fa 
way by this time; probably Keit 
cannot say. Ministers cannot 
that I want to fly the service: n 
life has proved the contrary ; if th 
[ shall most certainly leave in M 
April, for a few months’ rest I mus 
or else die. My cough is ver) 
my side where I was struck off ( 
Vineent is very much swelled 
a lump as large as my fist is bro 
by violent coughing, but I hope 


lieve my lungs are sound. = I hoy: 
good service yet, or else I should 1 
somuch. But if lam in my gra‘ 


can I serve the Country ? 

*** You will say, this is not at 
Nelson, to write about nothing } 
own poor self; and thank God, Lit 
can say that you are right; for if 
man lived for the good of Enelai 
the destruction of those’’’— here 
held a hand up—**‘ Frenchmen, it 


man in front of this ink-bottle. .The L 


has appointed me to that duty, and I s 
carry out my orders. Mons. La To 
who was preached about in France 
the man that was to extinguish mi 
even in the scurvy English newspa) 


but never dared to show his snivelly c 


tenance outside of the inner buoys, is «\ 


of his debosheries, for which I am de 
grieved, as I fully intended to send | 
the devil. 

‘**T have been most unlucky for s 
time now, and to tell the truth Ima 
always. But I am the last man 
world to grumble—as you, my dear 


go, can testify. I always do the utn 
with a single mind, and leave the tho 
of miserable pelf to others, men pei 
who never saw a shotted cannon 

You know who made eighty thot 
pounds, without having to wipe his 


i 


tail—dirty things,I.am glad they are ¢ 


out—but my business is to pay other 
ple’s debts, and receive all my credit 
the shape of cannon-balls. This is al 
so, and I should let it pass as usual 


cept for a blacker trick than I have « 
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For fear of giving me a 
of earning twopence, they 
there was a million and a half 
coming into Cadiz from South 
. in four Spanish frigates, and in 
leaving me to catch them, they 
Crraham Moore Vou KHOW film 
|—with orders to pocket every 
‘his will create a war with Spain 
in with robbery on our part 
must have come soon In any 
rr every where now, except where 
fiend of a Corsican is supreme 
is not a sick man in this fleet, 
is the one inside my coat That 
‘ouche said he chased Hite and I 
eep a COPY of his letter, which it 
ive been my\ duty to make him 
id ventured out again But 
to the lake of brimstone now, 
ive the good feeling to forgive 
If my character is not fixed by this 
1ot worth my trouble to put the 
hit Yesterday I took a look into 
ithin easy reach of their bat 
They lay like a lot of mice holed 
ip, but the weather was too thick 
tthem. They are certainly nearly 
our number; and if any one was ‘** And now that I have got to your own 
except poor li tle Nelson I believe doors, which l heartily hope Lo do per 
vould venture out But my reputa- haps before you see this, let me ask for 
leprives me always of any fair chance yourself and all your dear famil ‘ Lingo, 
ease it. the longer I live the more I feel that all 
\nd now, my dear Lingo, allow me the true happiness of life is found at home 
juire how you are getting on with My glory is very great, and satisfies me, 
Coast-defence. I never did attach except when it scares the enemy; but I 
all 


f + 


importance to their senseless inva- very often feel that I would give it 


scheme The only thing to make it away for a quiet life among those who 
lable would be some infernal traitor love me. Your daughter Faith is a sweet 


e coast, some devilish spy who would young woman, just what I should wish 


to land where least expected. If my godchild, will turn out very well, if a 


t 


them well informed, and enable for a child of mine to be And Horatia, 


is such a scoundrel, may the Lord sharp hand is kept over her. But she 
ighty’’’°—here both Dolly’s hands takes after me, she is daring and ambi 
up, with the letter in them, and her tious, and requires a firm hand at the 
ined as white as the paper helm. Read this to her, with my love, 
‘I have often told you, as you may and I dare say she will only laugh at it 
ember, that Springhaven is the very If she marries to my liking, she will be 
e LT should choose, if I were command down for a good thing in my will, some 
f the French flotilla. It would turn day God bless us all. Amen. Amen. 
flank of all the inland defences, and ‘** Yours affectionately 
» British ship could attack their intrench ‘** NELSON AND BRONTE 
its, if once they were snug below the 
dows of the Hall But they are not ‘Take it to heart, my dear; and so must 
ly to know this, thank God; and if I,” said the Admiral, laughing at the face 
did, they would have a job to get his daughter made; ‘your godfather is a 
ere. However. it is wise to keep a most excellent judge of everybody's char 
irp lookout, for they know very well acter except his own But, bless me, my 
it Lam far away dear, why, you are crying! Yousilly lit 
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o was only in You shall 
marry to his liking, and be down for the 
good thing Look up, and laugh at ev 
ery bor my darling No one laughs so 
merrily asmy pretty Dolly. Why, Faith, 
\ it aoes she mean bY this ‘ 

To the coaxing voice of her father, and 
the playful glance that she used to play 








th Do 





ly had not rushed up al all, el 
































ther with mind, or, if that failed, with body, 
as she always used to do. She hurried 
towards the door, as if she longed to be 
away from them; and then, as if she would 

















rather not make any stir about it, sat down 





and pretended to have caught her dress in 








something 





The only thing is to let her go on as 





like sg,” 





Faith said aloud, so that Dolly 
ir it; ‘Ll have done all I 


She 








ont nes all Ol 























’ 
ean, Dd 








it she believes herself superior. 





cannot bear any sort of contradiction, and 




















she expects one to know what she says, 
I k 








Vithout her saying it The re is nothing 
but to treat her t 


If she is left to herself, she 








to be adone 





} 
ie 








same way. 


May come back 



















































































to it 

‘* Well, my dear children,” said the Ad- 
miral, much alarmed at the prospect of a 
broil between them, such as he remember- 
ed about three years back, ‘‘ I make no 
pretence to understand your ways. If 
you were boys, it would be different al 
together. But the Almighty has been 











pleased to make you girls, and very good 












































ones too; in fact, there are none to be 
found better. You have always been 
bound up with one another and with 
me; and every one admires all the three 





























of us. So that we must be content if a 
little thing arises, not to make too much 
of it, but bear with one another, and defy 





anybody to come in between us 


Kiss 
one another, my dears, and be off; for I 


have much correspoudence to attend to, 











besides the great 





Nelson’s, though I took 
him first, hoping for something sensible. 























But I have not much to learn about 
j Springhaven, even from his lordship. 
However, he is a man in ten thousand, 








1 
and we 





must not be vexed about any of 
his erotehets, because 





he has never had 
ldren to talk about: and he gets out of 














soundings W hen he 





talks about mine. I 
Lady Scudamore was come back. 





wish 








She alwavs agrees with me, and she takes 








a great load off my shoulders.’ 





The girls laughed at this, as they were 
meant to do. And they hurried off to- 
After all 











gether, to compare opinions. 
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these 


of 
up over 


vears independence, 
U; 


point Faith Was quite as resolute as 


should be set hem. 
and her ladyship would have ref 
if had 
Kor even in the lofties 
nine nature lurks a small tineture 
lousy. 


come back, she overheat 


council. 


But Dolly was now in an evil { 
mind about many things which shi 
not explain even to herself, with ; 
that 
sant letter from her great godfathy 
amiss with 


isfaction. Even harmless ar 
her: and instead of lau 
at the words about herself, as with a 
conscience she must have done, she 
ed over them, and turned them bitt 
man could have mixed up things 
did, but her mind was nimble. F« 
hated 
Nelson represented it; and 


moment, she patriotism, 

feeling 
wrong he had been about herself, s 
that he was wrong in everything 
Krench were fine fellows, and had 
as much right to come here as we hia 
go and harass them, and a little a 
ment of English conceit might be a 
thing in the run. Not 
would let them stay here long; 
not to be thought of 
it. But a little excitement 

be delightful, and a great many tl 
might be changed for the better, suc 
the treatment of 


tha 
that 
, and they would 


lone 
wish 


women in this count 
which was barbarous, compared to 

Mrar Caryl had told li 
great deal about that; 
knew him the more she was convince 
of his wisdom and the 
views, so different from the savage spi 


of Lord Nelson. 


it was in ice, 


and the longer s 


largeness of 


CHAPTER LI. 
STRANGE CRAFT. 

WHILE his love was lapsing from h 
thus, and from her own true self yet mor 
the gallant young sailor, whose last pri 
had been that useful one misfortune, w 
dwelling continually upon her image, b 
cause he had very little else todo. EF: 
lish prisoners in France 


were treats 


sometimes very badly, which they to 
good care to proclaim to Europe; bu 
more often with pity, and good-will, and 
pleasant study of their modes of thoug 
For an Englishman then was a strang 
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‘esh curiosity a Frenchman, friend and ally You kn 
ot another race , ripeds with | people, ana 
Make par W tiie 
yveen them 
bw 


ood 


nda century ol 
,and admiration has 
about each o 
J 
connhndence 
conaguest « nore t LW removed 
i 
iscount put Napoleon 
as taken hic il Nn ) ‘ conversation 


flicer belong 


\ he sentl In answ hh 


Boulogne 
one who co 
He 


Lhe cap 


nde rstal d 


pleased 
I a ! \ | , ‘Vy SOOnW OCCUPpy 
1 robbed til | be a) ed ~ 


t onee restored Desportes 


nas that 
cood offic 


oner here to-morro ‘they would 
is his order; ** you crossing, it would save 
tables upon him well.” i bance, and me a @ 
lamore felt a little nervous hoped to he 
issed through the sentries, w ! ill never do 
fore him, into the pavi more answered 


looking 
t 


eatest man in Europe But 
cing in high good 


{ he dee 
4 humour, and 
vith the young man’s modest face — passion 
itle demeanour, soon set him at his if you Cong 
ind spoke to him as alfably <: f he ind 

! his equal Kor Lois 1 , l vel ‘Napoleon cont 
iniversal mind could that to smile 
vhen he set himself to do it been impertine) 
e rubbed his eyes, Which was a trick the same as other 1: 
be ieve 


s, as if he could searcely most obstinate among 
Napoleon looked not insignificant 
as impossible for a man with such 


suntenance), but mild, and pleasi 
enevolent, as he walked to and fro, 


never could stay s 


ne, 


till, in the place 
i was neither a tent nor a room, but liame 
xture of the two, and not a happy ne hand there ren 

His hat, looped up with a diamond the n ‘uts off our comm ons, 
livering with an ostrich feather,was and e inferior classes starve Have 
anyhow upon the table. But his you heard of any such romance as 
lerful eyes were the brightest thing that 


‘No. ire 
said the Emperor, a very what to call him, but adopted this voca 
n judge of faces; ve for want of any | . ‘“*T have 


Scudamore seareely knew 


‘you expected to ne 
me a monster,as Iam portrayed by er heard of any such plan, and no on 
r caricaturists. Your countrymen are would tl 
kind to me, except the 


1 
} 
I 
l 


unk of packing up, until our fleet 
foremost of has been demolishe ” 


t they will un- ‘Your fleet 


n—the great poets. 51 


l 
stand me better by-and-by, when jus- 


ships are now parading 
prevails, and the blessings of peace, getting very tired of it 
which Lam striving perpetually. But ‘Your Majesty’s officers know that 
English nation, if it were allowed a_ best,’ Scudamore answered, with his plea 
‘ice, would proclaim me its only true sant open smile. ‘I have been a prison 
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er for a month and more, and Kept ten 


miles Inland, out Of sight of the sea. 
‘But you have been well treated, I 
hope You have no complaint to make, 


Your 


Monsieur Secutamour ? 
French, and you speak the 


name 1s 
langwuage 


oy well 
tre 


We set the fair ¢ Xampile in the itment 


or brave men 


Sire, | have been treated,” the yvoung 


officer r plied with a low bow, and eves 


Pull Ol gratitude “aS a gentieman 
amongst gentliemen l might say as a 


friend amone kind friends.” 
That is as it should be. It is 


Kew ol 


me 


my 
vour English fabri 


the 


WiISsSt always 


cations more than false 
hat. It is 

| do 

vith strangling 


But 


took his vessel 


aunoy 


hoods about t most ungener 


ous, when my best, to charge me 


brave English captains. 


Desportes fought well, before you 
[s it not so ? 
think. L like to hear 


enemy's account of every action.” 


Speak ex 
actly as you tie 

‘Captain Desportes, sire, fought like a 
hero, and so did all crew. It 


only his mishap in sticking fast upon a 


his was 
sand-bank that enabled us to overpower 
him.” 

‘*“And now 
You 


eandour. 


he has to 


man’s 
You shall be at liberty to see 


the like 


brave 


1 
aone 


you speak with a 


the sea, monsieur; for a sailor always 
pines for that. I will give full instrue- 
tions to your friend Desportes about you. 
But one more question before you go—is 
there much anxiety in England ?” 

‘Yes, sire,a great deal. But we hope 
not to allow your Majesty’s armament to 
enter and increase it.” 

An: 


will be. 


we see how 


Captain. 


shall 


farewell, 


shall see, 
Now 


Tell Desportes to come to me.” 


we 


that 


‘Well, my dear friend, you have made 
a good impression,’ said the French sail 
or, W hen he 
words with the 


rejoined Scudamore, after a 
Master of the State; 
‘all vou have to do is to give your word 


few 


of honour to avoid our lines, and keep 
away from the beach, and of course to 
have nocommunication with your friends 
upon military subjects. Iam allowed to 
place you for the present at Beutin, a 
little the 
where lives an relative of 


Monsieur 


With a 


pleasant hamlet on Canche, 


old mine, a 


W idower, 
large house and one servant. I 
afloat, and shall see but little of 
you, which is the only sad part of the 


business. 


Jalais, an ancient 
shall be 


You will have to report your- 
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self to vour landlord at eight ever 


Ing and at eight o’cloek at nicht, a 


thoss 
wander more than s 


to leave the house 
to 


from home. 


between 
and not 
How do these ‘econdit 
prove Lthemsel\ ; 


handsome,’ 


es to vou 


all them very liberal, an 


Scudamore answer 
well might do rhe 
that in England to Fre) 


cers upon parole 


wo miles’ rai 
we allow 
These genero 
are due to your kind friendship.’ 
Before the 


was as happy as a prisoner can ¢ 


very long gentie 


be, in his comfortable quarters at | 
Through friendly exchanges he ] 


loving letter from his 
with an amiable enclosure, and M 


being far 


ceived a 


from wealthy, a 


pleasar 
rangement was made between 
Seudamore took all his meals w 


host, who could manage sound \y 
like an Englishman, and the houss 
er, house-cleaner, and house-feeder 
described by Desportes as a servar 
cording to our distinetions), being a v 
of mark, sat down to consider her coo 
Then for a 
time would prevail a conscientious 


upon choice occasions. f 
ity, and reserve of judgment inwar 
everybody waiting for some other bod 
sentiments; until the author of the 
as a female, might no more abide tli 
lignant silence of male reviewers. 
Scudamore, being very easily amus 
as any good-natured young man is, ¢ 
tered with zest into all these doings, 
became an authority upon appeal; 
being gifted with depth of simplicity 
well as high courtesy of taste, was ne 
known to pronounce a wrong? decis 
That is to say, he decided always in 
vour of the lady, which has been the n 
jestic course of Justice for centuries 
the appearance of Mrs. ——, the lady 
should have married the Hon 
Ruler. 


great 


Thus the wily Scudamore obtaine 
sitting-room, with the prettiest outlook 
the house, or indeed in any house in t 
part of the world for many leagues 
seeking.” For the mansion of M. Jal 
stood in an elbow of the little river, a: 
one of room showed 
curve of tidal water widening towards t 
sea, While the other pleasantly gave ¢ 
to the upper reaches of the stream, whi 
an angler of 


window this 


rose-coloured. mind mig 
almost hope to hook a trout. The su 
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yn the stream in the morning, 


what he had d » before 
o see What ne had aone berore 


although M. Jalais’ trees were 


, they had sleeved their bent 
creen velvetry of moss. 


ore brought his comfortable 
ie nook between these W ndo VS, 


r two belongi 
pipe 


gods of contempla 


Vibose silver 


pleasant hour was passed, 


vaded by the sounds of war 


ourse of the roads, and sands of 
kept this happy spot aloof from 


nuniecations. Like many other 


northern France, the Canche 
deepened and its mouth 
for uses of commerce, but of 
Veteran 


baker, and farrier, man who 


1th 
soldier and raw re 
yugier, 
fight and man who came to write 
all had been turned into navvies, 
drivers of piles, or of horses, or 
rrows, by who turned 
The 


nee that guides the world showed 


the man 


ody into his own teetotum. 


n sending that engine of destrue 
ve there was a Railway for him t 
On 


Seudamore being of a different 
id therefore having pleased Napo 
10 detested any one at all of his 


vattern), might have been very well 


ited here, and certainly must have 


so, if he had been without those two 
vs. Many a bird has lost his nest, 
is egos, and his mate, and even his 


tail, by cocking his eyes to the right 


eft, when he should have drawn their 


And the 


ince of his too projecting eves has 


ers up. why Because 
kled through the leaves upon the nar 
oblong of the pupils of a Spotty eyed 
coing stealthily under the comb of the 
loe, with her stomach wired in, and her 
il column fluted, to look like a wrin 
d blackthorn snag. But still worse is 
or that poor thrush, or lintie, or robin, 
irbler-wren, if he flutters in his bos 
vhen he spies that cat, and sets up his 
iers, and begins to hop about, making 
d little chirp to his mate, and appeal 
to the sky to protect him and his fam 


iy 


slvth Seudamore’s case was a mixture 
those two. It would have been better 
his comfort if he had shut his eyes; 
having opened them, he should have 


ed where he was, without any flutter- 


ing However, he acted for the 


when a man does that, can those 
er do so find a word to Sav ag 
the 


Was generaliy 


According best 
tion, which 


it was upon Christmas E\ 


his curiosit 


made up 


home 


sheaf of not 


maurel 


lady dresses them, but as sp 


man can make them look, and as bright 


as a captive Christmas could expect The 


decorator shed a little sigh that ex 
, 


pre SsS1lon May pe pardoned DY analogy, ror 


he certainly neither fetched nor heaved it 


and then he lit his pipe to reflect upon 


blessings and consider the free 


home 
world outside, in which he had very little 
share at present 

Mild blue eyes, such as this young man 
possessed, are often short-sighted at a mod 


erate range, and would be fitted up with 
glasses in these artificial times, and yet 
at long distance they are most eflicient, 


and can make out objects that would puz 
And so it was that 
Scudamore, with the sinking sun to help 


zie keener organs 


him, deseried at a long distance down the 


tidal reach a peaceful-looking boat, which 
made his heart beat faster. Fora sailor's 
elanece assured him that she was English 

English in her rig and the stiff cut of her 
canvas, and in all those points of character 
to a seaman so distinctive, which apprise 
him of his kindred through the length of 
air and water, as clearly as we landsmen 
know a man from a woman at 


Lhne mea 


sure of a furlong, or a quarter of a mile. 


He perceived that it was an English pilot 


boat, and that she was standing towards 
At first fluttered 
warm idea, that there must be 
board that boat 
his knowledge, 


him his heart with a 


cood news 
for him on Perhaps, 


without an exchange of 


prisoners might have been agreed upon; 
and what a grand Christmas-box for him, 
But 


another thought showed him the absurdity 


if the order for his release was there! 
of this hope, for orders of release do not 
Nevertheless, he 


come so. watched that 
boat with interest and wonder 
Presently 


and 


, Just as the sun was 


setting, 


shadows crossed the water, the sail 
(which had been gleaming like a candle 
flame against the haze and upon the glaze) 
flickered and fell, and the swung 
round, and her figure was drawn upon the 


tideway. She 


bow Ss 


was now within half a 
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f the water to 


elash thoie-pilns 


and the splash 


a sound of human sta 
is accepted bv the civilized 
mal diapason 
pcudaay, Who observed all 
as thoroughly puzzled at that last 
Though e cr was visibly Ene 

till have been doubt 
1 hie ld t ely tongue 
But that 


the 


Ss. or Ke pt 
ISSION 


ord stamp 


rate one who had 


the heavy 
Yet 
ere 
No 
them, no batteries 
the 


reet 


birth 

these men w 
compulsion 

poat 

cours 


commanded their and 


ral earried ho prize-crew to d 


{ mouth of the 
thie 


and no boat could 


] ] 
hADOUTS { 1e 


vasa floating b id@e, for use of 


orees on either side 


passed ib without permission here 


> 
ese could be 


no venturesome Brit 


out the quarters of the enemy ; 


1] } 
ey must have been allowed to 


or some special purpose, under flag 


vr else thev were traitors. in 


vith the French, and despatched 


} } 
some dark errand 


minutes, as the evening dusk 


Fay 
rew 


to deepen round her, the mysteri 


tle craft disappeared in a hollow of 


ands on the other side of the water, 


creek or inlet—such 


parts ol England 


Lnarroy as is 


a ‘‘ pill” in some 
a sheltered landing-place, over 
Then Seud 
led another pipe, to 
strange affair. ‘'] 
thought, as it 


vith clustering trees 


and fil 


rose, 
, 
upon this 


forbid len,” he 


crew dark, ‘*to visit the camp 


vour to learn anything done by 


And I have pledge 


OT 1iVasion 
to that effect 


altogether 


But this isa dift 


When Eng 


bIStime) 


as traitors to their co intryv, and 


We 1] Within mv range, mv daut 


if | fit a 


working, then | 


the meaning of it; and 


of importanes 
sider about mi parole 


il That 


and prob 


would be a te: 


me, because | should certain 


{ 


far inland, and kept in a Fren« 


perhaps for years, with little « 


hearing from my friends 


then she wo ild give me 


up as 
faithful darling, who has put as 
bright prospects for my sake. H 
L had never seen that boat! and | 
iL Was coming to bring me such Gor 
lam bound to give them one day 
for they might not know where to | 


at onee, and to-night I could not 


them, without overstaying my 
But if [ hear 
row, and see nothing, I must eo ro 


not to be 


in-doors nothn 


seen, and learn SOT E 


as 
about her the very next morning 
Hearing 


nothing and seeing no 
he spent an uncomfortable Christn 
disappointing his host and kind M 
Kropot, who had done all they | 
enliven him with a genuine Englis 


And the next day 


pudding. 
foot but rather heavy heart, he m 
long round by the bridge 
the 


entered. 


up Stre 
examined ereek which the 


had He 


place very cautiously, knowing 


boat appro 


suspicions were correct, they mi: 
confirmed too decisively, and his co 
men, if they had fire-arms, would ¢ 
a warm reception. However, ther 
no living creature to be seen, except 
terrified ox, who had escaped fron 
slaughter-houses of the distant cam) 
hoped for a little rest in this dark th 
He was worn out with his long flig 
sadly wounded, for many men had 
at him, when he desired to save his 
and although his mouth was little n 
than the length of his tail 
there he lay gasping with his lips sti 


from w: 


ed out, and his dry tongue quivering 
tween his yellow teeth, and the only n 
ure he could get was running out inst 
of into his mouth. 

Scudamore, seeing that the coast 
clear, and no enemy in chase of this p 
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immediately filled mud. He could even see where 
ater—for the tide w: ut v, had been made fast toa staunch ol 

residue was sweet and where the l had been prodded 
ntly y a pole in pushing her off at the t 
that he m tide \lso deep tracks Of some ver 
lat in French, was allowed hound, or wolf, or unknown quad 
more disturbance of the in various pl scarred the ban] 
ply a little glad refreshment these marks were so fresh and bri 
uHicted animal licked his lips, and they must have been made witl 
up for another hatful few hours, probably when the 

tain Seuddy deserved a new hat for mysterious cralt had spet 
whole of Christmas Day in th: 


though very few Englishmen would the it snue 
ave done the like—and in the end berth; an » blamed himself for per 
t it, though he must have caught a mitting | iost’s festivities detain 
dif he had gone without a hat till him Then he took a few bearir 

mark the spot, and fed the poor eri 
ursuing his search, with grateful eves ox with all the herbage he could g: 
une him, he soon discovered where resol Ing to come With a rope to-morro i” 
by the impress of and lead him home, if po 


at had grounded, f 
Christmas present to M. Jalais 


eel and forefoot on the stiff retentive 


LOVE'S NIGHT 
BY JOHN MI 
Ban, 
and my prayer 
with music sweet, 


OVE, let me watch to-night 
L Beneath thy bower here, 
i ht nad bid t morning ail 

them to thy 
Perchance fro | 


Thou'lt 


Until the morning lig ! 
Shall chase aw uy thy fear 
Then, heart, I'l sing to thee 
Of love’s sweet mystic spell; 
But what thou art to me 
How poorly words can tell! 











ea I Sa 
Pr - ELL, then; I now do plainly sce, 
S = This busie World and I shall 
neer agree; 
The very //oney of all Earthly 
Joy 
Does of all Meats the soonest 
cloy. 


And they (methinks) deserve 


my Pity 


Who for it can endure the 
Stings, 
The Croud, and Buz, and Murmurings 


Of this great //zve, the Cty. 








I NOW DO PLAINLY SEF 
SHALL NE’ER AGREE 


WELL, THEN , 
rHIS BUSIE WORLD AND I 
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WN 
WO RA 
\ 


as NN 
H! yet, ere | descend 


to the Grave, 
May I a small Flouse and 
large Garden have! 
And a few friends, and 
many Books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delight- 
ful too! 
And since Love ne'er will 
from me flee, 
A J/istress moderately fair, 
And good as Guaerdian-Angels are, 


Only belov'd, and loving me! 
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fountains ! when in 
you shall | 
Myself, easd of un- 
peaceful Thoughts, 
espy ? 


fields ! Woods ! 


when, when shall I be 


Oh 





oh 








made 

The happy 7exant of your 
shade ? 

Here's the Spring-head ot 
Pleasures Flood, 

Where all 


she 





the /tzches lye that 








Has coin’'d and stamp'd for Good. 
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WRIDE: and Ambition here 
Only in far-fetch'd Met- 


aphors appear ; 





Here nought but [znd 
can hurtful  J/2/- 
murs scatter, 

And nought but “echo 
flatter. 

The Gods, when they 
descended hither 

From Heav n, did always 


chuse their Way ; 


And therefore we may. boldly say, 


That tis the Way too thether. 





= 
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SOW happy here should | 


And one dear She (im 
and embracing dic! 
She who is all the World 
and can exclude 
In Desarts Solitude ; 
I should have then this 
only Fear, 
Lest Men, when they m 
Pleasures see, 
Should hither throng to live like me, 
And so make a C?¢yv here. 


From “THE MIstTRrEss,” BY ABRAHAM COWLE\ 








MOOSE HUNTING 


BY HENRY 


Saar from pictorial representations 
a OF from an examination of the pre 
pared specimens abounding in our mu 
seums, all are suftliciently familiar with 
the long legs of this animal, which, to 
gether with the short round body, the 
thick horizontal neck, rendered more dis 
proportioned by its heavy coating of hair, 
the long wattle which hanes like an old 
fashioned purse from underneath the an 
f 


of the jaw, the shovel-like antlers, 


the small sinister eves, the enormous ears, 
the apology for a tail, and the prodigious- 
ly long and ugly head, finished with a 
nose resembling a half-inflated foot-ball, 
make the moose perhaps the most ill-fa- 
vored of four-footed beasts. Therefore to 
view it with the eve of the naturalist in 
an article not technical in its charaeter 
would be merely a work of supereroga- 
tion 
While its best friends can but admit 
and deplore the utter absence of grace 
in its form and motion, they recognize 
in and claim for it the beauty of utility 
in a degree so pre-eminent as to sink all 
defects into comparative insignificance. 
Sometimes attaining a height of nearly 
seven feet at the fore-shoulder, and a 
rht of fourteen hundred pounds, no 
one can find fault with the quantity of 
food it may supply, while an attempt to 
compare the quality of this with that of 
any other four-footed creature, except to 
the disparagement of the latter, will but 
elicit a smile of mingled pity and con- 
tempt from those whose good fortune it 
has been to encounter and overcome it in 
its native wilds. 
If, then, we view it with the hunter’s 
ve, it must not be forgotten that though 
all animals, wherever found, bear the gen- 
eral impress stamped upon their species 
by the hand of Nature, they still retain 
some individuality of character, as well as 
adaptability to the surroundings in which 
they may be placed. Whenever, there- 
fore, the habits or pursuit of any animal 


are under discussion, it would seem wise 


to restrict it to some specified locality ; 
for though the main features will doubt- 
less be everywhere alike, still the details 
may vary. 

We there fore select the wilderness of 
which the boundary line dividing Canada 


P. WELLS 


from Maine is the backbone, an 
ourselves exclusively to that reg 

Not only does the quantity ale 
of the food it affords endear t 
to the hunter, but that ungain| 
stuffed full of brains. Those pr 
ears are ever trimmed, like the \ 
of an ocean steamer, to eateh the 
breath of the fickle wind, and t 
hend and determine the cause of t) 
est sound which may be borne 
Though its eyesight is by no m 
the keenest, its preposterous nose |} 
beyond comparison to detect the 
taint in the air, and to give warni: 
it would be prudent to be elsewher 

Nor are these hints of danger ey 
heeded. If the sense of hearing is off 
ed, the animal steals away, even o 
most encumbered ground, with as 
little short of miraculous. Not the 1 
of a branch or the eracking of the s 
est twig attends its departure. Wi 
not that the departing track betrays 
truth, it might well be thought it had 
ished into thin air, and that the li 
had really pursued a fiction of his « 
imagination. 

But if the sense of smell gives war 
particularly if the taint is that of n 
all precaution is thrown to the 
Those long, ungainly legs are then 
stantly galvanized into an awk 
shambling trot, and crashing throug 
forest with a noise like a railroad ti 
off the track, the startled animal fa 
devours space with the speed of its flig 
And the exhausted hunter who has 
lowed the track hour after hour, pei 
even day after day, with every sens¢ 
the alert, shrinking from no person 
fort or discomfort that every possibl 
caution may be taken, recognizes at 
the signs that proclaim defeat to his } 
tised eye; and in such terms as he d 
appropriate to the occasion bewails 
when hope had almost become fru 
he stepped on that fatal twig, or allo 
the stock of his rifle to rasp against 
bush; or anathematizes the fickle 
which eddied at so inopportune a mome 
and in a direction so fatal to his hopes 

In still hunting, of the nature of 
the foregoing will give some intimat 
it is essential that the hunter sees the ga! 
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ers are numerous. Other openings in the 


re it suspects his presence. The re 
fone apparently endless forest are, 


under consideration consists of however. 


of forest-covered mountains, inte 
rsed with valleys, also heavily timber 
vhich conduct the drainage of the 
to the ocean. The annual rain- more perfect than 
Therefore, until the November storms 


{ isually take 


‘r- rare, and when they occur 
the form of alder swamps, where the vege 
tation is even denser and concealment 
intry in the forest itself. 
is great, and so ponds, lakes, and riv 
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have stripped all deciduous trees of their 
| the ground with 
the progress of the hunter through 


and 


Leaves 


cushioned 

sno 

the woods is necessartly so slow and noisy, 

and the range of his vision is so limited, 

that this form of hunting affords little or 
6 


no nope ol 


I 
Presuming 


Success, 
the to be by 
vhom, except when under the pressure of 


reader one 


ibsoiute necessity. a cow moose or her 
calves would be unmolested, let us turn 
our attention to the bulls—the only le 


vitimate object of the hunter’s ambition. 
The velvet is rubbed from its horns, and 

hey are hard and well polished, by the 
September ; and since at no season 

in such perfect physical condition, 

let us then begin our hunt. 

Unattractive as is the personal appear 


ance 


of a bull moose, his moral nature 
and disposition are no less disreputable. 
Solitary and alone, with his big ears set 
like the spinnaker of a racing cutter, and 


his supersensitive nose ever on duty, he 


dozes away the day in some secluded 
pot high on a mountain-side. But two 
thoughts find room within his gigantic 


Hie id 


to keep his stomach full and his 


hide whole; and to these, especially the 


lalter, every 
He is the embodiment 


undiluted 


resource of his nature is de- 
of pure 
As daylight 
wanes he rises and stretches himself; and 
always inquiring with nose and ear of the 
truant 


vot d 


and selfishness. 


wind whether his precious skin 
is safe, he wanders slowly and with fre 
quent pauses down the mountain - side, 
if not embodying it in words, still with 


the fixed intention of carrying out in 


the precepts of that immoral 


‘We won't go home till morning.” 

He prefers to adhere to one locality, un 
til his pre-eminent regard for his own per 
sonal safety forces him elsewhere. He 
KTLOW 


water 


to of 
these, either where the long grass grow 


for miles around; and one 


ing from the bottom of the stream waves 
with the current, or where the yellow wa- 
the 
bound. 


surface of forest 


The 


informed as to the local topography ; 


ter-lily dots some 


pond, he is hunter is also 


W é 


and judging about where moose would be 
most likely to spend the day, and know 
ing what food-bearing stream or pond is 
most aecessible from that direction, he 
there seeks his game. 


Should the moon be at or near the full, 
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s every stream and every patch of - 








he cruises the stream in his eanor 
noiselessly in the shadow of t 


hanging bushes, and stopping f1 
to listen; for from the sense of 
alone does he expect the first int 
that a successful issue is possibl 

a pond, and a small one, he brings 
noe beside some part of the ban 
the wind will be favorable and why 
cealment is possible, and there wa 
after hour, *‘ hugging the delusiv: 
tom the perfect. silet 
broken, except by the beating of | 


I 
} 


heart when he 


of hope,” 


hears, or fancies |i 
the tread of some heavy animal 
the thousand 


have assailed 


imaginary noises 

his ears so long, 

really the snap of some branch or 
Yes, for there comes the sound aga 
time clear, sharp, and unmistakabl ) 
liberately, with frequent pauses of ¢ 

or less duration, some animal is app 
ing with long low strides. Will li 

to the not? Alas, no tH 
skirts the pond just within the e 
the woods, beyond the outermost 

of which 


water or 


the moonlight 
one single inch. 


penetrates lot 
Nearer and nearer 
the sound, varied by intervals of s 
When the animal stops to feed, o1 
more probable, to listen. At last 
within forty feet of the ambush. |} 
leaf fringing the wood shines like s 
in the moonlight, but beyond all is E¢ 
tian darkness. In vain does the hunte) 
with rifle on the full eock, strain every 
sense to localize the animal. The tension 
of his nerves is far too great to determin 
within twenty feet where the sound 1 
comes from; and unwilling to fire wl 
there is not one chance in a hundred 
the shot will be effective, he allows 
game to depart as it came, unmolested 

Such is the result of this form of hunt 
ing at least nine times out of ten: 
as it grows toward dawn the hunter 
turns to camp, tired and disgusted cli 
through. 

W hether 


method 


this 


moose 


or indeed any ot 
hunting is 
plated, camp is made far from the |] 
ing ground. 


of conte 


Success is only possible 

a night comparatively free from w 
Then no fire is built after noon, no 

a blow struck with the axe. The 

is approached at a right angle, and 
from where the game is likely to app 
fora fence forty feet high would not mor 
surely bar tl 


he way of a moose than 


a 


MOOSE HUNTING 


of a man tracking the margin of 
ng ground. 
already been intimated that the 
LV seek his food where the vel 
er-lily is found. It is not, howev 
ives nor the blossoms which are 
ut the roots These extend ina 
iet-work through the mud in which 
ww. attaining a thickness exceed 
in’s arm, and an indefinite length. 
they are a pale greenish or yel 


vhite, smooth on the exterior, ex 


a number of eyes like those on a 
ile, somewhat elastie to the touch, 
within. There is no disputing 
stes, and consequently we will not 
the moose for being so fond of 


1] 
etabie. 


But to the human palate 
insipid, and puckery. To obtain 
vill wade out into the water, and 
iis head beneath the surface until 
sears are submerged. Then, hay 


enched a chunk of greater or less 


from its bed, he withdraws his 
and dripping water from each of 
imerous angles which characterize 
ely physiognomy, he stands the pic- 
f pure animal enjoyment, chewing 
at one end of the root, while the 
sticks out of his mouth like a cigar. 
itech him in the middle of this per 


ince is the constant burden of the 


"Ss prayers. 
still, 
and dark, the hunter scours the re 


ould the night promise to be 


or of his jack until it shines like sil 
und breathes upon and wipes its glass 
The lamp with 
but the 


intil it is speck less. 
ould emit a powerful light; 
x must be so constructed that not the 
test glimmer can escape until its aid 
equired, and a hinged cover, which 


he glass, is dropped. 


‘or though a deer will almost always 


pt fate by standing stock-still, gaping 
light like a backwoodsman in a city, 
moose is no such fool If he has any 


OSItY, he recognizes the creat general 
ciple that there is a time for all things, 
that the time to study an 


he 


unusual 


omenon comes only after has be- 


n himself to cover. 
i this, asin most ucher forms of moose 
Lo 


ting, two form the company—one 


ie work, while the other takes in the 


and, as in many other things in this 
ultimate success depends more on the 
that of the 


| of the former than on 


re 
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After the jack has been lit some twenty 
that the 


possible without smoke is assured, the pair 


minutes, so maximum of licht 
Blank 
the boat 


He 


bow. 


betake themselves to the canoe 


ets are spread on the bottom of 
of the feet 


who is to shoot seats himself in the 


to deaden any motion 


while his companion first w raps him in 


blankets, and then arranges the jack 


is suspended from a frame be 


This 
{ 


hind the rif 


be st 
| 


should be 
that the |} 
its every motion 
With the el: 
is thrown 


the 


Cman ; but it sO con 


nected head eam of 
light 
the jack IS open 


rifle 


the connection of 


With his 


will follow when 


UNCON 


ered, the shoulder, 


and 
Is SO adj isted that 


head-gear when the 


Laken, 1b WILL De 


convenient 
the 


Thus both sights of 


most aim 


directly in centre of illumination 


the rifle are perfectly 
visible, and the difficulty is no longer 
to 

the 


with accuracy, but only 


of 


shoot 
a sufficiently distinct \ 
to be hit 


When this is complete, the other takes 


1ieW 


his place in the stern, folds his blanket 
over his lap, and grasping his paddle, 
pushes from the bank. The jack is then 
closed, and complete darkness and silence 
follow 

As noiseless as the shadow of a cloud 


the canoe steals along, and hour after 
hour its occupants, relying solely on the 
sense of hearing, strain every nerve to de 


tect the 


hood of the game they 


an indication of near neighbor 


vy seek. 
It is not so hard on the paddler aince 
In ¢ lation 


the e¥ercise Keeps his blo rl ‘re 


and his nerves in some sort of condition 
: 
Bi 


Aches and pa ns declare themse lves 1h all 


it the man in the bow fares differently. 


sorts of places, together with the most in 


sane desire to couch, or sneeze, or blo V 


1 


his nose, or do somethi else equally in 


He strains | 


I) 


opport ine, 1S ears til] they 
almost erack:; he thinks he hears all kinds 


of noises, until his confidence in his abil 
real from the 


He 


ity to distinguish the ima 
gvinary is almost destroyed sulfers, 
but he suffers in silence, and 


resignation. 


Should a sound be heard near, 


the 


minute dra 


on or in stream, the canoe pauses 


and os after minute: perhaps 


even an hour is passed without sound or 


it 


ani il 


certain that 


that tl 


motion, until it iS a 


Is 


false alarm, or ie has be 


taken itseH elsewhere. 


At last, when endurance seems no long- 


























comes a slow and measured sound—slosh, 











slosh, slosh; and then all is still again. 
The heart of the hunter shrivels within 
him to the size of a lemon, and flies into 
his throat, where it keeps up such a 





























thumping that it seems impossible the 








noise should escape the quick ear of the 
game. With the utmost caution the rifle 
is brought to the full cock, and the left 
hand freed, ready to open the jack at the 























preconcerted signal, which it is the duty 
of the paddler to give. 








Every ache and pain is at once forgot 
ten in the all-absorbing question, Will he 
remain in the water, or take to the bank, 
and burying himself in the woods, escape ? 




















For he is still far beyond the range of the 
jack, and not till it will surely show him 
up must it be opened. 











If the motion of 
the canoe was slow before, it seems doubly 








so now, and minute after minute, each ap- 
parently an hour, drags on, and still the 
noise, repeated at intervals, seems no 
nearer. 











Are his suspicions aroused, and 
is he retreating ? 











This and a thousand 
other thoughts alternately chill the hunt- 
er’s heart with fear or fire it with hope. 














At length, after a seemingly endless de- 








lay, comes the signal to open the jack, 
and the light streams forth. There he 
stands, midleg-deep in the water, dim, 
shadowy, and monstrous, his eyes glaring 
ereen in the light, with the malevolence 
of a demon. He will stay but for a see- 
ond, and only to decide which way to re 












































treat. Raise the rifle slowly, but lose no 
time. Draw as careful a bead as though 
shooting at a two-inch bull’s-eye, and give 
it to him right through—not behind—the 
middle of the fore-shoulder. 





























For a see- 





ond the smoke obscures the result. Is he 





down or up? In either case, dose him 








again if you ean; but if you cannot, close 


the jack at once. 





Now is no time to ask 
your companion, Do you think I hit him ? 
If you were silent before, be doubly so 
now, and listen. 














Does he burst into and 
tear through the woods as though he had 
gone into the kindling-wood business and 
was laying in a winter's stock, and do 

















you hear him erashing and smashing un 





til the sound dies away on the distant 
mountain-side ? 











It was a clear miss, or at 





best a graze. 





But no; the uproar dies 





away, and a silence you can almost feel 
ensues. What sound is that from the 
neighboring woods? There he is! You 
can hear him breathe, and wheeze at every 
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er possible, through the midnight air 











inspiration. 


It is well. 
little too far back, but it was pret 
placed, allthe same. Now withd: 
the stillness of death itself, and mn 


The she 


at least half a mile intervenes wh 
your companion, ‘‘ Well, I guess 
our meat; what do you think 7” 
For if from any act of yours le 
ers What has hurt him, particular!) 
attempt to land, he will either att 
once, in which Case you will be In «a 
ate peril, or he will travel till he « 
perhaps miles and miles away, a 
foxes and other marauders of the 
alone will profit by his death. Whi 
if you leave him to attribute his dist 
to a stroke of lightning or a fit of 


gestion, or to any cause other tha 
agency of man, you will find him in t 
morning, if not lying dead where you 
heard him, at all events so enfeebled { 
you may still-hunt him with the certaint 
of suecess, 

That the hero of the dime novel, whios 
bullet never deviates from its destinat 
by the thousandth part of a hair’s-breadt 
always aims behind the fore-shoulder, is 
not forgotten. Still, notwithstanding t 
pain inseparable from a difference 
an authority so far superior to any 
writer has ever met, he cannot help think 
ing this a mistaken practice on the part 
of that hero. It is no better than a lung 
shot, seldom instantly, sometimes not « 
ultimately, fatal. To reach the heart tli 
ball must be driven through the centre ot 
the fore-shoulder, and somewhere about 
ten inches above the bottom line of t] 


body. To insure a satisfactory result 
solid ball impelled by plenty of powder is 
necessary. Ihave known a moose to | 
killed with a 32-calibre bullet as well asa 
38, both from rim-fire cartridges, and a 44 
bullet from a Ballard carbine, driven b 
only twenty-eight grains of powder, to 
clean through the animal, cutting 
aorta in its passage. 


ro 


But, notwithstand 
ing, a 50-calibre bullet and ninety 
grains of powder are better adapted for this 
kind of work. Had I but the courag 
my convictions, and were I but assured 
that I should shoot only at the short 
distances customary in night hunting, | 
should use a ten-gauge cylinder-bor 
shot-gun, and a hardened round ball 
fore six drams of the best powder. 

A head shot is always a poor shot 
the brain lies far back. If the animal 
facing the hunter, the nose is so thr 


I the 





t 
Le 


hes KU Ws 


wa. Yo Z 
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“OUR 


rward as almost to cover the vital point. 
en where the neck joins the body is the 
est place, a little into the neck doing 
» harm. <A broadside shot right in the 
it of the ear is sure death, but it is a 
ill mark where the light is uncertain, 
| not 


to be recommended. Through 


» neck, about five or six inches below 
upper edge and a little back of the 


id, will drop a moose as though he was 


MEAT 


struck by lghtning 


a single kick, but 


He will 


wilt 


not even 
give his tracks 
It is more instantaneous 
in effect than through the middle of the 
heart itself, and if the hunter is sure he 


can do it, is the best of all shots 


in 
like a wet rag’. 


But the 
preliminaries to moose shooting are not 
conducive to accurate marksmanship, SO 
perhaps the centre of the fore-shoulder, or 


the root of the neck, according to the po- 
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sition of the animal, is the surest shot, all 
things considered 

the fore 
shoulder is a stomach shot, and but little 


Kight or ten inches back of 


further back still will penetrate the bow 
The former is almost always and the 
But 
neither will stop the animal or knock him 
off An 


should disturbed 


els 
latter is invariably a mortal wound. 
animal so wounded 


his legs. 


never be unless in an 
He 
a short distance before 
But if 
will either attack or tray 
overtaken by 


open country and in broad daylight. 
vo but 


ill then g 
he lies down, never to rise again, 
once started, he 
el till 
death itself. 

Nor is his attack to be despised. 


the very pangs of 
Though 


he may not look it, he is really as quick 
as a Cat. It 
which, despite the rapidity of his move- 

the brevity of the interval 
within which this is practicable, can drop 
late. The hunter 
must choose at once whether he will rely 


must indeed be a cool hand 


ments and 


him before it is too 


his legs: no middle 
If on the latter, he 
friendly protection of 
Then he will find that 
‘animal, at this season of the year, will 


rifle or 
will 


on the on 


eourse serve, 
’ 


the 
trunks 


must stick to 
ne tree 
the 
display a most disgusting pertinacity, and 
to lead him a dance that will tax every 
Also it is either 
‘make a spoon or spoil a horn’—either 
he will olf whole skin or 


with one without a whole bone in it. If 


muscle to its utmost. 


come With a 
the moose touches him but onee, his time 
has come. 

The 15th of September is past, and the 
harvest-moon shines like polished silver 
in the evening sky. 

Who upon 
volition of the game, when 
that will him to 
throw every other plan to the winds, and 


the uncertain 


an invitation 


would wait 


can be issued charm 
hasten to his fate ? 

Those who have studied moose talk, at 
almost believe it to be a 


times recular 


language, replete with moods, tenses, gen 


ders, cases, and particularly with cer- 
tain words of mysterious yet omnipotent 
grammatical power, which shake up and 
all the 
sentence with the efficiency of a lottery 
wheel. 

\s vet no Ollendortf of 


spe ech has arisen. 


an effort 


readjust component parts of a 


this form of 
Hopeless as seems the 


task, will be made to give 


vel 


What might at least serve for a preface to 
a treatise on this dialect 
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The first requisite is some m 
modify the human voice to the 
the eall it 


this purpose a horn of birch bark 


timbre, as musicians 
form of a speaking-trumpet wi 

mouth-piece, is usually employed 
less in an emergency, the best pri 
is to fashion a cone of wood about 
ty-two inches long, and four and 
inches in diameter at the base. T| 
is then cut 
inch 


off where the cone is 
through. Around this 
sound white birch bark, first soaked 
fect flexibility in warm water, is \ 


one 


to the thickness of about one-eighth 
inch, and tied in that position 

It is then removed, and perm 
ly fastened by sewing with a brad-a 
twine, the ends squared off, and set 
until perfectly dry. 


sets. 


Not every spec 
of birch bark will give the proper 1 
and artists in moose calling are as pai 
ular in respect to their instrument 
violinist is as to his. 

Moose language is a compound of sig 
grunts, groans, howls, and roars, rum 
from one into the other, and so varying 
order that, like the gender in Germai 
baffles generalization, and can onl: 
acquired by pure effort of memory 
grunt when you ought to howl, or to | 
place the natural order and permit 
roar to precede the groan when it shi 
have followed, is fatal. 

To call a moose up to within thirty or 
forty yards, if he ean approach so nea 
difficult, and 
solecisms of grammar may be committed 
without affecting that result. But he a 
swers the call with his ungainly head 


under eover, is not many 


full of suspicion, and then to coax | 
out into the open, which is an absolut 
prerequisite to a shot, is next to hopeless 
This is difficult at all times. Her 
real artist shows himself, grunting, gro 
ing, howling, and roaring, rasping 
birch-bark horn against the neighboring 
branches like a bull moose polishing his 
antlers, even giving the bull’s challeng 
all these and many ot! 
demonstrations, each in its proper ord 
and with the proper tinge of pathos 


as a last resort 


essential quality of some species of groa 
not too loud, yet still loud enough, a 
and all w 
out the slightest accent which would 
tray that the sound was foreign to the 
which utter it-—all these to be alternat 
with the proper intervals of silence, ma 


no two of the same loudness 
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rt not to be fully mastered with But it is useless to continue this d 


h has 


patient study, and considerable scription further. Every approac 
iptitude. something peculiar to itself It is the of 
escribe any sound so as to convey fice of the artist who bears the horn to 
idea of its nature to one who has judge of the humor of the animal from 
eard the like is almost impossible. his conduct, and to decide whether a sigh 
however, endeavor to deseribe a grunt,a groan, a howl, a roar, or any 
which may be considered the mixture of these sounds, or any other 
part of moose talk, omitting the demonstration, or absolute silence, will 
iltogether hopeless. best serve to seduce him from the shelter 
sound is made in the hunter’s of the forest where he is safe, into the 
and when it is begun, and when open ground where he is not Rarely is 
vracter is not modified by the horn, the issue decided at once, while it may 
nds as though a foreigner were be protracted, the animal advancing, hes 
¢ out the word ‘‘err.” It requires itating, and r ating but to advance 
ous lungs, for the call is long drawn again, perhaps for an hour or more, hope 
issing gradually into a roar and a_ and fear alternating in the mean time in 
ud dying away again. Though the hunter's mind as regularly and un 
is thrice repeated, the inflection ceasing ly as the oscillations of the pendu 
varied each time, as well as the lum of a clock 


The rest, as far as it is possible in Since the first gray of the morning we 
vill appear incidentally. have backed our heavy packs through the 


individuality of the response of the trackless forests of Canada, until in the 


f +} 


S quite marked. He may answer twilight we approach one Ol ie compar 


ords, emitting a single short, sharp atively few spots in that wilderness suita 

not unlike a doe’s bark, but singu- ble for moose ealling A timber-covered 

feeble for so large an animal; or he mountain slopes down to a bow covered 

say nothing. In any event, he will with moss, open except for a few islands 

as straight as the crow flies, to the of stunted spruce and tamarack trees 

it from whence the call issued. How The forest forms one and a pond of some 
dark the woods, he never seems to. size the other margin of this bog 

se his reckoning. If his practised ear \ll day we have examined the sky at 


et nothing amiss in the call, he will every opportunity, 


r 
1 
I 


loping and praying 
bably come crashing through the woods for a still, clear night—for on no other is 


iout thought of concealment. Butif there a chance of suecess—and we have 


s suspicions are aroused, no sound will it. A cold and hasty supper is eaten; 


licate his approach until he is within and taking our blankets, the horn, and 
feet of the hunter. If he has the the rifle, we cross the pond on an extem 
y and ardor of youth, and the call has porized raft (or in any other way possible 
: all right, he will bounce right out of to avoid tracking its margin), to a clump 
woods into the open without a mo- of trees on the bog near the water, in the 
t's hesitation; but if experienced, he immediate vicinity of which there is no 
vs hesitates to leave cover, cruising other cover. With special care we look 
ind down within the edge of the for- to it that our trail to the stand cannot be 
est, circling around the spot from whence approached at any point, by anything, 
call came, stamping and pawing up without exposing it to view 
earth, and swinging his huge head Night has fallen, though the full-moon 
m side to side, while he snuffs the air lights up every object in the open so that 
the futile endeavor to ascertain what it seems almost as bright as day. The 
s become of the siren whose honeyed caller takes his horn, and appiying it to 
ce so recently called him to her side. his lips, silently breathes through it a few 
It must be borne in mind that as long times to dampen its interior, on the same 
the animal remains within the fringe principle that the rustic flutist pours wa 
the woods the keenest eye cannot see ter through his flute to facilitate the pro 
n, nor the most acute ear locate him duction of the tone. He then inflates his 
th sufficient accuracy to justify a shot, lungs to their fullest capacity two or 
matter how much noise he may make. three times; and taking in the last cubic 
must be induced to come out into the inch of air he can find room for, applies 
en, or the result will be abortive. the horn to his lips, its mouth pointing 
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1 


directly to the ground. <A weird, unearth 


sound the 


loud at 


ly rises on still night air, 


not first, but gradually gaining 


and 


strength rising in piteh, it at last 
dies away in a strain so wild, so plain 
tive, it would almost move a heart of 


stone 


During the call, which may have 
been protracted some thirty seconds, the 


mouth of the horn has gradually de 


scribed a figure something like the num 


ber 8 in the air, the highest elevation 
coinciding with the middle of the eres 
cendo; and the movement is completed 
with the mouth of the horn again point 


ing nearly at the ground. 

The following illustration will perhaps 
give a clearer idea of this than any mere 
verbal description: @ indicating the mouth 
ller, and b the mouth of the horn 


pointing to the ground; 


of the ea 
the arrows show 
the direction of the motion. 


: ‘\ 
7 
= oa? \ 
a \ 
\ 
\ 
! 
' a Ay 
' a y) i 
‘4 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE HORN IN THE MOOSE CALL 


The head of the ealler conforms to 
the movement by bending the neck, and 
the result is a peculiar quavering inflec 

difficult to obtain 


essential to success. 


tion, otherwise, and 

A pause of two or three seconds, and 
again the ery rings out. It is pitched 
this time a little higher in the seale, and 
the volume of 
beginning: 


createst sound is nearer 


the the piteh again rising 
with the intensity of the tone, quaver- 
ing, and dying away again as before. 
Into this call all the pathos and longing 
must thrown the caller is 


at all events it must exceed the 


be of 


which 
master 
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first effort in this respect, as it shi 
loudness. 
Another 
and again it 
of 


than 


oppressi v¢ 


pause, briefer 
breaks the 
the night. It starts witl 
accent of impatience, and as loud 
consistent with 


hess 


increase of fo 
The intensity of the 1 
varied, as is the motion of the hor 
til, with its mouth pointed directly 

mountain, the call ends in a wild ro 
livered with all the power of the ea 


an 
the finish. 





lungs, terminating in silence as abr 

as possible when at the very loudest 
Anxiety, impatience, and terror strug 

gle for the mastery in this call. Then, for 


three-quarters of an hour by the 
and 


without that useful monitor, not a si 
must be made. 


No greater mistake is possible than t 
eall too frequently. Few, if 
imitate it throughout with absolute f 
lessness; and if so protracted an effort bx 
submitted to the more than acute erit 
cism of a moose at close quarters, he n 
regard it as a warning to be gone rat] 
er than invitation to come. Ther 
fore full three-quarters of an hour is us 


ally allowed as sufficient to enable a 


an 


three-quarters of a month judged 


any, can 


\ 


l 


oO 


animal that is approaching on the first 


invitation to make his presence known 
Both 
strictly 


hunter must att 
to their ears 


ealler and 
nothing « 
No smoking, no conversation, no moy 


about 


and 


nothing but listening with the 
intensity. On a good night, 
with a good horn and man to use it 


most 


call may be distinguished by the quick 


ear of a moose at a distance of perl 
His reply, if he ma 
to 


two miles or more. 


too feeble be heard o1 
quarter of that distance. 


should hear the approach of the anin 


any, is far 


DS 


That the caller 


at the earliest moment, that he may judy 


of the temper he is in, and to what. fo 
of coaxing he will be most amenable, is 
the utmost importance. 

Often—yes, generally—even when 
night is suitable, nothing will be hear 
The call is then repeated a second ti! 
followed by a second wait. If this fails 


third trial may be made, but it is advisa 


ble, if there is any other suitable p!| 
within reach, to change the locality. 
none such is known, and the third eal 
fruitless, the hunter may conclude t 
either no bull within heat 
that he alrea 


moose is 


distance, or if there is, 
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i 2 
. Last 
~ 
KY i ceases at thie 
4 . > 
A : eage ot thie 
woods a rhaps 
rg thirty yards dis 


tant, and a dead 
silence follows \o in the 
animal moves pausing af 


¢ ; 


every few ste ps to liste noand 


THE CALI 


rradually working around 


the ede of the forest nearer 

and nearer to the ambush 

a companion, and consequentiy 1S The excitement is now at fever heat: but 
to the voice of the charmer, charm when it seems the next ste ) must bring 
er so wisely.” him into the moonlight, he turns on his 
it let us assume a ease of better for tracks and retraces his path, halting at 


frequent intervals as before, and slamping 


ie first thing that strikes the novice is and thrashing his antlers about among 


cold it is growing. It insinuates it- the bushes. He is now further off than 
nto every crevice in his clothes, find when he first came in it may be he is 
defects of the existence of which he leaving altogether! 
never dreamed before It seems to chill Now is the time for the caller to show 
very marrow of his bones. He has_ his skill. It is kill or cure now, for a mis 
ight he has heard all kinds of things take in either moose idiom, grammar, or 
since the call. He looks at his watch, pronunciation will be fatal Whispering 


sure that the appointed time has fully tothe hunter to remain as still as death 
elapsed, and finds that its hands indicate till he is ready to shoot, and not to fire 
fifteen minutes. What was that? till he can see the animal plainly, and is 
sound half between a grunt and a bark, sure it will come no nearer, the caller 
so brief in duration that itsexact char- steals out from the trees, and judging 
ter is difficult to determine. The call- how the moose is travelling, and careful 
whispers, ‘‘ He’s coming.” The blood ly keeping them between him and it, he 
ich seemed like ice in the hunter’s hastens out about a hundred yards to acon 
ns but a moment before, now burns like venient shelter. Then raising his horn to 

e. Now a crash is heard in the woods, his lips, he gives the bull’s challenge. <A 
llowed by the breaking of twigs. At crash answers the call, and all prudence 
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routed by jealousy 
his supposed rival, ‘he caller has taken 
that line 


1 1 
trom there to where he supposes the moose 


Ss new station so a straignt 


to be will run over the open ground, and 
li ir the concealed hunter As the animal 
passes, thout a thought other than to 


rout and drive away the supposed intruder, 


the rifle is dischar@ed, and staggering for 
ard, he falls, shot through the heart 
By the end of November the bulls for- 
sake the cows, and move for high land, 


As the snows of 


winter deepen, their wan 


cde rings become more and more restricted, 


and they locate on the north or north 
west faces of the highest mountains the 


country affords. 


\ 


This is ‘* 


varding.” 


moose yard is not, as Is cenerally 


~ ipposed a place where the snow is trod 
ce tH do Von as leve ] and hard as a thresh 
ing-floor, but simply numbers of tracks 

indering hither and thither, often where 
Duba single an mal has passed, The bulls 
yard apart from the cows, sometimes 
ulone, but usually in company. Here 
thie exhibit some little sociability, feed 
ing and lying down within hearing dis 


tance of one another, and moving about 


j ist ast 


he same number of persons would 


likely to do when 


When one ] 


cathe ring berries 
ocality is fed out, they orad 


ually wander off to fresh wround. 

Crust hunting is based on this charac 
teristic 

Were the selfishness of man influenced 
a little more by regard for the future 


rather than for the immediate present, this 
form of hunting might have something 
to commend it. 
yard 


The cows and young 


by themselves, and their inferior 
endurance render them 


strength and a 
far less dangerous and much more easy 
capt the 


than bulls 


re Consequently 
ter falls chiefly on those that 

be disturbed at all. Again, 
as might be expected from such as kill 
the | 


the slauch 


| ] 
should never 


emale or young of any game animal, 
except where food is actually necessary, 
whatever is 
n, the number killed depending sole- 
on the ability of 


frequently no moderation 


«} \ 
now 


ly hunter, unin- 
fluenced by his necessities, or any other 


the 


consideration except the few dollars he 
may be 


ible to get for a hide. Therefore 
this form of hunting is usually and prop 
erly prohibited by and to it, 


law: more 


than to any other one cause, is due the 
disappearance of this animal from loeali- 


ties where 


it once abounded 
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the moose rushes for 








The hunter has located the y 
month 


\T 


when in 
cold clear night promises no tha 


or more; and 
following day, the time for crust 
has come. 

The snow has then settled by 
weight until it is about five feet di 
quite hard. An actual crust is q 
necessary ; indeed, in these woo 
of ; the 
creat measure protected from t 


rays of the 


rare occurrence, since 


SHO 


sun by the density ol 
ergreen forest. About an inch of 
ficial light snow is also desirable, si: 
cushions the snow-shoes, and thus 
speed and endurance. 
Before daybreak the hunter « 
himself in two heavy flannel shirt 
thick drawers and trousers, but no 
He covers his feet with four pairs « 
heaviest of yarn stockings, one 


Ovel 


other, and places outside of all a pa 
moose or caribou shanks, with. thi 


outside. ‘*Moose shanks” are mad 


peeling the skin from the hind-legs of 
animal, from about six 


inches aAbDOV' 
1 


gambrel joint to a distance bel 


to the length of the hunter's foot. | 
smaller end is then sewn up to forn 
toe: and thus a moose-hide 
formed, of which the gambrel joint 
heel. 
snow-shoeing. 

At the first gray of dawn he binds on 
his snow-shoes and 


No boots or shoes are worn 


slings his 
which has been placed 
pail, a tin cup, knife, 
flour, pork, tea, salt, 


pack, Ik 
a frying-pan, a tea 
fork, and s} 
and pepper. H 
inseparable companion, an axe, is fasten 
on the outside. 


He may either take a 
single blanket, or trust to luck to get a 
His pip 
forgotte: 
nora wood sized single bladed jack K1) 
which is the only hunting knife he ever 


carries. 


fresh moose-hide to sleep on. 
tobaceo, and matches are not 


Sheath-knives are considered 
mere encumbrance, and the carrying of 
one at any season in these woods, partir 
larly if large, is considered the 
greenhorn. 


badge of 
Reaching the yard, he first circles 
completely, to find the freshest tracks 
and thus locate the animals. This is n 
as easy as it sounds, since the snow fa 
fills the track 
soon as made, so that they all, of wha 
ever age, look pretty much alike. Here 
in case of doubt, the touch aids the visio! 
the old snow being hard, and the fresh 


back into and almost 
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degree of induration indicating plough At last specks of blood appear 
e surface was broken. By the in the froth, and the hunter knows the 
iS completed the cireuit he has race is about run, and that soon he will 
e up his mind in what part of the see his game for the first time. He comes 


are, and goes directly for them, in sight at last. Before, he has followed 


sing on the freshest trail close beside the trail; now, he edges off to 


wefore he is in sight or hearing the right 
se have discovered his presence, The game pause for a moment to study 
off The hunter continues on till their pursuer, their coats flecked with 
vhere they have ceased wander foam, and their tongues hanging almost 
it, and have moved away in aa foot out of their mouths, from the fearful 
ine At the first alarm each an- exertion they have made. Then, spurred 


cs out for itsown interests, so that, by a new impulse of fear, thev are off 


all take the same general direc again as though perfectly rreshi \t once 


ey move in skirmishing order, ad the hunter throws his pack upon. thi 


to their old tracks, and crossing snow, and discarding everything 


ne trail to another. But soon they ean impede his movements in the slight 
e snow-shoe track. It bears the est decree. except his rifle, pushes them 
ikable taint of man, and if they with all the vigor that hope can inspire 
armed before, they are frantic now. But the almost exhausted animals cannot 
iey ** break yard,” as it is called, hold their spurt more than a quarter of a 
ling in one behind the other, start mile at the outside. Soon the hunter 
the mountain in close column, never closes with them, again edging off to the 
rising eround agvgalll as long as they right 
essed. As he swings toward the ment, they 
ey move on a square trot, raising edge off to the left, always trying to keep 
¢ clear of the snow at every stride, him behind He watches the course made 
n the rear stepping in the track of with care, and should it so change as to 
leader, so that it looks pretty much render it possible that they may gain thei 


same Whether there are half a dozen old trail, he drops behind and ranges uy 
ils or but one. on the other side, and thus drives them in 
hunter is after them at his best the opposite direction. For the pursuer 
that he may overtake them at the is now almost as tired as the pursued, and 
est possible moment, and thus pre- should the latter once enter the beaten 
them from stopping to rest. He re- track, encouraged by the comparatively 
es his first encouragement when he easy travelling they will find, they will 
s where one or more of them have seem so to gain fresh vigor that he can 
iiched a mouthful of snow in their not hold them in sight for an instant 
rse. They are beginning to be heated They will then go right back to and 
distressed. Next it is noticed that through the yard, and off to a new local 
holes made by their legs in the snow ity, and the hunter may as well give it up 
more broken, and it is clear they are fora bad job. This, however, is not likely 
raising them with the same vigor as_ to occur, unless he loses his reckoning of 
the outset. Then he sees where the the direction which the chase has taken 
idler has slackened his pace, and another At this stage the effort of the hunter is 
n the rear has crowded by him, thus to get a broadside shot, and after some 
ving for the moment two trails instead trials he succeeds in reaching the desired 
ne Then the steps shorten, the snow position, 
nore scraped at every stride, the marks But he must not approach too near 
eating the snow become more frequent, not closer than twenty-five or thirty yards 
the track begins to bear some resem or he will see the hair alone the spine 
icetoatrench. Before,they followed of one of the animals begin to erect itself 
traight line through thick and thin; and curl forward, its ears to lie 
they deviate toward the thicker back, and its eyes grow green and ¢ 
»wths, either hoping to find less snow Then, quicker than a flash, it swings on 
| better travelling there, or for con its hind-legs like a pivot, and is at him 
ilment. Next the hunter notices flakes Woe betide the hunter if he trusts to 
froth lying on the snow, and the trail speed toescape. Even in that heavy snow 


sins to look as though made by a the moose, now goaded to absolute mad 
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ness, is for the time more than his match. 
Nothing is to be apprehended from his 
Ys But those terrible forefeet can 

ike with the quickness of a prize-fight 


er and with the foree of a sledge-ham 


mer Should he onee strike the hunter 
down, or should the latter trip and fall, 
his friends, when they find him, will have 


judgment in timing this 


not a see 


soon, not a hair’s-breadth too lat 


will never hunt moose more. 


The assault having failed, it 


sumed, but 


this animal continue 


treat in the direction he is head 


out rejoining the others. 


But he 


fighting mad, and unless he is thi 


HEAD OF COW MOOSI 


uble to tell which was formerly the 
head and which the heels of the mangled 
mass that will remain 

If he has foolishly provoked the attack, 
he stands his ground, facing the animal, 
till he is almost on him, and then springs 
to one side, and runs at his best pace ata 
right angle to the direction of the onset. 
And it well behooves him to use good 


the lot, it is well to let him go, and n 
after the others, which have kept right « 
remaining, however, at a respectful 


tance hereafter. 


But let us assume the hunter has | 
his shot. and downed his animal. If 
is not a butcher he is satisfied, and all 


the rest 
tion. 


to 


PO 


without 


further 


moles 











NARKA. 


hout a moment's pause, the perspi 
lripping from every pore, notwith 
bitter cold, he } 
for 
ife and deat 


] { 
revuliar Conti 


the iastens baACK 


pack and axe a fire is now a 
h 


almost of | Return 


iilds ¢ iration near 


i 
¢ 


and cutsa large quantity of wood 


; 
may be maintained while he is 
Th S accomplished, he euts 
the butt two or three inches 


the mut 
wd trims the bu an 


four 


1c 


r, and prongs ab 
tt to 

He then binds a third prong 
riddle of th 
de, thus 
th deflecting 


ang 


with a thong e 


ant 
three-tined 

He 
ie snow hard, spreads the moose 
the hide, 


folds the hide 


forming a 
prongs now 


ipon it, lays the fork 


yintt 


on 
toward the 
hi 


> " 4] 
;Ltom perfec i 


neck, 


piaces s meat on it, flattening 


y smooth, and allows 


to freeze Thus he has made a 
n whiel 


ViOLe 
home, the 
for 
By the time his sled is made 


Lo i to draw his meat 
oping butt of the fork forming the 


yard end. 


NA 
OF 


A STORY 


BY KATHULI 
CHAPTER IV. 
\HEY were now assembled in the draw 


ing-room, Sibyl busy at her tapestry, 


‘| 
Narka sitting, with her long white hands in 
ea, Mar- 


» turning over the leaves of a book 


r lap, waiting to pour out thie t 

erit 
‘old engravings with an air of excited 
t M. de 


newspapers, and Basil measuring the long 


erest, Beauerillon deep in his 


length of the room, slowly pacing up and 
wn, his hands in | r 


11S pockets and a ei 


tte in his mouth, his handsome face 


ouded by an air of abstraction, almost 
eet! ; : 

sadness, as his thoughts were far away 

the 


Presently, passing near the table, 


m company grouped round the 
mp. 

looked up, and his eves rested on his 
usin. It was a picture on which any 
in’s eves must have rested complacent 
to 


loveli 


Marcuerite’s face had little claim 
idmiration beside Sibyl’s blond 
ness and Narka’s rich beauty of line and 
coloring, and yet there was a charm about 

s irregular features that made it no con 
temptible rival to either. It was the very 
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melt 
The 


is far from 


as 


and packed, the fire 1 
to tl rro ind 


and he 


} 
ciear 1e 


aa 


nearly 


POLE 
He must ¢ 


it t 


about | 


KHnOWS Wiere 
Mad be qui 


aqaarkhess come ore 


hardly 
the 


mp on 


spot, a 0. lest 


ons are 


his preparal 


comprete » picks a lot of evergreen 


¥ ] 
bouchs for his bed. euts his s 


nig 
feet te) 


wood iil SIX 
ai 
tits 
hie 


fire 


and $1) 


to the new 
boug) 
fore 
n of moose tenderloin, and 


} f the fire 


cround supper, not etting a 


eo in the 


as it were sieeps the 


sleep of exhaustion, except whe 


cold admonishes lim that fresh fu 
quired 


ln 


it where he 


-f 


i 


the morning he breaklasts 


, . } 
O is, and starts for home, tow 


ing the hard-earned reward of his skill 


Is 


and toil behind him 


RKA. 


I 


LUSSIAN LIFE. 


EN OMEAR 


\ 
personification of youthful brightness and 
health; the small spirited nose was more 
piquant than if it had been classical, 
the ; 
ande ITLOSILY 


] 


and 


and 


whole face sparkled with happiness 
ny eg 
This evening all her pret 


further « 


tiness brightness were 


nN 


haneed by an irresistible little 
of 


bons In bo VS and LOOps Spro une 


mii-toiet 
rose colored riv 


outof the 


a white gauzy material 


the rose-col 
the Cc 


ils of he Pr GLOSS) brow n h ur 


vite foam as naturally as 
irls and 
Margue 


Sud 


ored flows r sproute d out of 
CC 


rite Was intent on the engray 


denly, with an exclamation of dismay, 
“Sibyl,” she eried, *‘I have made a dread 


ful mistake 
They 
tentive 
hear 
That he I sketehed and 
to Paris for wil of 
il 


SaWw 


looked inte 


Basil 


all up, rest 


und at 


stoppe L in hi ilk to 


ad dress 
sent 
fh 

V €1asquez 


] 


Vili 


keeping 


no remember of 
hat I i. 
clash with that Florentine thirteenth 


W hat shall | ao? : 
“What were we all thinking about ?” 


In a portrait 


so faney how it 


century costume! 








Then, after a moment's re 


ALLY, Ma cherie, Sie 


added, 


don't think you need worry about it. 
No o is like to find out the an 
chronism If i ere Paris, now—” 

J 1 pretty character you are 
c ne us,’ said Basil, who had been lis 
tenin intense amusement to Mar 
cuerite distressing confession “You 

unt to make out that in Russia we are 
1 set of barbarians and dunces.”’ 

Dear would not worry about it 
Sibvl contin ied add re ssing herself with 
Sympathetic earnestness to Marguerite. 

\s a head-dress it will suit you beauti 


Not 


ed of your choice of 


iat is the creat point, 
pucly a} 


mproy 


the costume: you know I said I thought 
would suit you better.” 


A Greuze!” exclai 


UOUSILY, 


a Greuze 





med Basil,contempt- 
and he threw his hands up to the 
ceiling. ‘' Trust 


aadvising 


one pretty for 


You ought 


woman 


another to her ruin 


consulted a man, cousin ; vou 
ou t to have consulted me; I would 
have advised you honestly, to your ad- 


vantage. Since you won't be Red Riding- 


hood, and let me play W olf to vou, why 


shouldn't vou go as Jezebel or Juditl 


l¢ 
hatchet 

[*] 
If, and show you how to carry it. 


You would 


ish tur] 


Jezebel with a _or Judith with a 
drawn sword ? | lend you one as big 
iS Vourst 
] B. Tee : . , 
look superbly tragic in a Jew- 
aan. Or,if you like something more 


modern, there is Charlotte Corday 
Marguerite 


Se ized one of Siby l’s balls of 
0] 


the scotfer right 


we took aim, and hit 
on the 
‘Bravo! 


had been a 


Was a qdead m in.” 


nose, 
Whatacapital shot! 
bullet 


If this 

aimed at my heart, I 
said Basil, eatehine the 
in his hand. ‘* By- 
the-way,as vou are such a shot, little cous- 
in, Why should not you 
huntress ? 


ball and weighing it 


vo as Diana the 
you how to draw 
the bow if vou like.” 
**Cousin Basil,” said Marguerite, slap- 
Anne of Austria 


with a heavy paper-knife, and facing her 


ping the 


engraving of 


tormentor, ‘‘I can't think why I don't 
hate and detest you, for vou aggravate me 


more than anybody I know 

That is precisely why,’ 
‘Why what ?” 

‘Why you are so fond of me. 


said Basil. 


Ss ) . | 
It’s be- 





cause I a 
Oh! 


grravate you.” 

isit? Well, just leave off aggra- 
vating, and see if I don’t grow fonder and 
fonder of you.” 
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“You might grow too fond of me: 
veying her with a comical air of 


La 


She glanced up at him with a 
mirth and 
‘* Well,” 


consequences, ~ | 


mischief in her bro 


she said, slowly, as i 
night; but Ill 
t mind.” 


if vou don 
lown opposite to her, lk 


He sat 


4 
ward, and beean stroking his si 


meditatively; this skirmishing 
pretty cousin was delightful. ** It 


perate risk for me to r he vr 


un, 
solemnly. 
* Run it!” 
‘into the fray; ‘‘don’t be a coward 
“Tl tell you what,” said Mar 
slapping Anne of Austria again 
paper-knife, 
judges: 
mystic; 


said Siby], entering m 


“here are three con 
Narka, 


Supe rior and ¢ lil 


a philanthropist ar 


there is an artist a 
Sibyl, a 
woman; Gaston, 
politician.” 
‘**Heavens! what names you are 
us all!” protested M. de Beauerill 
ing down his newspaper and looking 
in surprised expectation, 
Something in her brother's : 
face, or perhaps a twinkle in B 
recalled Marguerite to the fact t 





was on slippery ground, and cut short t 
appeal she was about to make t 
judges. 


‘*T wish Gaston would tell y 
not to be so disagreeable,” she said, tur 
ing away like a naughty child, and blus 
ing as red as the flower in her hair 

‘*For goodness’ sake don’t set the 
fichtinge, or there will be no living i 
house!” protested Sibyl, coming to 
rescue with her subtle tact, for sli 
Marcuerite’s ‘and we 
shall want peace amongst ourselves if 
are to keep any kind of order amo 
our friends and relations.” 

‘‘How many are we going to be, all 
told—do you know ?” asked Basil. 

‘* About three hundred.” 


‘All staying in the house!” « 


embarrassment; 


xelain eu 
Marguerite. ‘*Oh! how many guest-rooms 
have you y” 

** Seventy-five. 
armory ; 


But then there is the 
hundred manage to 
sleep there; they did at my marriage.” 

‘* But there are no beds in the armory, 


about a 


said Marguerite, more and more amazi 
‘“We don't put up beds,” said Bas 

‘*People bring their own beds and pil 

lows; that is our barbarian mode of pro 

ceeding.” 

‘“What fun!” said Marguerite. ‘It 


You don’t mean to say that that 


Cc 


NARKA. 


ke camping out, with all the war 
coats of mail mounting wuard 
I dare say they enjoy ib very 


seemed to do so last time, 

the noise tl ey 
who had been sil 
Marguerit 


wate y ke pt it up till all } 
rning, and I got very little sle 
ym was over the encampment.” 
id make a most infernal rack 
said Basil, with a bovish lau: 
ecolleection of the rac 
‘*Some youngster 
they should all get 
mail and mareh out into tl 
1antom procession, and 
ts out of every body. The joke 
adopted, and they were buckliig 
es into the armor, when Lar 
» was too drunk to know what 
out, pulled off his boot and be 
» hammer at some warrior’s helmet. 
had to fall on him, half a dozen of 
and strap him into a big suit of 
nd then bind his legs so that he had 
et. He bellowed unde r the ope ra 
» bull. It was awful No won 
ka could not sleep. I hope yoa 
put Larchoff in the armory this 
ww] 
t dread 
nis invited!’ Marguerite exclaimed, 
of incredulity. 
vas not invited then,” said Sibyl; 
he thought it would be pleasant, so 
ie without being asked. Larcholf 
ine pas.” 
n't understand your letting him 
e house at all,” said Marguerite. 
cousin, there are many things in 
*t understand,” 
with a peculiar laugh. 
re were indeed very few things in 
in life, it seemed to Marguerite, that 
uuld understand. The mixture of 
ital magnificence and barbarous dis- 
} 


+ 


; eh eee ’ er 
ort, of lavish expenditure and shabby 


ts bring their bed 


hift—letting gues 
and encamp on floors, and setting 
1 gold plate to eat off—these things 
in their way as puzzling to her as 
Prince Zorokoff should tolerate un- 


his roof and admit to his table such a 


teh as Larchoff. 


. de Beaucrillon had not been joining 


in the conversati 


plie 
dered!” 
I. 


reli 
plied V: 
Was Sil 


count living in the forest 


wound in his chest. 


ad, and cart 


He revall 
hard to savy somet 
understand At last they dis 


] Ta My 
WOrds Forgive tors 


istopher.” They thought he 

ted to confess, and some one ran for 

r Christopher, while two others 

» doctor and the pope. Father 

as nearest: he y in the 

ial when the message came, and 

rushed out as he was. When he got to 

the cottage, Larchoff was still breathing 

By the time the pope ar ived it wasallover 
“Who br 

d. 


Paul the 


quire 


And at W 
murder was committed 2” 
‘*Aboutsundown. The count was found 


at eight o’cloek, and the doctor said the 


wound must have bled for three or four 
hours.” 
‘Oh, Narka!” eried Margue 


ing a shade pale y, ** tin ist 


ite, turn 


*} 
} 
il 


ave been 
the shot we heard.” She st ypped short, 
terrified by the expression on Narka’s fac 
and glancing involuntarily toward Basil, 
she read an answering horror lh his eyes. 

Sibyl and Gaston, who were trying to 
elicit further details from Vasili, had no 
ticed nothing. A sudden noise made thi 
look quickly round. 

Marcuerite had fainted. She fell for 
ward, and must have fallen to the ground 
if Basil had not caught her in his arms, 
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** Poor child! 


come!” 


No wonder she is over- 








Sibyl exclaimed, rushing to assist. 
fainting girl to a di 
and laid her gent! 











Basil carried the 
Van, 











, 
y down. 











‘You had better ro away, both of vou, 











and leave her to us,” Sibyl said. ‘‘ It will 
b not he 








The ti 


or nouse 


wo gentlemen saw they could be 











and wentaway, Gaston too much 
vent which had 
caused Marguerite’s swoon to attach much 
lili 


excited by the awful « 

















portance to so natural an accident. 

















The swoon lasted nearly an hour, in 





] 


spite of Sibyl’s incessant 





application of 
restoratives and Narka’s constant friction 
ind feet. When at 
| her eyes and rave 

















of Marguerite’s hands : 
last Marguerite 





Opener 


signs of 








returning consciousness, Narka 





said 
‘We had 


Bring a cushion 








better let her 


from the 





sit up 
red sofa 


now. 











a big 


























one.” Then, Sibyl having moved away, 
she bent over Marguerite, and said, in a 
Whisper: ‘Don't let idle fears disturb 
you, dear. Keep perfect silence for a 
while.” 











She raised her to a sitting position, Sib- 
vl propped her up tenderly, and then, at 
Narka’s suggestion, they left her to recov- 
er If a little. 








} 
herse 











Meantime Basil and Gaston had gone 
hall Paul 


cobbler, and hear the ghastly story 


“ 





round to the servants’ 
the 


over again. 





to see 




















‘Let us go down to the village and see 
Father Christopher,” 








said Gaston, when 
Paul had confirmed the few details given 
by Vasili. 

P 


Ss ispecte d ol 











‘* We shall hear if any one is 
the murder, and if Larchoff 
was really conscious when the father saw 
him.” 

Basil seemed reluctant; he urged that 


the father could not possibly have any 
































more to tell than they had already heard ; 
but Gaston was bent on it; 








so they went. 
It was a beautiful starlight night, but as 
a matter of course a number of servants 


























lighted lanterns 





as if it had been pitch- 








dark, and accompanied the two gentlemen. 
M. de Beauerillon would have liked to talk 
: with them,to hear what they thought about 
: the crime, whether their instinet or infor 

















mation pointed with any suspicion to the 





murderer; but he could not speak Rus- 





sian, and none of them spoke French, and 








Basil seemed too stunned to be willing to, 
play the interpreter. He let his com- 
panion keep up a monologue without ut- 
tering a word. 
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‘‘T suppose these crimes are 
quent in the rural distriets in R 
‘The people in their hearts ea 
sorry to be rid of such a devil 
dare Say they will not try 
murderer from the police.” ee 


Lo seres 
heR 
police are wonderfully clever, | 
but one only hears of them as 
ete, 

ne 


agents,” 

Basil 
these obviously interrogative rem 
when 


ver opened his lips Lo 


Gaston said something a 
probable difficulty of finding dire 
dence to bring the criminal to j 
retorted, with sudden vehemence 
**Justice! They will eall thi 
that struck down Larchoff justic 


man who fired it 


us 


will 
in the eyes of any man, or woman ¢ 
in the country for a hundred miles 1 
They won't call the deed murder 
will eall it God's justice overtaking 
wicked.” 


hot be a eri 


M. de Beaucrillon had not expect 
Basil any feeling of 
for the wretched man whose hands 


see moved by 
been a scourge and a sword dealing 
and death unmercifully to his peo} 

it shocked him a little to hear Siby 

ther speak in a tone of almost triump 
approval of the bloody deed itself. H 
made no further comment, and they 
ed on in silence to Father Christophe 
door. 

The old priest had just returned 
the dead man’s house; he was the « 
person who had accompanied the 
thither from the peasant’s cottage 
it had first been carried. No one els 
willing to pay that tribute of respect 
Larchoff. 

‘*You have heard the news ?” 
father. 

‘Was he conscious when you got the 
father?” inquired M. de Beaucrillon 

*T think I hope he was 
questioned him, and made an act of fait 


said t 


he was; 


and contrition, and he pressed my hai 
very distinctly, and made convulsive ef 
forts to speak. It was awful to see 
pronounced the absolution over him con 
ditionally.” 

Basil gave a short, explosive laugh, t] 
sounded horrible in Gaston's ears. | 
ther Christopher winced perceptibly 
pulled his beretta forward, then pushed 
back. 

‘Ts any one suspected of the murder 
inquired Gaston. 


NARKA. 


are saying it was accidental. 
full of men the 
for the wolf, and they think that 


est has veen Ol 


fF may have been shot by one of 


asked M. de Beau 
ble 
vas a pause “Only this morn 
| Father Christopher, breaking it, 
ortunate man met me, and threat 
d me to Siberia for prose lytiz 
the 
had of being killed by the 
had 
L didn't 


ne 


had begun by telling me of 


l 
had 


ding home last night—how he 
id hit him just in time 
Perhaps he was 


iiitr, Speak 


was the first time it ever hap 
> said Basil. 

he 
said the father. 


before 


the judg 


2 May God 


has rone 


merey on him!” 
Mer 


some. for he did his work well 


ey on Larchoff! The devil owe 
\'s handsome features were positive 


vil 


Wit 


h the expression of hatred that 
overthem. Father Christopher had 
n such an expression on his face 

[It suddenly occurred to him that 

iad more than once expressed un 
suspicions about her brother having 
n lured into associations of some sort 
bmen W ho made crime and vengeance a 
f their political creed. Father Chris 
had never attached much impor 
to these fears: he believed that Basil 
is incapable of practically committing 
mself to such dark theories, though he 
elit, partly from instinetive hatred of 
cruelties that had provoked them, part- 
from a spirit of opposition, talk as if he 
npathized with them. If the father had 
een alone with Basil he would have chal 
ved him then and there, and insisted 
knowing the truth: for though his old 
pupil was now a man of four-and-twenty, 
he 


Father Christopher still looked upon him 


is a boy, and spoke to him with the frank 
ldness of a master. 


Ch ? 


nent,” he remarked, wishing to divert 


village is in a state of great ex 
Beauerillon’s attention from Basil's 
ange demeanor; ‘‘there will be little 
eep in it to-night.” 
‘*T will go down and see Ivan Gorff,” 
said Basil. 
‘“You won't find him,” said Father 


Christopher; ‘‘ he rode into X. this after- 
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noon, and he had not returned an hour 
that Paul we 
ll of the murder, and he heard that 


Sophie of 


ago; 
to te 
Mlle 
new ona 

‘No wonder,” said M. de Beaucrillon 
‘My 
We 


ZealOUS FOSSIP nt there 


was ill; the the 


shock 


S brought nervous attack 


sister fainted when she heard of it 


i¢it her insensibie when we came 


‘athe y Christopher good- 


back to the castle. 


CHAPTER V 
MARGUERITE was very ill during the 
ight. In the to 


would down to breakfast 


nigh morning she sent say 


, 
she not come 


Sibyl went at once to her room 


she said, laving her 


My poor darling 


cool cheek against Mareuerite’s hot face, 
this 


with 


to think of our bringing you al 
to 


es and murders!” 


way frighten you into illness 
woly 
Marguerite answered with a faint smile, 
hat the girl wv 
left 
kissed her and came a 
the doctor 
Narka had 


mother, who 


and Sibyl, seeing t as verv 


nervous, and best quiet and alone, 


way, and sent for 
gone out early to see her 


Was S 


ire to have heard of 
in her weak 
affected by 


the murder, and likely, tate 


of health, to be seriously the 
shock. 

Mrs. Larik was in truth greatly excited. 
‘So God’s vengeance has overtaken the 
man who murdered my husband and my 
boy!” she exclaimed, her face quivering. 


‘Ah! the L 


widow and the 


rd God swore to avenge the 
orphan; the Lord God has 
kept His word!” 

‘The vengeance can’t he Ip us, or give 
replied Narka. ** Don't 
mother; it can’t help us.” 


back the dead,” 
rejou e in it, 
But Mrs 


enough to take this negative 


Larik was not magnanimous 
view 

event. She was a kindly soul; she would 
not have crushed a worm: but she was an 
injured woman, made a widow and son 
less by Larchoff and his father, and it was 
iat she should not 
at this deed of 


vengeance wrought upon the enemy who 


not in human nature tl 
feel a thrill of satisfaction 
her ] 
Narka let her talk on awhile,! 


had crushed the joy out of ife 

yut seeing 
that she was exciting herself overmuch, 
she said, irrelevantly, ‘‘ Marguerite want- 
ed to come and see you yesterday; do you 
think you would be able to see her to-day?” 






































































































































» no not to-dav My pains are 
e to be very bad to-da You know 
( S nM my mina Is 
yrried 
lt t it might help vou to forget 
nd t a minute Shi 
‘ me nd p sant, and ve lice 
7 ‘ 
In a fe ( S n I have t over 
} t not to-day. not to-day. I ean't 
ww you could ask me such an un 
( Narka, as to se stran 
1 ~( i 
‘hen J shall m ! wait. Hittte 
. t ) no | ! said Narka 
S ! \ \ S r" eed the pillows 
1 fussed about t nervous, irritab n 
. and talked of household matters, 
1 did wl she could to cheer her and 
turn her mind to practical interests 
‘ ©} t the same being with hen 
l ( wa 1 the rest of the 









































































































































! ti s: he strength became 
ea ess of a little ¢« ld when she 
Sanu ne and « iressing and humoring 
the peevish, loving, broken-spirited wid 
( o had only her left to care for. 
When M. ¢ B erillon said to Sibyl, 
‘Your Narka is too grand and cold for 
me: she is1 human enough; she is like 
' ddess made o of marble and gold 
s replied I you saw her w th her 
l ryou 1 not sav that 
ey were at breakfast when Narka 
rot bac to the castle She had scarcely 
sat do when a servant came in to say 
it Pakol Pasgoiroiwiteh, the Stanovoi's 
cler] vas outside, wanting to speak to 
Prinee Basil 
‘Let the dog wait was Basil’s con 
temptuous reply. ‘‘ Does he think I am 
going to get up from my breakfast to at 



































The servant looked as if he had some- 
thing he wished to s iyv—something that 
would explain; but after a second’s hesi 
tation he decided not to say it, and with 
drew He had hardly closed the door 











when Basil rose impulsively and went 





























out after him. Pakol Pasgoiroiwiteh was 

standing in the hall; the door was ajar, 
1 the voices were audible in the break 

st-room. Some words reached Sibyl and 

Narka which made them change color and 

start Before they had time to exchange 





a word, 





Basil flung the door open and 
me back, followed by Pakol Pasgoiroi- 
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Basil looked at 
him to speak. 


The murderer has been dis 
Pak 


the man as if 


said 


ol Pasgoiroiwiteh, with 
neutral face, like a Mask 
An exclamation of impatic 


came from the two ladies 


‘Father Christophe ris th 


committed 


Sibyl almost screamed, and aft 


blankly at the messe unger, droppx 


seat Narka stood as if turned 1 
“What is it?” inquired M 
crillon, curious and imnatient 


Basil explained. 


The 


» looking all 


man 
deliver his m« ssame 


as unmoved as a wooden i} i 


Information had 1 
Lhe 


in the saeristy, 


have done. 
authorities that morning; 
W 


fat 
as found loaded 






the father had bee 


1 
at th 


this evidene 


chamber empty ; 
hh irr y ing from the forest 
the 
stantiated. 


‘Good 


Ih) irder: all 


ieavens. exclaimed | ( 


Beauerillon, when it had been tra 


to him; ‘but you co ild not hang a 


on such evidence. 


Not in France,” retorted Ba 
we arein R issia, and the Stanovoi l 
Mather Christopher is guilty.” 

** He thinks nothing of 


T 
ol t 


the sor 1 
his business to think everybody guilty 
Why doesn't he s 
He would fin 
our rifles with a couple of chambers empt 
Bon Dieu! 


is monstrous.” 


he finds out who is, 
pect you and me? 


The thing is beyond belief; 


‘Father Christopher!” Sibyl repeat 
in a tone of stupefied amazement 
‘* Have they arrested him?” asked Nat 


ka, who had remained rooted to thie S} rt 


where she heard the news. 

‘Yes; about an hour ago.” 

‘* You can go,” said Basil, with haught 
abruptness. 

The man bowed to his knees, and with 
drew, 

Everybody seemed struck dumb for a 
moment after the door had closed. Then 
Basil exploded in a muttered curse, and 
walked to the window. 

‘““What motive can any one have had 
in getting up such a preposterous story 7” 
asked M. de Beauecrillon. 

‘““Oh! the motive is not far to seek,” 
said Sibyl. ‘‘The father is hated by the 
Stanovoi, as he was by Larchoff; both 
have been pursuing him unrelentingly 





NARKA 


nee my mother’s death, trying to 1 ised 


would 


ave 


hat pre 


som 


Ly 


ite and early to convie 


im into thine t 
} De 


ns LOL pon 


iv to his guilt 

1 } ] } 
Vill OutLDIG them; we 
‘costs every rubl 


‘ ; 
ol o land,” erie 


] 


pot 


ery acre 
1 2% , - 
cup to ner, bis hands ¢€1 
yuntenance set, 
2 7 999 “8 
papa were at home exclaimed 


excitedly. 
unk Heaven he 1 
He will serve 


s not! 


us infinitel 
I must go to him 


St. Petersbure o 
Ss to be 


1 do what 1 


there, ai father will come 


ind de: 
De 


business here.” 
the pl: 

have carried 
Do 


see 


il with the 
that 


Basil, t in. 


ur is best 
‘antime tl will 


Christopher to prison at X. 


I ey 


link the Stanovoi will let you 


1 at tl 
vould be everything if you could see 


woes ¢ 


ie guard-house before he 


eer 


4 be 


1 and tell him to be of rood ce 
He is sure to be that, whatever befalls 
lon’t think they would let me see him.” 

Oh, try, Basil, try!” Narka, in a 


was full of anguish. 


said 


+ 


al 
Perhaps they would 


. ] 
entreaty th 
? 


if I went 
ce less difficulty about letting me in ? 
Basil seemed pulled in different diree- 
but 


said, ‘‘I will go myself,” and went out of 


ms; after a moment's hesitation he 
room. 

‘Would my going help ?” 
seaucrillon. 

‘No; it would hinder, more likely,” 
said Sib: Narka,” ried, 
ving rapidly to and fro and wringing 
‘hands, ‘‘if they should find witnesses 
She burst into 


asked M. de 


rm “* Oh, she « 


sin 
to swear away his life!” 
ars, 

‘They are sure to find them,” Narka 
replied, in a level undertone. 

Sibyl knew what a strength of passion- 
ate feeling there was beneath the tense, 
calm manner, but M. de Beauerillon did 
not,and the girl's apparent insensibility 
revolted him. 

The Stanovoi politely but positively re- 


1 — 
to let Basil see 
fy) } TC 
ruse Lh HIS @Xpressions oO 
I 


Ine 


CF On t 


‘We can't convict 


rle instance.” 

‘Tt will be proved now 
“What! Is Larchotf 
‘ll to do it Mind 


de \ i] 


HY 
J 
mark.” 
With 
uplifted stick, Basil tun 
t] ind wa 
had 
was Wa 
| 


warn you the 


this threat, 
Stanovoi 
Gortft 
and 


ic 
Ivan 
tance, 


Mayor's house. 


hey clas, 
‘*This is a pretty business 
‘* Whose doing ean it be 
if questioning himself. 
“You don't | 
accidental 


topher.” 
The Stanovo’i's, of 


as 


yvelieve it can have 


mean this arrest of Father 


course 
interest in getting him out 
But the Prince will be 


There is no likelihood of 


had any 
wavy ¢ too strong 
for him. their 
prevailing against the 


‘There's 


Prine 


alw vs a likelihood of lies 
prevailing.” 

They 
ther speech. 
perately alarmed, and though he thought 


W without fur 


ent on some wa! 
Ivan saw that Basil was des 


Ww ay 
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he overestimated the to 


Christopher, he knew his friend too well 


danger 


to say so, at this erisis at least. Basil was 
yy nature and habit masterful and im 
patie ot opposition; to contradict him 

ould only serve to exasperate his im 
perious temper, and provoke one of those 
outb 5s of violence vhich betrayed the 
weak point in his character, the lack of 
that ength which controls self, and is 
Lhe s test of power in controlling 
others 

So Ivan walked on, his loose, shuf 
fling step ‘ceping pace irregularly with 
the ¥y vous stride of his companion. 
When tuey reached the park gate, he 
stood *T won't go in with you,” he 
said ; I have to go on to X. this after 
noon. Sophie is very ill.” 

‘Oh! [m very sorry to hear that,” said 


Basil cordially 
effect oO 


on the 


ge hope it’s only the 


the shock to her nerves ¢ 


loetor SaVvs SO: but he SaVvSs she is 


rink of a nervous fever. 


I must 


take her for a change as soon as possible. 
I think I shall carry 


a di 


her off to Odessa in 
iy or two We have an old aunt 
: ee 
Liere W 


ho will take care of her. She 
ants to be taken care of.” 


‘She does,” replied Basil. ‘They all 
do, those young girls; they ought all to 
have mothers to look after them. Well, 


present my best respects to Mademoiselle 


Sophie. She may have left before I re 
turn. By-the-way,I did not tell you: I 
am going to start eff to St. Petersburg. 
Nobody must know; I will say lam go 


X., and that I 
ced to stay the night there. 
will ive 


ing to the dentist at may 


be ob] This 
eht hours’ start of 
A deal de- 
‘ing first in the field at St. 
rey my father has 
court. 


me for ty-el 


these blood hounds good 


pends on our b 


Petersburg. It a me 





kept his footing at We have grum- 
use ] 


thre ‘e. byt 


bled bec 1e squandered so much mon- 
now thankful for it.” 
ill wind that blows no- 
lied Ivan. 


ey we are 
an 


body good,” re} 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE doctor found Marguerite alarming 
ly feverish; she seemed on the brink of a 


serious illness; for some days he could 


t would turn. 


not say how Narka long- 


ed to take posse ssion of her, to be quite 


alone with her. 


If delirium came on, 
there was the danger of revelations which 





Father 


both she and Marcuerite dreaded 


{ The 
consciousness of a secret between t 
terrible fear, which, for being UneX}) 
? 4 ) } : 
was none the less distinctly understo 


both—had suddenly drawn the two 


together in a bond of no common 

pathy, and Marguerite would hay 

happie r to feel herself in Narka 

keeping; but Sibyl had at once « 
; ; 

on the duties of nurse as hers by } 


and was constantly by her bedside 
Narka had not been alone with B 


for a moment since the announcemny 


} 


he murder, and she had not even 
him since the news of Father C 
pher’s arrest Of late her relations 


with Basil had been undergoing a cha 


Imperceptibly the old free unconsci 
ness had been slipping from her, and s 
had felt creeping over her that ki 
embarrassing sensitiveness that manifests 
itself in shyness; she felt, or she fanci 
that her manner was not the same—f) 
direct, and simple—and the dread 
Basil should notice the change made li 
shrink from being alone with him. ] 
Basil noticed nothing. He was 
strained as ever in his brotherly fami 


ty. 


as Un 
It had long been his habit to mak 
confidante—to a certain point—of Na 
He talked to her more unreservedly t 
to any one He 

things to Narka, he could swear 
Czar, he could complain of his father’s 
extravagance and absenteeism, more fre: 
ly to her than to Sibyl; he had be 

thrown more entirely on Narka for this 
kind of sympathy since Sibyl’s marriag¢ 


a 


else, could denou { 


al 


and he had been annoyed lately at the 
difficulty he found in getting hold of le 
for confidential talks; she seemed to be 
always taken up with Sibyl, busy about 
somcthing; but it never occurred to him 
that she was fighting shy of him. 

This morning Narka had been 
to meet him; she dreaded the intervi 
but some force was impelling her to seek 
felt that she and Basil 
closer affinity at this moment than they 
had ever been before—drawn into close 
confidence than they had ever been it 
childhood, when every little joy and sor 


Wwahting 


it; she were 1n 


row was common, when they bent over 
the same lesson, and conned the same sti 
ry, and wandered together through th 
forest birdnesting; whatever spell might 
come between them, it was to her thiat 
Basil was looking now for sympathy, and 
that silent understanding which was as 


NARKA. 


<arv to his morbid sensitiveness as 
) | is body. She had been up and 
stairs a dozen times within an hour, 
faneving that | 

weross the hall, then that she heard 


of his room close or open; her 


his Steps 


she heard 


nedevery time she thought he was 
to appear, and sank avail W hen the 
she could hardly say 


the dre id, 


lawav. She was crossing the 


inding at the head of the wide oak 
rs when Basil did finally appear in 
| below. and, seeing hie turned 
sp irpose of entering the drawing 
and bounded up the stairs 


vas just you that I wanted 


to see,” 
He 
room he 
Narka 

] 


qaoor, 


the 


‘Come in here a minute.” 
{ the door of his room, the 


ll his study, and 
n with him. He 
en turned to her. ‘‘ What is 


r with Marguerite ?” he 


pit ased to ea 


closed the 


said. 
Varka could hardly believe her ears: 
yuestion was like a class of cold water 
d into her face. 
fhe doctor says her nerves have re 
i shoek.” 
Ve did not want him to tell us that,” 
retorted, impatiently. ‘‘ Does he 
is like ly to be serious 2?” 


He hopes not; but she must be kept 


quiet. Sibyl is with her.” 

Basil turned brusquely away and walk 

to the Wih low. 

So this was what was uppermost in his 

uughts, this was his paramount preoc- 
tion when they were all waiting with 

the fate of Father 


stopher, charged with acrime that was 


ited breath to know 


shable by death! 
Basil came back as brusquely as he had 
ned away. 
‘‘Narka, there is no time to be lost. I 
m going to start at once for St. Peters 
re. No one must know it except our 
es. Ivan is the only person I have 


‘Ah! 
iid Narka, with an imperceptible note of 


....Lvan is sure to be discreet,” 


terrogation in her voice. 
‘Ivan discreet 2? Where I am concern 
Ivan would be flayed alive to save 
You and Sibyl 
is the best fel 


me from a toothache. 
‘t do Ivan justice; he 
ww living. I wish you would both try 
| like him better.” 
‘* Wedo like him,” said Narka; ‘‘and I 
know he is devoted to you; but when se- 
crecy is such a matter of life and death 
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one dre ads the very grass hearing o« I 
W hat 
red 


didn’t mean to doubt his loyalty. 


hour do you leave?) Have you ord 


the britzska 7 

‘*No. Iwill make Vasili pack up what 
I want to take . 
He put out his hand to the bell 


Don't ring Narka, am 


him; ‘‘I will put up your thing 


with me, and then order it. 


said 


D¢ droom ad jt 


study, a passed 


The door of his 


nd stoor 


proceeded with 


open; she 


sisterly indisereti 


ivellne 


open the drawers an ill the tr 


valise that was a ady to hand for 


iways i 
these sudden emergencies. Departures for 


distant journeys ata moment's notice were 


so common an ineiment in Bas is practice 


that his present expedition would proba 
bly have excited no surprise either in the 


castle or the village; it was conscience that 


a coward of him He made 


but we 


Vas making 


nt to Lis 


no demur to Narka’s offer, 


writing-table and began putting away and 


] + 
dest 


roying some letters and papers 
Presently he eame into the be 


] \ 


iroom, 
and standing over 


knees laboring at alise, he said: 
** You. w lh) 
morning; what hey say ? 
think it was an : 


‘**No, they don't, 


ere down village this 


Do they 


} 


she answered, With- 


] 


out looking up. 


‘Do they suspect who did it ?” 
‘*T did not hear; but if they 
secret would be safe with them 


‘What! even if the Vv be lieve 


} 


a it 


to have 
been deliberate murder ?” 
murder, I imagine. 


They don't call it 


a > ac 
Look on ioff as 


h id come to 


more dangerous than any wild beast; his 


] + 
aeath is no more 
the 


bear.” 


a murder to them than 


killing of a wolf or a man-eating 


fter a silence Basil said, ‘‘ And 


you 
agree with them ?” 

Narka did not answer at once; she fin 
ished what she was doing, and then stood 


‘*And if I did 


she said, her blue-b] 


up. them ?” 


ae 
ack eyes flashing with 


agree with 
the passion that vibrated in her voice—‘*' if 
I did agree with them? Do you expect 
me to call down vengeance on the 
who rid the world of Larchoff ? 


do, you expect more than God in heaven 


man 
If you 


expects of me.” 

Basil the 
strength of the passion that was making 
her tremble; yet he could not look away, 
or even drop his lids: her eyes held him 


positively quailed before 





vith an irresistible fascination, and com 
pt d his to meet them 

You would ac juit the man who com- 
Pritt if murden e asked 

| muuld; Ido. Itis no murder in the 
Sic yt dy (| 

Would you—ean you fancy a woman 
mart G nah WV 10 did i His voice 
arop most toa liisper 

1 | iad loved him before, why 
nol 

You think he might marry her, then, 
Without confessin he had done it 

That would be harder to forgive, but 
if die d her he would trust her love, 
and ni fear to tell her the truth before 
han Her voice had grown tremulous 
and soft as a caress. 

Both were silent. There was a troubled 
consciousness in his eyes; in hers a wist 
ful questioning. Basil was going to speak, 
bu e checked himself and turned away. 


was on the road 
contrived to cet possession of 


day. She owed this as 


much to M. de Beauecrillon as to her own 
. 

manceuvring He was bored to such an 

extent that it took all Sibyl’s tact and 

vil to keep him quiet. She was al 


that Marguerite was not ill 


enough to frighten him a little. This 
W yuld nave been al stimulant, and Kept 
him at least from yawning all day long. 


But unfortunately for Sibyl he shrewdly 
suspected, what the doctor had said, that 
for Marguerite would be to 
Poor 


Sibyl, with her hands full, had no time to 


Lil MSL LOIILDYG 


earry her back at onee to France. 


mire in 


diverting him, but she contrived 


to make her many occupations helpa little 


in that direction. There were scores of 
letters to be written, invited guests had 
to be put off, and all the preparations for 
the intended festivities to be countermand- 
ed, not temporarily, as she had thought 


when the murder had thrown a bombshell 


into the gay programme, but definitely. 
She begged Gaston to help her whenever 
French would do instead of Russian, and 
le was too well bred not to oblige a lady, 
though she was his wife. But these little 
services were as pebbles thrown into the 
water: they stirred its surface for a mo- 
ment, but the ripples passed away, and 
left it as dead a calm as before. 

‘*Ma chére amie,” he protested, ‘the 
dulness of your native land is sublime. 


[In no other country under heaven do 
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people yawn as they do in Russia 
ennul is beyond any name in an 
ruage 1 feel as if I were being ( 
formed.” 

‘Dear! 


being aman is! 


oh dear! whatan unre 


“Sibyl replied 
of despair. ‘In three 


Weeks Vo 


l 


had a wolf come down and how!) 


then a murder, and you complai 
ing chloroformed !” 
‘These wake 


start, but they don't 


shocks one up 
keep one 

here is absolutely nothing todo, | 
were a pret 


would Ly 


nei@ubor with 
that 
any rate, it 


even a 
to make 
Well, at 


but I ean’t even try to make you 


love to, 
would be amus 


Seigneur Dieu! what a country!” 
Sibyl admitted it was a hard eas 

she appealed to his generosity, his 

ness, to all his virtues in turn, and; 

him to be patient. 

Basil had thought of ta 

Gaston with him,” she said to Na 

third morning after her brother's cd 

ure. ‘'It would have amused liim t 

St. Petersburg, and what a relief it would 


have been to us! 


**T wish 


‘*T should not care to give M. de Bi 
erillon such an opportunity of com) 
our criminal law with that of his 
country,” said Narka; ‘‘ but now that 
are a French woman you are not so + 
tive in that respect as when you 
Russian.” 

‘*T wish, Narka, you would eall Gast 
by his Christian name,” said Siby] 
‘it sounds ridiculous 
to hear you saying ‘ Monsieur de Beauc 
lon.’ 


clever irrelevance; 


If you had a husband I should eal 
him by his name, and expect him to ca 
me by mine.” 

Narka’s face beamed with one of her 
rare beautiful smiles. She looked ats 
with a glance of adoring admiration. 

‘* Yes,” continued Sibyl, with a pretty 
pout, ‘‘ you are a disappointment to n 
both of you—a most unsatisfactory pair 
brother and sister.” 

The grace of the reproach was one of 
those delicate touches with which Sib 
was continually thrilling Narka’s tende1 
ness to the heart. Yet these touches 
some indescribable way brought hom 
external conditions of ra 
could do, the wide gulf which the accidei 
of birth and race had sunk between them, 
and which Sibyl, with instinetive delicacy 
bridged over, always seeming unconscious 


her, as no 


NARKA. 


herself 


without letting us 
I should have liked 
have been both 


that 


kind 


ib Sophie 


> SINCE 


It was a 


*making up his mind to ask So 


Whata 


against the people here 


on tl 


1 We 


merey my father is 


Olin 
er complain again of 
} It Is eve ry 
vell at court 


if that ol 


lier, We need never com lain,’ 


tains jus 
, a 
ka; ‘but, Sibyl, what a heinous 
s that the life of 


han 


an innocent man 


on such a ch unce! 


fi 
y } } 

nevera chance when we ean reach 

nperor,” Sibyl replied; ‘‘that is the 


ness of being under one whose au 


is supreme ; there is no twisting of 


no plotting or bribing, that can 
his will.” 
But 


is no redress against the plotting 


if one can't reach him in time, 
the bribing.” 

| remembered how bitterly Nark: 
uned this evil side of the Emperor’ 


regretted her 
M. de 
was opportune 
Narka left him to Siby], 
The symp 
s had entirely disappeared, but bright 


rovernment, and 
Beaucril- 
to 
and went 
} 


feverish 


siderate remark. 


S entrance them 


» Marguerite. 


Marguerite was as weak as a child 


looked more wan and worn than so 


illness seemed 
*sutfering had be: 
ttodol 
xion was as clear 
Ves had borrowed 
? 
l 


sclnating 


contin 
though there w: v no 
const yocon 


passed but sh 


Marguerite w: 1 


a | 
SLIKINYG 


ring 


Lo thie 


on a littie 
- y oT 
remmarked Narka 


I don't feel uy 


my head 


t room 


CL TMC IMNe! 


haps I shall fi 


7 4 } } 
Narka s ood LOOKING Gown 


reclining on the ce 


as Smati a@allh, SWailow 
enormous fur ru 


you have your 


more,” she said; 
lasttime. ‘To-morrow, if you 
of your own sweet will, 1 


: 1 
Beaucrillon to carry you 


vet a bit of strength, or a 


into your cheeks, until you ¢ 
air.”’ 
‘The color will 


id,’ 


ence at 


} 1 
come DAaCK SOOT! CnNoOuUg 


don’t be afra 


little pre 


Marguerite said 
{ merriment, 
going to drive?” 


‘“No: 


down to my mot 


gsoing to walk 


lam 
her for an hour 
Nathali 
‘said Marg ierite, taking 
] 


Hune ao 


That dear Tante 
IT see 


141 
hand that 


N irkKas 
Ho \ 


vou to us so 


her 
Vn by he r side 
Lo 
You have been n Irsing 


good it is of her spare 


} i 
tOng 


mie nen 


you ought to have been with her How 


she must miss you!” 
** Dear 


] 
enaer in 


mot Narka’s 


her” 
an instant 

me be with Siby] 

‘* You do love Sibyl.” 

‘* Yes, I do love § 
ed, with hearty emphasis. 

Marguerite felt at that that 
she loved Narka. Something in the ex- 


by 1,” Narka answer 


moment 
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pression of her uplifted face perhaps eXx- 
pressed this avowal, 


for Narka bent down 
and kissed her on the forehead 

At the park gate Narka met Ivan Gorff. 
‘T thought were 


she said 


you sone to Odessa 2?” 
, in surprise, 

‘Tl have come back on purpose to see 
you I have something of importance to 
le 1] you 

‘Ah 

No; 


the 


about the tather ¢ 


Basil. He 


frontier as quickly as possible.” 


about must escape 
across 

Narka stood, partly from sheer inability 
to 2o on 


rhit 


walking, and partly that she 
and read in his face 
Lo 


also, but he only repeated : 


m look at Ivan, 


what she had not the courage ask. 
Ivan stood 


‘He 


messenger 


must escape at once, I have senta 


on the chance of meeting him 


at St. Petersbure, but J expect he is on his 


way home by this, and the messenger will 
Perhaps it isas well; there will 
They 


cautious, and eateh him 


miss him. 
be less hurry in arresting him here, 


will have to be 
quietly 


What has happened?” Narka 
} lie r 


said, 


when she had reeovered self 


com 


mand sufficiently to speak and walk on. 


‘Something has been found amongst 


Larchotf's papers that compromises him; 
] 


ie is denounced as implicated in a plot to 
assassinate the Emperor.” 
Narka 


‘IT must not ask how you came by this 


uttered something inarticulate. 
knowledge ?” she said. 

‘*You may ask, but I may not tell,” he 
replied eurtly. 


The warr is not yet here for his 
arrest 

No: but it will probably 
When do you expect Basil ?” 


He 


have an 


he here to 


ight. 
moment. has not an- 


* At 
| but I 


nounced the aay, 
back to-morrow.” 


any 
idea he 
will be 

They went on a little without speaking. 
Then Narka said: ‘‘ And Father Christo 
pher? Have you heard anything? Is 
there any chance of Basil bringing back 
the order for his release ?” 

[van was shuffling on with his hands 
thrust deep into the pockets of his furred 
overcoat At this question of Narka’s he 


lifted his head, held it skyward a moment, 
] 
ana 


the 


then dropped it heavily on his breast; 
gesture expressed absolute hopeless- 
hess 

‘“Yet the Prince has great influence ? 
Sibyl seems certain he will prevail.” 

But Ivan remained stolidly unrespon- 
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sive, while a look as of impatient eo: 
crossed his face. 

“Oh, surely, something may 
Narka ‘Is there 
attempted here? Would not t 
come with us in a body to X 
Sibyl Wo 
Or perhaps M. « 
foreigner, 


eried, not] 


tion the Isprawnie ? 
at our head. 
might 
hie 


To think that we should stand by 


crillon, 


as a 
chance of being heard if 
lift a finger to rescue the dear old 
is too horrible!” 

Ivan walked on, his eves sti 
At last 
only one thing that could be of 

if we could find the man 
mitted the murder, and give him 


before him. he said, 


use 


justice.” 
Narka felt as if some one had « 
her by the throat. The ground se 
be moving under her feet. She kept 
ing on as if urged by some mei 
foree, Kor her life she could not 
stopped ; if she had stopped shi 
have screamed, Neither of 
another word until they came to a 
the 


lam going this way 


4] 
Lhnem 


where roads crossed, The nh 
said, ‘ 
Ivan took the remark for a dis 
and without further ceremony 
from her, going on to the village 


she took the road to X. 


CHAPTER VII. 

NARKA was no longer in a mood 
to her mother after this. It would 
been impossible to keep the absolute 
crecy that was necessary; she could con 
mand the silence of her tongue—that 
always easy to her; but she could not 
sure the silence of her face, nor prev 
the keen eves of the mother from r 
on its troubled features the fact t] 
thing was agitating her. Many a tim 
within the last few days Narka had felt 
thankful that she was staying at 
castle, and that Marguerite’s illness ga 


iat some 


the 


her a plausible excuse for not going home 
to be with Madame Larik during her little 
attack of rheumatism. It would have | 
almost beyond her powers of self-cout 
to sit all day with a calm countenance 
cheering up her mother, reassuring her 
perpetual apprehensions, answering her 
endless conjectures, contradicting her 
prophecies, and belying in words the ter- 





NARKA 


filled her own heart. It would 
have been a relief at this moment 
if 
out to any body, 
to 
irelief if she could have shriek 
but might not 
there were 
they would 


sudde 


could have 
idiot, 


Las . 
Lhing: it 


} 
sne 


weakable relief 
to toa 


would 


any living 


to the trees; she 
in this 


the 
and think she 


even solace; 
helds; 


had 


ts about 1n 


gone 


and hi 


the 


ked on at a quick pace 
the 


stillness the 


me on road, 
the 
in the 


d listened til 


way when 
sound of 

Narka 
| she heard them near- 
Could it be B return 


held her breath in expectation ; 


DeLIS 


Stor ya 


distance. 


netly, asil 
» suspense did not last long. There 
lick hich 
M. 
he 


aneed \ th 
it 


lv in sight a britzska, in w 
nized the 
He pulled up the moment 
and jumping out, ady 


cog Prince's 


notary, 


bow. The bow was so low that 


ca wondering. 


lis is a lueky chance for me, made- 


e,” said the notary, again bowing. 
in to seek the 
May I join 


iccompany you to Madame Larik’s 


ime honor of 


an inter 


1 you. you now, or 


Va 
replied Nark 


to amazement. 


mother is not very we prefer 


with you here,” , her 


st sasing 


» iner 
not often one has the good for 
to the bearer of good 
M Perrow, facet 

tulate myself on being so privileged.” 

Good ! Oh, thank God!” 
i; “he is out? he is free ?” 


be be 


ex 5.” 


tiously, ‘‘and I econ 


news cried 


Kxcuse me: my news has nothing to 


ith that sad business. I come to an- 
yuunee the death of re 
ted Dr. to 


rm you that he has bequeath d to you, 


your mother’s 


relative Schwartzel, and 
to you personally and solely, a legacy of 
rubles 
n paid into our hands.’ 
Narka said, ‘‘Oh!” 
‘We are so full of 


she observed, 


thousand The money has 


and walked on. 
Iful busi 
that it 
ns as if nothing 1 important cot ld hap- 
except in connection with it.” 
That's natural. Still, life goes on, and 
a good thing to inherit. The 
is paid this morning by 
inker Dr. Schwartzel: 
St I time 


KRHOW, 


this dreac 


presently, 


money 
the 
you 


only 
the late 
lost no 


of 


have letting you 


‘T thank you os 
‘It is desirable that the 
be invested without delay. 


money snould 


The 


sooner it will bring 


-sooner 1t1s 
in interest 
And 


statement 
and 


placed, the 
lL w 
he 
of 
foreign, that he 
and 

Narka let 
heard what he was saying shi 
to 


at paid high 


ait your orders on this head.” 


forthwith launched 


into a 


the v: kinds of stock, home 


trlOousS 


ventured to recommend 


as safe vfitable 
him run on, but she h: 
W: 
thie 


Ww 


in a frame of mind enter on 
ject of railw 
and 
without risk. 
to let the 
few d: until 
ed the matter taken ad 
would communicate 
tary was a trifle disappointed, 
that Mademoiselle Narka 
son who knew how to assume 
hew 
quired fortune 
him 


He 


got 


ays th th risk, 


covernment bonds that paid low 


She requested M Perrow 


money remain in his safe fora 


iVs, shes ould have consid r 


whe nsne 


and 


vice 
with him ho- 
but 
Larik was 

al once 
in Which her 
placed her, 
with 


position suddenly 


and this in 
additional for 
} 


] } - 
HIS GISMISSAl 


spired ect 


her. 


ness, 


res} 


took 


with polite 


into his britzska, and drove 


away. 


Narka wateled the britzska out of sight, 
seemed as if its coming and 


dream. <A 


would have 


almost 
had 
this legacy 


and it 


going been a week ago 


been 98 realiza 
tion of the cherished dream of her life; it 
would have represented the fulfilment of 

ll that her poor mother had longed for 
inde pendence for her child, and comet 
se for them both. 


rt 
and ea og had want 
ed to Zoro 
koff's generosity and Sibyl’s kind 
but and iwhter had 
a spirit that chafed under the burden of 
to be free 
independent pee 
atest desire 

» her 
r springs her native Germany, 
and after that to travel and of 
the beautiful places that Basil told her 
about, 


for nothing, thanks -rince 
hie 
both mother 


ness, 


obligations, and from 


to be 


} 
was tl 


such 
these, of 
help, ieir 
sea longed to take 
hea 


iniary 
Then 
Lo those 


pre 
mother 
ling 


some 


and that her own imagination had 
pictured to her out of books. The trage 
dy of her father’s and her brother's death 
had fallen a deadly blight 
youth, and crushed the natural desire 


her ; for She 


her 
of 
had never 


like on 


ice amusement. 
shared the common delight of girlhood in 
innocent gayety and dress and dancing; 
rings were broken; but 


those 8} perhaps 


on that very account her desire for other 


enjoyments had developed more strongly: 











] mneced to escape from the scenes of 


her life’s great sorrow, as if this flicht of 
the body must in some degree carry her 
spirit away from its pain; while the in 


of 


y to visit new places and 


l hunger 


her curiosit 


a healthy mind in 


sé l phases of life. The long win- 
ter evenings had many and many a time 
been shortened to herself and her mother 
t dreams and pl ins that were to be car 
ried o vhen old Cousin Seb wartzel died 
ind left them the independence he had 


promised on hearing of Larik’s exile and 
And 
been fulfilled, the fairy 
to their door with the purse and 


their consequent destitution. now 


promise had 


the 
had come 
the seven-leagued boots, and Narka could 
not even feel glad. If the money could 
rescue Father Christopher and 
ret Basil safe out of Russia, how joyful 
ild she have paid it away, and re- 
suuneced her day-dreams forever! 


he had 


that e\ 


s long 


walked a way SO long 
en her elastic young limbs recall 
ed her to the facet 
her 


announce the news*to Madame Larik to 


} 
aay 


that they had to carry 
She made up her mind not to 


pack, 

She was not sufficiently mistress of 
the rejoicing part that 
be expected of her; moreover, in 
health, 
r sudden shock, even a pleasant 


herself to play 


would 
eondition of 


mother’s weak 


anole 


one, might be hurtful; and there was no 
lr Pry < the good news would be as crood 
to-morrow. She was debating whether 
she would go in to her mother now or 


come down later in the afternoon, when 
at the 
settled the question, and she 


the sight of Sibyl’s pony-carriage 
cottage gate 
went 

Ih 
thing in nature than the picture of Sibyl 
with Tante Nathalie, Madame Larik 
was called in the family. When she en 
iow the young Princess 


1] 
lik. 


1 Narka’s eyes there was no lovelier 


as 


tered the room 1 


was administering to the widow some lit- 
tle dainty that she had brought from the 
eastle, and insisted on making her eat. 


Madame Larik yielded under protest, 


querulously declaring between 
spo ynful 


every 
that she had no appetite, and 
that there was no reason why she should 
or tolive atall. Sibyl 
petted her as if she had been a child; her 
manner W 
toward the peevish, forlorn widow as if 
she had been Madame Larik 
had been pretty in her youth, with that 
soft round German comeliness that wears 


force herself to eat, 


as full of gentle deference 


as 


a Czarina. 
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better than more regular beaut; 
a soft, fair, fat, round little wom 
nothing to remind you of Narka 


’ . 
splendor of colori: 


lines or delicate 
there was no lack of intelligences 
features, and the majesty of a o 
row had set its seal upon her 

‘Tante Nathalie is a great d 
to-day,” said Sibyl, when N; 
“She won't own it; but that is s 
versity, I tell her. Now, ma ta 
must let me put you lying down,” s 
tinued, seeing that Madame Larik ] 
en the last spoonful of her littl 
meal. 

‘Tam well enough sitting so, my 
said the widow. 

But Sibyl insisted. She had a 
that to make people lie down 2 
good for them. 

Madame Larik gave in, 
did with Princess Sibyl. 

‘*We must get her out for a di 


morrow,” said Siby a f issing fond 


as she 


her, and putting a quilted silk eid 
her own gift Tante Nathalie’s 

feet. 
‘*No, 


shaking her head. 


over 


no,” protested Madame ILL 
‘*No driving a 
me while Father Christopher is in ] 
Wait till he is out.” 

“Your moping and worrying 
help him to get out,” said Sibyl. 

“That is what I tell 
standing at the end of the sofa. 

“Why does not Basil write? It is 
bad sign that he does not write,” said M 
dame Larik. ‘It must mean bad news 

‘*Tt means more likely no news,” s 
Sibyl. ‘‘But in any case he would 1 
have trusted the to post; 


said so.” 


her,” said 


‘V t} » 
hews Lii¢ 


“Tf he had good news he would 
managed to send it somehow,” persist 
Madame Larik, in her little soft, obst 
way, shaking her head. 
sure to come.” 

‘IT thought it was bad news that 
ways travelled fast,” Sibyl said, laug 
at her. ‘‘ Why will you croak so, Ta 
Nathalie ?” 

She took a vase off the table, and be 
to arrange some hot-house flowers i 
talking in her pleasant, sympathetic 
all the time. Then she said she must 
going, and Narka had better come 
her. Narka made no difficulty. 
thankful to escape the strain of a téte-a 
téte with her mother. 


phe 


** Good lie SIs 





Ehitar’s Easy Chair. 


MANE lecline and fall of tli Italian op ra in yons 
| \ York is even more evident this year Gérdmes 
"ago, The Ameri in opera 


t 7 { 


i} 


i alr OF an 
prehension 
ifference | lia etween Mi 
Madame Furscl di may lead 
The musical temperament is very 
nd a combination of musicians 1s 
cet Rupert’s drop. It is very bi iw 
rilliant, but a touch will shiver it 
sand bits There must have 


during the days of suspense that 
se prima donna’s collision with the 
corn Was small, indeed, but the 
That a creat and promising 
ind sober enterprise should be 
of falling under the table! a 
her moorings, suddenly late of Horace Vernet will 1 
} The Rossinian m« 
bells of Moore, will 
on, Whatever fresher chimes may peal f 
lit w cathe rai towel 
no less a public calamity if a Tl 


s wretched « uses, the noble ed to the mi 


yrise should end. could not but w 

pera before the holidays consisted think of Tristan 

ft failure and disappearance of a Waenerian strain. 

ot very famous singers, and two or enjoyed Holman IH 
: concerts by Madame Patti lL Rossetti, or ¢ 


al 
Ichi They were civen at the the ditference 


hat Wagner's Tristan and Isolde ceived them, a 
ced amid an enthusiasm which con- would have be 
ing the four hours of the represen- Byron was the fasl 


My 
The performance was followed by was only sixty or 


land elaborate reviews in the news- world would hear only J 
h treated the occasion as a public ingale does not sil 
high importance, if indeed the esti- thrush. To-day Keats’s sot 
f public importance could be correctly dible as Byron’s, and the 1 
the space devoted to it i e sweet to hear. There is d 
While Patti and Sealchi were the Alps and the Andes, 
x at a concert the rippling melodies Hope in Rhode Island 
ssini’s Semiramide, the Tristan and Isolde \avis\ all | love up 
ed as the greatest of ope ras, and its he is a nucl r the secon 
mn the finest operatic performance are six, all are loved as one. 
wn in the country. The charming : \ .or a fixed star, o 
kline roulades of Semiramide, which even a cor llation, swam into t 
the gay court of the Restoration, and wateliful a mer. The he 
laxation of minds strained by the Na- : there i new light; but 
excitement, seemed as quaint and an- and z rus and the Pleiades 
1 in the moment when Wagner fills iil shine undimmed. 
is the pretty pastorals of Watteau be The ferve 
earnest * Décadence” of Couture or arating, but 
timental fervor of Ary Scheffer. ing itself 
if the picture s of Watteau, although he anew knight 
t Couture or Scheffer, and although his ted, not to 
i artificial and show a pany. The Wal 
that never was, are still charming for and every latest 
ry reason, why should the eager and peers. Beethoven's crow! 
ted distener to Wagner assume that are di ' 
ni is silenced, and that his melodies will is his distinction that he is admitte 
be tolerated again? In wandering society,if indeed it be so, The generou 
ch the French galleries,and marking timist opens the volume of each 1 
Horace Vernets and Delaroches and Tro- eager and ready to find another sing: 


sturbed by the 








HARPER'S 


than day But although he comes, the others 

ren n When Wordswort came, Gray and 
th I or snd in the high noon 

of Shakespeare, still Homer and Dante shin 


In one of the most beautiful and musical of 


the mx s In his recent volume, Cranch says 
to | t heart of the young man says 
to iD ft, old or ne to all the true 
poets | painters and musicians of every 
8 i na ¢ ! ive 


Wuen Curiosus lately accosted the E 


t i¢ is 
Chair with the question, * What is the news?” 
the Easy Chair made the usual reply, * No 
thing.’ The answer is certainly as common 
as t question, and it is singular that there 


should seem to be a universal and instinctive 
disposition in modern society to put a ques- 
tion which is generally received with so baf- 
fling an answer, But Curiosus is not easily 
baffled, and he persisted in his inquiry, ex 
plaining, however, that he did n 

] 


current gossip of the moment, | 


ot mean the 
generally 
What is news—or strictly what is the news 


ut 
which justific s the name of the n« wspaper 

‘You mean to ask, then,” returned the Easy 

Chair, * what is the news which we may prop- 
erly expect to learn from the morning paper?” 
* Precisely, Socrates,” said Curiosus, 
The young friend had asked the Easy Chair 
what the divines call a large que stion. But 
it is one which has been fore ibly suggested by 
recent publications and comments in the press 
If a newspaper is directly challenged to de- 
clare why it publishes certain things, its reply, 
CX offi io, is that it is obliged to supply its 
readers with all the news, and that it is a re 
porter and not an inventor; consequently that 
it must pu ‘lish whatever hap ns, however 
disagreeable it may be. But this is a sophis- 
try, like the other theory of many newspapers 
that corrections of editorial statements must 
not be made. “ Sir,’ said an indignant man 
to Omniscentius, the editor, * your paper states 
that I have committed suicide by hanging 
myself. It is false, sir. I am not dead by 
hanging, and IT demand a full and apologetic 
retraction of the calumny.” “ My dear sir,” 
answered Omniscentius, * you must not de- 
mand impossibilities, The Tongue of Truth 
never retracts. But we will perhaps consent 
to state that you were cut down before life 
was wholly extinct.” 

The sophistry lies in this, that all that hap- 
pens 1s not news, and that, 1f it were, no paper 
could publish it all, and consequently that 
every paper must choose. Thus the whole 
category of crimes and accidents includes in- 
numerable incidents that by the limitations of 
space cannot be,and by considerations of mo- 
raiity ought not to be, published, Of all that 
occurs, therefore, every newspaper must choose 
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what it will print; 
it must decide how 











and then, havin 
it will print it. 7 


paper, therefore, has the whole res 


and cannot throw 


sity of the case. F 


it upon fate or 
] 


ute does not 


print even a very small proportio 


cidents of a day, 


force 
moralize the publi 


may s¢ lect any spot in the city of N 
five hundred feet square, and 


such space there « 
incidents whose me 
an uproar, the ne 
them. It is prevei 


the law of the State; the other is 1 


public propriety. 
It is untrue, th 

must publish what 

and it cannot. Cc 


t to print what it selects 


or the neces 


e mind. Th 


W 
ecur every d 

re publication w 
wWspaper does not 


ited by two reas 


erefore, that a 
ever happens It 
msequently it n 


from the vast mass of incident t 


may be considered to be of pul 


tance. This inch 
general political in 
aepartments of hu 
trative of the actu 
cal crimes and cast 


ides what may 


formation: fact 


man activity, 
il condition « 


ialties This is 


incidents and facts in which the o% 


lic is intereste d. 


all this shall be pu 
tion and detail of 


the discretion of t 


But the manne 
blished, the proper ] 
circumstance, is w 


he hHewspaypr ra 


the newspaper alone is justly acco 


The execution « 
stunce, is 2 matter 
of the execution is 
or three columns 
ehastly detail of t 
plain that the obj 
the communication 
tion of a morbid a 
curiosity. So thr 


fa noted ecrimi 
of news. But « 
a matter of choice 
be given to it, a 
he event be laid b 
ct of the public 
1 of news, but thi 
ppctite and a dem 
reports of crimes of \ 


kinds are news; and the trials of ¢1 


like Tweed or the 
properly reported 
way the public le 


made possible, and how they may b 


Sood le Aldermen Mn 
in dc tail, because in 
arns how the crimes 


hereafter. But the publication of the d 


of trials of other e1 
no other public be 
of human and divi 


‘iminals, whose crimes 


‘aring than every vii 
ne laws,and which ] 


only to the worst appetites and passions 


itself a cross offen 


ce against the comn 


It is not the necessity of the case, 11 
duty ofa newspaper, and the conditi 
enterprise, ind the right of the publi 
the improvement of society; it is the cl 


of the wewspaper t 
cause, for whateve 
pandering to be pe 

“The high miss 


press a great engil 


all similar phrases, 


utable fact. A ne 
lish such things as 
the plea of expos 
hollowness of the 


o pander to foul tastes 


‘rr reasons, it be lieves 


‘cuniarily profitable 

ion of the pre ss,” and 
1e of public morality,” 
do not concealthe dis 
wspaper which would ] 
have been published, 


ing social classes and 


fushionable world, wou 
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t fear 


way, if it did ne l 
le, by causing the 


r in the same 
would be unprofita 
fall into the hands of the law. 
a champion of publi 
i rality, and 


Such 


ense 
pander to imm 


is it dares to go with selfish 


satetv. Such a ne wspape r 


ll 
1! 
> 


garian | 


idents of the in 


} 


have one, is not: 


his se 


newspzupel telis the news Dy 


account * the private cé 


RULOUS disposition, either in priv 
life. is exceedingly disagreeabl 


to 1 | 


discriminate betwee1 
fair criticisn 
The 
is for the 
worlds would 


necessary 
int scolding and thie 
to 
laration that evé 
all poss 
bsurd for a man adrift 


brink of the 


ndispensable progress. 
rything 
‘le 


best ot 


bont 


Vv pro 


plunge 
hat phrase expresses either a vel 
faith, which inspire s constant activi- 
ie effort to make the 
ypeless fatalism which exhorts us to eat 
lrink because to-morrow The 
earnest and devoted and eloquent re 
rs are often called common scolds be 
they point out steadily the wrong that 
it to be righted. 
ess than fifty vears ago in England one 
son out of every eleven was not only poor, 
L pauper; that is, a person receiving re- 
Che official reports of the condition of 
English poor from 1837 to 1842 contain 
most appalling statements. Of the poor 
Little Bolton it was said that ‘chopped 
t, the sweepings of a hen-house mingled 
i proportion of sparrows’ nests, would 
1e best representatives of what they hud 
upon in corners.” Macaulay was drawing 
id comparisons between the salubrity of 
London of the seventeenth and the Lon- 
1 of the nineteenth centuries. But 
Walpole says that if Macaulay had in 
red into facts disclosed by official re ports 
he time he was writing, he would 
red that the difference in salubrity be- 
en the London of the rich and the Lon 
1 of the poor in his own time was greater 
alul rity between the 
ndons of the seventeenth and the nine- 
nth centuries. 
That everything is for the best in this best 
fall possible worlds hardly means that no- 
Vou. LXXIV 34 


world better, or 


we die 


sSpen- 


have 


n the difference in 


No. 441 


body 
lations of human suff ring, or feel t 


V respol sibie fo 


477 


need be troubled by the startling reve 


lat nothin 
Yet the duty of pointing o 
of doit 


) 
deride the man who does point 


or 
done t 
¢ something is not agree 


out as a common scold is to become moral 


tl ¢ 
exposure al 


for wrong by obstructing a 


If the 


denounced as s¢ 
is practic Now scold 


tious fault-finding. B 


when no reply ibie 


trul means i} 


) 
we have never | rd the word applied to the 


aiscourse ofa pu man in 


hep ilpit or else 


when not describe a timely set 
doing that 
denunciation came f 


who were either interested in uph« 


wiere 
ting forth of wrong 


rect 1. ind the 


ought to be cor 
om those 
ilding the 
wrong or who were too lazy to undertake its 
correction. : 
the strict 
fault-findine is conte mptible,and argues a sur 
ly disposition, a disordered stomach, or a bad 
heart. But the conduct which earns that 
proach for 
from the truest public spirit. It implies a 
certain heroism and independence, because it 


Scolding in sense of captious 


’ 
a public man springs generally 


is always very much easier to swim with the 
current tl m it, and te 


horus rather th 


an to st ) join in the ger 

he older 
have Fs who, 
tther how lone he had 
been settled in his parish, and hearing that he 
had vear, said, cheerfully,“ Ah! 
then you have had pl nty of time to make ene 


mies,” 


ral « in Sl ilone 
cler whom we mentions 


gyman 
asking his younger bri 
been there a 
assumed that the young man had scold- 
ed properly, and had therefore alienated that 
part of the parish which had been scolded. 
If, however, the young man 
pl ictices that he ought to hay 


had preached only “smooth 


Had a 


and 


might have made no enemie 
not have been censured as a scol 
ild he h his duty 
Happily to a man who is in earnest the in- 
cessant vituperation which attends his course 
from those whom it disturbs is often very com 


ical. It gives that course spice and refresh- 


neither 


wo ive done 








If his object be to ventilate the close 


tid houses of the poor, and to promote 


thre l welfare by 








ral banishing typhus, to 
heal effort 1 led a in endeavor to in- 
vade cred pi cy and to introduce new 
fans 1 notions of health in place of the time 
hor raditions of disease is so ludicrous 
ov, Phe imusement is still 

iter if the fetid air that he would purify is 
some n of eq time-hallowead wrong 
in } ffairs. Then to be branded as a 
n i1-struck innovator because he would 
Y i Tat To! ( venience, and ease 
f and 1 sense for elaborate 
yphist s a comedy of which he cannot 
but enjoy the humor. Ifa man has any sense 
of fur hatever, to be posted as a common 
S\ 1 because he raises his voice in favor of 
raping the revered barnacles from the bot 

1 of the ship of state is a jest which is de 

elittul. 

One of the most resolute and eloquent re- 
formers in this country was habitually called 
& common scold because his. keen invective 
pierced to the very marrow of evil-doing, 
which could only wince and scream that he 
was a scolding old woman. The ecclesiasti 
cal dons at Rome doubtless smiled at the 
monk .of Wittenberg as a common scold, 
whom, however, it might be necessary to si 
lence in the interests of good order and true 
religion. Father Mathew was a sad scold in 
the eye of the saloon. But such scolding, 


such persistent, uncompromising exposure and 
denunciation of wrong-doing, keeps the world 
rolling forward. Everything is for the best 
in this be of all possible worlds if we take 
care that it shall be so. The condition of that 
ade quate care 1s vigorous scolding or unspar- 
ing censure of the things that would set awry 
the best of all possible worlds. 

Censure is not always tasteful, or measured, 
or elegant. 
passionate 


It may be rough, immoderate, and 

But if you hear that a man is only 
a common scold, remember the old prophets, 
and go and see whether it is a mere prickly 
husk and nothing more of which you have 
heard, or a burr holding a sweet, sound nut 
within 


THE Woman question is irrepressible. When 
the demand for higher education, or co-edu- 
cation, or that dreadful claim of the suffrage, 
is silenced for a moment, it is but for a mo- 
ment: 


‘The roar that for 


a space did fail 


bly thundering fills the gale, 


Now tre 
and larger opportunities is the cry. Itis a 
logical and inevitable ery. When it was con- 
ceded that the revered “sphere of women” 
pt rmitted them to hold property, and to be 
taxed, and to make bargains and wills, with- 
out the benignant and salutary interference 
of men, who, as men, know mueh better 
how to dispose of women’s property than wo- 


so 
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men themselves, the only safe or 
abandoned, the floodgates were opel 
a cataclysm was distinctly invited. 

Mayor Hewitt, just before his ina 
said to a reporter that “ there are co) 
ly few avenues open to women for em) 
and all but one of them are over 
But it was immediately answered t 


are about one hundred selected oc 
mentioned in the census, and that 
fifths of these women are employed. 1] 
excluded from those that demand « 
muscular vigor, they are not bla 
masons, or car drivers, but in twe1 


mechanical and manufacturing ind 
New York more women than met 
ployed. Moreover, the modern ii 
the telegraph, the telephone, thi t pe 
open occupations for which womet 
Clally fitted, and in which they are vé 
erally employed. They do not, howey 
erally receive the same wages for thy 
work. This irregularity is explait 


political economists by saying that wom 
not in general 
their own constitutions, 


il so strong as men, t 
and by thi Ce 


tion of society, equal continuity at 


ana 


nence of labor cannot be « xpected from 1 
There is no reason to doubt, 
the cours¢ 


howev 
of events which has so ere 
larged their industrial opportunity will 
ually and even speedily introduce then 
all employments for which they are not 
fitted. The fond idolaters of “ we 
sphere” must console themselves as thi 
They will naturally lament the vanishins 
sion of the last best eift to man sitting ft 
in arosy light upon a satin cushion and 
ing up a seam, but they will perhaps 
heart when they discover that man, her 1 
ral protec tor,can no longer sequester her ! 
tune to his own support, and that th 
around which the vine with tender tend: 
designed by nature to cling so closely can 1 
longer compel the clinging if the vine 

the trunk too gnarled and sharp. Ther 
those, indeed, who think that the sphere 
woman is in no greater peril from enlares 
portunities of labor than the sphere of 1 


and who see with composure the end of : 
deal of nonsense. 
But there is one employment open to ¥ 


men which Mr. Hewitt thinks is not oy 
crowded. This is domestic service, and 
men whom the conditions of demand 


supply exclude from other occupations 
exhorted upon all sides to find in the kit« 

a haven of rest. It is evident, indeed, that 
great many of them need no exhortation 
this end, for there is no kitchen in the land it 
which women are not found. But this is not 
denied. The trouble is that capable wom: 


prefer any other employment than domesti: 
service, and resort to it only when other ways 
Mr. Hewitt says truly that ther 
is nothing humiliating in domestic service 
So thought George Herbert: 


are closed. 
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vho was pouring out 
t j “* My « 


cardinal virtues f 


tehen, 


use of the 
orkmen in a fact 
others is merely 
han 
Chere is no fee c 
Mr. Hewitt proc 
rtunate 


yer, your own 
remains. 


\umiliation. 


servant 
It was, in ‘ 
he apprentice who lived in the 
as a member ot it. 
Hewitt says that ‘* of course 


{ 
| 


ramMily 


ishionable society could not 


stablish a basis of ec 
1d ser 


the social cir le. 


int, or employer 
That is not to be ex 
vhere ordinary common-sense prevails.” 
vitt 3 ms why 
peculiarly distasteful to 
The main re 
one is the total surrender of 
vhole life to the commands of others, and 
ier is the sense of inferiority which is 
to accompany it. These, indeed, are the 
teristics of slavery. Many women nat 
prefer lower wages for work and obe- 
e to others during a certain number of 
s every day, and complete freedom dur- 
the remainder, than the unintermitting 
of the kitchen all the time. This, 
ever, might be alleviated by the 
But many causes 
fellowship, it is idle to wonder that wo- 
prefer harder work and smaller wages 
vhere to domestic service. 
it the responsibility for the situation lies 
largely with the heads 
servant is separated from the mistress as 
fiery sword of Hindoo caste. <A time ly 
tness to this fact is the passage in Mrs. Kir- 
s lately published autobiography, describ- 
her experience as a nursery-maicd in the 
ined family of a clergyman. Every close 
observer sees that in hosts of households not 
is the whole body of cardinal virtues ex- 


love 1, 


here states one of the reas 
stic service is 
1umbers of women, 
i, are two; 


isons, 


family 
prevent 


since 


vship. 


of households. 


ting 

mistress. 
st responsi 
employment 


Keeper toward 


maien 


the 
s. The 
1 novels 
ie tax paying, 
dern life. 


more 
women 


ire n 


laying Rip Van 

ind the exquisite performance 
} ° * 

wer pathos derived from the reflection 


:. JEFFERSON lia D 
inkle again, 
ie cannot go on pl iving it forever It is 
iarm of works of high art that they seem 


as natural scenes, and to 


lot 
» «l 
cate 


disappearance is to feel a sense 
he possible vanishing 
he extinction of a 
But 

works of art which when once 
In your youth you saw 
of Enna. r you 
inmemory. But when your 

son departs upon the grand tour he 
pass over to Palermo or Catania, and go on to 
behold the ) 


vidual singing 
acting are 
are irreparable, 

the lovely Sicilian vale 


Hut a soft picture 


also can 


famous valley. Enna remains al 
more There 
\ boo-Simbe] 


traveller returns no 


Thebes, Phils, 


may com ind 


Lind 


singing with a 


Jenny you 
kindred del 


from Fiesole 


member that 

to that of recalling the view 
Campagna trom Tivoli. In Dresden you read 
in the papers that for two evenings Jenny L 
would sing at the Opera in Berlin, and c 
Saxon Switzerland and Prague and the Dan 
postponed tliat you might hasten to 
Berlin and hear Jenny Lind. Your 
may see the Bastei and the Hradschin and the 
historic river, but Jenny Lind he cannot hear, 
nor the funeral music as Mendels 
soln was borne to his grave. Even you who 
saw London did not see Mrs. Siddons or Gar 


ind 


seeing 


ube were 


son, too, 


mourniul 
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t not some mistake? Is he not, per 


‘ha 
of Dick gether a tipsy vagabond? §] 


ps 
Lincoln for his generals, order that 
be sent to the bishops? 
For what gives him the 
charm, but his 
elessness? There is not 
lfis] calculatin C 
He is shiftless 
} ife. But why 
ince he lures nobody direct! 
his own courses? He 


If s 


in the mou 

pity of it, which no man can 
which, with Undine, eludes entirely 
censure, 

his creation of the im iwinatio 
all seen and felt, and our ehildrei 
poorer for not seeing it. What wo 
Lamb have thought of i j 
Clate it with the stage t ey 
and fondly deseribed His theatre 
older drama, and the pantomimes, 

and Liston But 
ld, what did it know of that 


this delicat 
uld tolerate Wycherley and Coner 
yond the range of S¢ rious censure 
whimsical doctrine which for a truet 
would embrace Rip Van Winkl 
yu 1c as a common elimpse ofa fairy land not too rem 
jail for thirty days? familiar, of a realm “in which it see1 
judge; not so. The ways afternoon,” of a romantic “id 
bave their rights as which the chief figure is one that 
In this play we are dren would meet gladly by the stream 
dioce se of the le val the wood, who would teach them tlre 
tt a mere tipsy vagabond; the blameless loiterer, and who cot 
it is the simple-hearted wanderer in woods and — trusted wholly to be their day-long com 
fields that we beliold; not a denizen of Esopus, Yet he is a little enchanted, a little 1 
but of Weissnichtwo. To bring the moral the actual world, with all his gentler 
+4 } 


] 


lim is to open a broa | simplicity a little weird. There is at 
upon a butterfly, a blossom ofthe air. He strangeness in him that makes him 1 
le moral indignation. He does the guest of the mystic hosts of the 
of Boanerges, nor tains, a strangeness like that of Donate 
* Geneva, o1 he pected rather than perceived. And it 
all he be a graceless vagabond, yet su 
iabond tl » af- is a vagabond that we are all the bette 


in estray from asphere having seen. 


bear upon 


) ~which simulates our 
ut which doe ot acknov 
‘ds. It fills us with pity and sympathy it » that self-conceit is a fault 
enerous forbe: rely there is n all agree to condemn? On the « 
iore humat 1g, re mollifying, do we not owe a certain debt to cor 
j people which every sensitive person act 
ledges with ple isure? There is alw is ag 
expr nditure of what may be called neg 
ul 1 ; sermon or minor sympathy for others which may 
ould not go out from seeing this play be spared it possible. The apprehension 
more kindly and thoughtful and patient. If Eugenio will make a foolish or tactless 


a tipsy vagabond preaches so, is there not mark, and the discomfort when he does 
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man, uncons< 
r atl his sl o 
man in the same pred iment, Chis 

* self. Pomposo is 


s the effect of self-concel 
ciouslv fooled while 


01 

there is sti 
reason Tor the 
gard self-conc 
is but a disease of th 


s but the caricature of 
at bottom the pers lasion ft 
vy is sounder than that of ot 
in your own conceit is to value 
beyond that of your neighbors. It is 


your own convi 


your own 


liom 
int yourself upon tion 


s to stand by your owr 
And where, pray, can a man stand 
How other- ¢ 


1 mind and con- 


on, it is the saving virtue of the world 


nee, 
ly and safely, if not there? 





Kindline 
f human 
n { 


ques 


becomes a que 


and bater, wi 


S.A 


Int 
Is romantic, but her ep 
by her torbearar 
not extort an al I" 
iss, as Hawthorne must have 
nce to the ¢ xpectation of his ti 
a psy hical sig ifi 
Ure 
{ It is a me 
South Devil” lives. 


I] 


Another group of short stories, 


t 
Grass, by Mrs. Lillie Chace 
er not. otherwise known, but « 
be less and less unknown if sh¢ 
writing, seems in its absolute and 1 
Vv which stirs in realism like the effect of a vow 
untries, This poetry from the truth one jot or tittle, o1 


‘ften any shadow of fancy in characte 
, but always touched tion. The “Child of the State,” 
h sublimity and sanctified by impulses of the first in order in the book, is fir 
I 


fish sincerity. rhe reader will feel it portance for its revelation of the author's pow 


in the study of * St. Clair Flats” and in er to deal faithfully yet not repulsively, pathet 
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ives which are both 
so many that the profession can 
ste them in the narrow limits of : 


ch, and we conjure the writer of short st 


s to make sure that he has not one of these em, and always 
hand be fore he casts his plot irrevocably in | not reverted ' 1 te ( Dp 
that miniature mould. We think a little ques 


long short stories of his first period ; Daudet 
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llustrated 
rrencey as k 
in Eng 
This sort 


ve to decide whi 


ind, o1 


ot success 


he knowledge of 
that 


stories 


1S probable 
is the short 


{ best 


our mag 


» Ol 
must 


Law 


they 
ind by operation of the 
1d demand, the 


ntity and 


short stories, abun 
excellent in quality, are 
wanted. By 
ration of the same law, which po- 

recently taken 
ows the “supply, 


because there 


because they are 
have more 
demand fol 

I ( are sought fo1 

a proven ability to furnish them, and peo 
read them 
hy very 


willingly because 
The 


w so disciplined 


they are 
art of writing them 
and diffused with us 

is no lack either for the magazines 
the newspaper “ syndicates” which deal 
in them almost to the exclusion of the serials. 
In other countries the feuilleton of the jour- 
nals is a novel continued from day to day, but 
with us the papers, whether daily or weekly, 
now more rarely print novels, whether they get 


rood. 
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vey a vast variety of literary wares, ch 
| y editions of tl i 


papers the 


their short 
tuke them 
cratic fashion 
question wh 
record 
nee M 
ONLY 
way 
May 
Bishop, has proved hin 
ath for the nove 
Mercha 
make 
nenty Pie 
Bunke 
Terry Cooke’s have, we 
competition of no novel from het 
Freedom Wheeler’ s Controversy with P. 
is a masterpiece, and we think that the 
her stories are destined to a recognition 
will not affected b 


noveis of 


finally be V the 

The ( harl 
Craddock (if we are to spell Miss 
name with 


of her work. s Keg 
Murt 
a C,as she pre fers) have not 
outrivalled her first short i 
and streneth of outline, nor in value 
uncheapened by its excess. Caro 
bro’ was the 


stories in b 


author of short stories of o1 
i ity and most honest workmanship 
‘eat Doctor, by Alice Cary, is one of th 
stories of life in the middle West ever writ 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis has written st: 
ries which, if of an effect too nearly im 

J. W. De Forest, an 
ist whose work has in some r¢ spects not 
not been surpasse d, but not approa hed, an 
us—a realist before realism was named, 
an admirably equipped artist 


ate, are very intense. 


is the aut 
of a score or so of short stories, among whi 
the veteran magazine reader will recall Vy 


them at first hand from the writers, as a great 


Ne ighbor the Prophe t, The Taillefe r Bell Rin 
many do, or through the syndicates, which pur- 


ers, The Drummer Ghost, The Lauson Tragedy, 
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man W 


and his appa 


/ ack ne 


Dr. Weir 


short stories 


Mitchell, are of equal 


master- 


in their several wavs. Mrs. Prescott 
d, in 


mad 


the earlier and perl 
b national reputation with her Jn 


wr and The Amber Gods, and yet we 


ips ¢ ASit r 


7 are 
e that the achievement was less diffi- 
ian it would be now, when we recollect 
Fitz-James O’Brien wrote The Diamond 
it the same period. This was a 
refinement upon the manner and material 
Poe, whose stories evolved a 


sul 
i 


fantastic ef- 
from a highly elaborated mechanism, still 
more subtly contrived and adjusted by the 


sort of 


nt Y 
d to mention 


Oo the re 


eresting 
ies of the 


sketches and studies b 


riet I 


short story among 
the women 
fuler and more realistic than 
men, in proportion to their n 
tendency Is 


more distin iy in 


and there is a solidity, an port of « 

servation, in the work of such wom 3M 

Cooke, Miss Murfree, Miss Jews Miss 
Woolson which often leaves little to be de 
sired. We should, upon the whole, be dis 
posed to rank American short stories only be 
low those of such Russian writers as we 
read. These perhaps seem fresher because 
they are stranger, but we think that Tolstoi 


honest 


have 








































































































































































































































































































ity with Mexico. 





dacompi ensive 1 dy throug 
i the Chinese g hii if 
« pel i rT 1s 

‘ ri he ¢ u que ( 
al ae | Amel aoctwl ec, Lioh to 
( ca , th 0 foreign author Vy cau 
pel to pul Americans tor offences 
n ‘ 1 our so strol commended 
( iit of the « 1 Sel l advised 
to tiie Berne copyl conven 
t ( d his re nmenda nol last veal 
Tol ‘ sp sion tf the compu 1 comma 
1 ore \ priations te Coast ane 
had r ae es and the new nay called for 
tl vote of ac ) money, and the appoint- 
lit t of a COMMISSIO! to hasten thre process of 
transtori the Indians into tarmers settled 
eir own land in severalty; protested in 
| uf of both laborer and farmer against the 
if gy of more taxation than is necessary to 
hie the just obligations of the government, 
and called for a re sion of the revenue laws 
the direction of reduction by a lowering of 
duties the necessaries of life and on raw 
mater s; advised the repeal of the pre-emp 
t timber culture, and desert land acts, and 
legislation to carry into effect the commercial 


Phe chief points of the Department reports 


are as follows Che army consists of 2108 offi- 
cers and 23,946 enlisted men. Indians are mak- 
ing progress in civilization; during the past 
year less than 100 of the 260,000 in this coun- 
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life. It is full of tou s of 
pathos, and the mastel ind 
Spe » us in it shrinks from no f 


aks te 


situation that can verify it to t 
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try have been in open opposit t 
ernment If tax i b Ve 

soon lave an a la irpius of s12 
the receipts of the rovernment 
were $336,439,727, and the net exp 
$242 483,138 > there ek no n 


61,761,448 silve 
Vice d 





note 


during the year to 322 vessels: of the 27 
imperilled all but 27 were saved. 

The following bills passed t Hous 
ate bill to regulate the counting of t | 


toral vote for 
December 9: 


Preside [, I 
bill to provide for allotn 


lands in several 





Indians, December 

The House of the Fiftieth Congress 
sified by the ¢ 
Democrats, 168; 
dents, 4, with one 
be filled. 


will sta I 
ans, 152; I 
Rhode Is 


lerk, 





Republi 


Vacancy 


kix-Governor Person ( 
ed, Novembe 24, United States 
New H MN pshire, tb 
I 


Ceast ad. 


a" he ney W 
Sel 


> of Austin F. Pike 


The public debt of the United States 
reduced $3,005,249 during November. | 
tal debt, December 1 re 


Was $1,351,342,692. 


, less cash in the 

London advices, December 13, from M 
lay, of an engagement between British t1 
and natives, near Pakoka, in which 200 i 


gents were killed. 


The French Chamber of Deputies, Decen 
3, by a majority of 13, defeated the gov 


ment by the total abolition of the 
sub-prefects. 


ofttices 
Thereupon the Freycinet m 
try resigued, and a cabinet for 
M. Goblet, President of the C 
cil and Minister of the Interior; M. Flour 
Foreign Affairs; M. Dauphin, Finance ; 
Berthelot, Instruction; M. Sarrien, Justi: 


he w was 


as follows: 
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rities of the disposition. 


of these 
soother: th 


land. 


utes to neither 
i@ nol 
inexplicable 


of 
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his 


ost, and the person who can enter spring 
through the gate of February a better man o1 


rig 


i It is probal 
riod in the year that tests character to the 
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Drawel 


fol 


ends 
tL 18, 
We 
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hnot hope Co 
8, any more 
our ¢climat 


the 


1OnS 


lmprove 
how 1 betore 
bservat 
1, by careful 
upon 
pi ies 
produ tion 


And 


on trom 


we 
SOT 


reputation for surli- 
» find the people of 

ight-hearted, and 

place, cold 


pe 


and unpleasant. I 


ple oO i ner 


t would be a satis- 
on to know that the weather is responsible 

dit I . Observation of this sort 
h us doubtless what places are 
production, what 


to literary 


homes and agreeing wives and hus- 
our territory is mapped out as to 
not 
s effect upon the spirits and the 

ite? rhe 


tigation, 


why have it col- 
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suggestion 


opens a 


IN the early days of Chicago, before its en- 
raised it out of the mud, and at a 
was not an unusual thing to see 


terprise had 
time when it 


a board nailed to a stick driven into the mire 


at some street crossing bearing the 


ttom here,” John Brougham, t 


fit t 
it at 


The Colone 


= ampa 


author of 


ah amus and Chara 


anecdote of Colonel Royall, now comma 
, but then Lieuten: 


He 


the Fourth Cavalr 


onel he Tl Says: 


rounds o 


A story is g gy the 


rood even 


Re yall 


aers 


which does us ; 
Colonel 


comina 


weather, ordered 


batta 


One 


‘put 
s ot 


ion that 


and well-known hi: 


“A prominent 


bord officer tenden 
s orders 

uuble where tl 

of so doing unpunished. 


that bis i 
and not 


* Presently the colonel saw 


tions were not being carried out, 


in a mood for indirect action, he 


} 


put sp 

s horse, dashed through the stream, anc 

ed up alongside the vietim, with, ‘ Didn’t Io: 

you, sir, to put your battalion in camp a 

the river, facing east ?’ 
“Yes. air, Batt 


a cree k/? 


his isn’t a river; 


What do 
river—a river from 
Now do as I tell y 
“There was no further delay.” 


Creek, sir! 
? It’s a 


time forth, by order, sir. 


‘Creek, sir! 


mean, sil 


“Dap” WHEELER is a character of note ab 
He is an old-time Southern negro, } 
lite and obliging to all whom he considers 


town. 


long to the “ fust families,” scornful to all w 

in his opinion, are outside of this, in these de) 
ocratic days, mysterious number. Dad gail 
his notoriety by an ability, perhaps not pecul 
iar to himself, to tell stories in which truth is 
Meeting Da 
one morning, he hailed me with,‘ Mawniw’, sar. 
Knowing his prolixity, I attempted to pass bit 
with simply a greeting in return; but it would 
not do: he stopped me. Throwing his head on 
one side, shutting his right eye, and looking 


most noticeable by its absence. 
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ad: “Mr 

ful hardy 

y a week ?” 
, sar,” said Dad, * 


ype el n 


( 


ie, * Whee 


vatah eb 
>’ sar, when I goes outen ( at 
’ ’ } " PALMISTRY 
wah a-swiml 
e ducks 
ob dem eggs hatehin’ 
, Sar, iat I’s tellin’ you, 


house, en 1 done show y 


rs were 


an Mu 


EE American Presbyterian 


gy at the curiosities 
i Rome. Standing before the sarcopha 


f Scipio Barbatus, one of them remarked 
cottin ¢« 


interesting to look upon the f principal 
grandfather of Scipio Africanus! » attendance : 
Just then a New York gentleman, whom the 
their hotel, came by, and quatel 


ee had met in t 
said, “ Yes, it n be | life Most people 


vou, gentlemen, who ng to pa 


villany is pun 
vy rewarded, whie 
¢ rhearing the remark, 
cularly interesting to 
so familiar with Bible his 


lory.”’ 


ris is one of the anecdotes tl 
had 


the ore 


one of the crack British reg 
sa young officer, Chambers 


d the opinion that any one con 


ide could not possibl he 


» gent H ° ) . 
clever young fellow named Nesbit, hose f wo né he | 1 is a 
ther had made a fortune in the confectionery g at, n tl op of 
business, having obtained a commission in » which seemed to tickle tl ) chandelier. 


same regiment, the “high-toned” young man t the bottom of this hat, 


There was a woman at 












vnd she sat right in front of me, and obstruet 
ed 1 eV ithe 1 aie of e st ve, where 
un,as a g eral thing, gives up the 









rside OF the o1 aiready 
> i ‘ v ha that \ 
) e root it « ed o el 
‘ | ess thre Lin 
\ i the € It 
I i 1 l ast 
I s ( ot rat was ] ippening 
( ‘ i Ther yas ama Sitting 


l " ri ( ( ( out, 
8 ith rage, t | having obstruet 
ed his view too He must have been a me 
a 1, for he had a spirit eall between each 
A As }) ssed ou t Limo K rhe 1 the 
ta omans it off with his elbow, and he 
trod on my toes bes When he came back, 
} most knocked the other hat off, and walk 
et l SOIL lt re ¢ 1my corns. Che ladies 
1 around at him, but he never quailed: 
~ i tive mulating effect of a clove. 
He was in a talkative mood, and turning to 
n he said, in a whiskey-laden whisper, ‘I 
wish the n 1 the theatres would put On 
t r tall hat st to see how the women 






some genius 


hat that shuts up, the 


that shuts down 


better,” said he, 


purpose 
i piece in the paper the other 
omen wear h and 
1ich vary in height from three 


a the 


aa I if in ¢ rea W its, In 
I 


to six und that 


there has not been 


atrical performance in Corea for the last four 
years I don’t wonder at it,’ continued the 
riate, WiInkKIng at me. 
I think the ladies in front of us must have 
overheard our conversation, for one said to the 


idently 


other, ev talking at us, “It’s a pity 
some genius can’t invent something that will 
hold a man in s seat between the acts.” 
Yes,” replied the other lady; “ but instead 
of a hat that can be shut up in the theatre, a 


up would be very de- 


little, and 
scientist attributes 


riate winced a said to 


the ex- 





rd ity of a woman who died in 
B » of a hundred and fourteen 
te f never wore a high hatin a 
theatre 


One of the ta 


ats bobbed about indig- 
nantly as the owner remarked, “ The vigorous 
health of a Philadelphia man, now in his one- 
the fact he 


out between the acts to make as- 


hundredth year, is due to 


never 


that 


went 
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came back with a breath 


strong e1 





draw a full h 


muse,” 





* There is 


a consolation, 


West, 


remarke 






from 
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Lilet 












The oman with the flower garde: 
dome of her hat is silent for a mome 
then she said The man who keeps h 

it never lets the public know what a 
ramus he is.” 

She had the last word, for the Weste1 
had temporarily exhausted his amm 
He made no reply. There were several p 





Ih oul 
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plimentary remarks about other peo; 
talk too much in the theatre. One sugyg 
that some people who brought their 1 
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vith them to the 





them outside and get a cheek for 
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I was dazed by the conversation of the W 





ern man, and I limp yet from the inju 
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Not so do young men of the present day 
In whose possession golden fruit one sees 
They keep their apples—nice decoys t St 
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And let their 
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JOHN R.GRIMES was in his day one ot 











most distinguished lawyers in New Orl 
Though 








not as learned as some of his as 











ciates at the bar, he possessed qualities of 1 











which rendered him a formidable antago 





His personal appearance was much in his 
vor, and the gravity of his manner and his p« 
fect self-possession contributed a great deal t 
His el 


characteristic was audacity, which never fa 




















ward his standing as an advocate. 
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yer of very fertile resources, and if eng ved 
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resorting to trick or artifice to accomp!] 








purpose, which the following anecdote will 
lustrate : 














In a case of appeal before 
Court he pretended to quote from time 
certain authorities, and was f 
a while permitted to do so without interrup 
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s ago there lived on 
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THE DAY OF REST 
From a drawing by Edwin A. Abbey 





